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Boston, — Sept. 1820. 

We arrived here on the 5th mstant, having 
left Andover, about 20 miles distant, early in 
the morning, and took up our abode at J — % 
the principal boarding-house, where there is 
a party of eighteen ox tviGaty,. Some of ihe 
boarders are respectable fianilies from the 
southern States; others, men of business &om 
various parts of Europe. We all assepible at 
meals, and the house is pleasant and well oon- 
ducted, although I am not .yet reconciled to 
the necessity of m^lwg my bed-chamber ipy 
private sitting-room^ 

VOL. II. B 
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My commercial and social engagements have, 
however, left me little leisure ; for nothing can 
exceed the hospitable attentions of the principal 
families here; and the good humour and intelli- 
gence which pervade the society I have met 
at their houses, renders it very agreeable. The 
day but one after my arrival, I received a very 
favourable impression of Boston society, at a 
large dinner party, consisting of many of my 
southern friends, who were returning from 
Ballston Springs, some of the Professors of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, and many very 
wellrcducated young men, who had travelled in 
Europe for improvement. This impression 
has been confirmed by the more extended 
observation I have since had the opportunity of 
making in a round of visiting, during which 
I have dined out nearly every day. 

The Geor^ans arid Carolinians, to whom the 
Bostonians have been performing the rites of 
hospitality for some weeks, have added much 
to the pleasure of our social intercourse ; but 
they are now generally proceeding to Hew 
Yolk or Philadelphia, where they will remain 
"till the southern fevers abate, (poor Savannah is 
in a dreadful state.) This interchange of ciyiy 
lities, and constant meeting at the Springii^'is 
gradually extinguishing sectional prejudices; 
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and as the Gmadians are beginning to ent^ the 
drde, I hope it will abate something of the 
disgracefiil animosity of the colonies towards 
their neighbours. I lately met Mr. Poletica, 
the Russian Ambassador, with the Secretary of 
L^ation> at a party h^re ; but they returned 
to Washington some days since. 

Boston has often been compared with 
Liverpool; and on this occas^on^ I was 
much struck with tiie justice of tiie o6m- 
parison. You woidd be surprised to see 
how strong a resemblance there is between 
the two places, in the generdl aspect and furni- 
ture of the houses, in the domestic arrangements 
and style of living, and in the manners, habits, 
and character of the people. 

There is much simplicity and frankness in 
the manners of the young ladies; and the inti* 
mate connection of their brothers, or relatives, 
with the neighbouring college, seems, in many 
instances, to have had a happy influence on their 
literary taste. I :ha1re met with no blue stocking 
ladies, although I am disposed to believe that 
a larger proportion understand a littie of Liatin 
than witih us. Some, I am told, are learning 
iGieek, but I give this merely as an on dit 
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I know not how the troth may be^ 
** I tell the tale as 'twas told to me." 
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Of the lighter accomplishments, dancing seems 
to be the general favourite, and to be pur- 
sueil with no CNrdinary zest The number of 
balls which are given would surprise you. I 
have lately been at sevaral large evening 
parties, arising out of weddings^ which always 
seem to be going on in this country, as of 
course they must, where the population doubles 
itself in 20 or 25 years. 

The country, in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
is undulating and beautiful, and enriched with 
a profusion of wood and water. The fine bay, 
studded with islands, forms an interesting object, 
from many of the handsome country seats in 
the neighbourhood. The weather generally has 
been delightful, like our finest autumnal wea- 
ther, with skies so clear, that we have occasion- 
aUy seen a planet from the Exchange, at S 
o'clock in the day. We have since had some 
of our November rain and cloud ; but the sky 
is now dear and frosty, and fires are universaL 

A few di^s since, I visited the Waltham 
cotton mills, and was much surprised to see the 
degree of perfection they have obtained, both 
in spinning and in weaving by power-looms. 
They very obligingly showed me their books, 
and all the particulars with respect to speed, 
waste, wages, expenses, and profit. The last 
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has been such as to induce them greatly to 
extend their works. I will give you all these 
particulars when we meet. They will confirm 
your impression, as they did mine, of the 
rapidity with which America id advancing in 
manu&cturing skiU. The genend appearance 
of the workmen and children was more orderly 
and respectable than I have ever seen in 
England^ even in those mills in the country, 
where the apprentices receive the most atten- 

I have also visited Bunker's Hill and Nahant, 
the latter the most celebrated promontory 
between the St. Lawrence and the Gulf of 
Mexico. A gentleman dined with us there, 
who repUed to my interrogations, whether he 
had seen the sea-serpent, of which this ndgh* 
bourhood is said to be the favourite haunt, that 
he had had the misfortune to see it three days 
before; that he really considered it a misfor- 
tune, as no one would!' bdieVe him ; and he 
oould not, in sincerity, deny having seen it.* 

Large and handsome houses are very much 

« 

* The Axnerican accounts of the sea-serpent, derive strong 
confirmation from the well authenticated facts respecting the 
extraordinary animal seen by the Rev. Mr. Madean^ among 
the Hebrides in 1806, and that cast on shore on Red Orkneys, 
in that yeBx^^^fVemerian Transact. VoL I. 
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in fashion in Boston, and this, perhaps, is the 
most expensive taste of the liostoiiians. But 
the basis of expenditure here, as well as of 
commerce, is real capital, represented hy a sound 
and undepreciated currency. I must prefer the 
commercial character of Boston to that of any 
place I have yet seen in America, except, 
perhaps, its neighbour Salem, This latter place, 
you will recollect, as the scene of an edifying 
exhibition of toleration on the part of those 
iion-confomiing emigrants, who fled from their 
country to obtain civil and religious liberty, and 
then exercised it by burning reputed witches ; 
but you wUl remember it with more 
pleasure, as the place that generously oflered 
its warehouses, gratis, to the Boston merchants 
during the revolutioTiary war. I visited it 
with great interest. It is a singular little town., 
of astonishing wealth, and formerly had 
70 ships in the Kast India trade, employed] 
cipally in carrying the produce of CI 
Eastern Archipelago to the 
Europe. Indeed, 
large commercial forti 
America, some of 
parallel iu Eui 
branches of 
East 
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from which their monopoly excludes British 
subjects. I never met with merchants more 
intelligent on commercial subjects than at Salem, 
or in more close coimectJon with the most 
remote foreign markets, AVe found them 
very hospitable; but they are sometimes 
taunted with a deficiency in this particular, 
because they do not give five or six diiferent 
kiuds of fine old Madeira, as is common here. 
They huve much leisure, good Uterary insti- 
tutions, and the few whom I sa^v were very 
well informed on general topics. Sir Humphrey 
Davy's chemical discoveries were fertilizing 
the rocky coast of Salem, and enhghtening 
the minds of its inhabitants. Their ^-oyages, 
they told me, were generally planned in their 
insurance-ofKces or coffee-rooms, where they 
I to he doing nothing. 
k other day. some friends took me to 
Ues distant, to the annual cattle 
ation of domestic manufactures; 
■ nn judge, and the array of the 
tid of aU my philanthropy to 
;ij I prehensions of an English 
^*>uld be difficult to mention 
i "which was omitted, from a 
■eked "a\ doU, to the most 
•* ■*" i\o.pllcn or cotton. The 
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blue doths at eight dollars per yard, I found were 
considerably better than could be imported at 
the same price. They are said to retain their 
ccdour much better than ours, perhaps from the 
superior cheapness and more pl^itiful use of 
indigo here. The Waltham shirting at 86 
cents, and sheetings at 87 cents per yard, bore 
away the palm as regarded cotton goods. Be- 
tween the exhibition and dinner, our party 
went to see a new manufactory of lace, lately 
established by General Sumner. It is on a 
small scale. We found there the Governor of 
Massachusets, and the Grovemor of Ohio, both 
of whom dined with us afterwards at the anni- 
versary dinner, with upwards of 300 persons, 
including most of the respectaUe people in the 
neighbourhood. The Governor of Ohio told 
me, that his errand was to see the state of 
manufactures here, in order to introduce them 
on a larger scale than their present one, into 
Ohio; he has been for many years concerned in 
a cotton mill there, which, though indifferently 
managed, has been profitable; but he expects 
to see Ohio a great manufacturing state. The 
mill seats are numerous ; subsistence very low, 
Indian com being considerably below 20 cents 
per bushel; and the expense of bringing cotton 
from Mississippi less than 1^ cents per lb. 
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The dinner went off very well, but the SCO 
persons comprised a comparatively small pro- 
portion of what I should consider the yeomanry 
of the country. In fact a New England farmer 
would not readily consent to give 2^ dollars for 
a dinner, and the privilege of hearing a string 
of toasts in praise of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures. We dined at half-past 
two o'clock, and reached town at six. 

To-day has been entirely spent in finishing 
my social and commercial calls. I lately had 
the pleasure of meeting, by appointment, the 
venerable Dr. Worcester, the corresponding 
secretary of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, as he passed through Boston ; he 
appears to be sinking under his labours. 

I have been glad to feel a little settled after 
wandering through such a succession of new 
scenes and objects. This has been more easy 
in Boston, than it would have been in any otha* 
place in the United States, closely connected 
as it is with the most interesting events and 
characters of the American revolution, and 
with the early and affecting history of the 
learned and religious exiles, who left their 
country for conscience sake. Almost every 
street presents some spot or building of interest 
or notoriety in the revolutionary war, and 
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occasion^y, though seldom, we meet with 
one of the few sumving actors in scenes and 
events which are matter of history to the 
present generation. 

General Dearborn and Governor Brooks, are 
the only revdutionary heroes whom I recollect 
meeting in company at Boston. 

In the Faneuil Hall, or Cradle of Liberty, 
as it is called, I attended a public meeting on 
the subject of prohibiting duties on foreign 
manufactures. It was with strange and mingled 
feelings, that I saw this intelligent portion of 
a great, prosperous, and independent nation, 
so lately an infant colony on a rocky shore, 
with hostile Indians in their rear, proceeding 
to discuss a question which assumed the posses- 
sion of resources, which other nations have 
been centuries in attaining. While they were 
coldly animadverting on the experience of Great 
Britain, and deriving warnings from her ex- 
ample, I often grew a little angry, and fdt 
that they might have remembered that she was 
their parent country, and that she still supplied 
them with a large portion of the knowledge 
which enabled them to avail themselves of 
their natural resources. 

I have been much interested in tracing little 
peculiarities in the manners and institutions of 
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the Bortonians, to the customs of their pun* 
tame ancestors ; but I will not tire you with 
these in a letter. 

I am surprised by the proofs which are 
presented to me of the learning of the ^^ Pilgrim 
Fathers," as they call the first settlers, and with 
their active solicitude to found seminaries for 
learning, while wanting almost the necessaries 
of life. They must have been sadly disheart- 
ened at the first sight of the rocky shores of 
New England. At Salem I saw the original 
charters firom Kings James and Charles. A few 
weeks will dose the second century, since the 
anrival of the first settlers at Plymouth ; and 
an oration will be pronounced on the rock 
where they landed, to a large concourse of 
people from different parts of New England. 
One can hardly conceive a finer subject for an 
orator, than the occasion will suggest. 

I think I never mentioned, either that I saw 
the Constitution, the Independence, and the 
Java frigates, which are lying at Boston, or 
that I dined one day in company with the son 
of one of the pretended Indians, who poured 
the odious tea out of the chests into the Bay. 

New York^ 21*< October. — ^We set off from 
Boston in the stage, at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 19th, and breakfasting on the way. 
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reached Providence, in Rhode Island, about one 
o'clock. This is the seat of the earliest, and 
most extensive, but now by no means the most 
complete establishment of cotton manufactures 
in this country, and contains many large and 
handsome private houses. As I could not stay 
a few hours without staying two or three days, 
and as I had seen Waltham, I proceeded in the 
mail to Norwich, about 80 miles from Boston, 
where we arrived at seven o'clock in the 
evening. The most agreeable companions in 
the stage were one of the Theological Professors 
of Andover, and an Episcopal clergyman, who 
had travelled over Europe, and spent some time 
at Oxford. Our conversation turned for a con- 
siderable time on the comparative authority and 
validity of Episcopal and Presbyterian ordina- 
tion, and a good deal of real learning was dis- 
played on both sides. 

The Americans have the advantage over us 
in coolness and courtesy in argument, and 
scarcely ever interrupt the speaker, a lesson of 
politeness imbibed, perhaps, from the Indians, 
who are most particular in this respect 

At Norwich we took the steam-boat, dropped 
down the river to New London, where we 
anchored till day-light, and then proceeded 
about 60 miles to Newhaven, where we arrived 
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in the evenings and were transhipped into an- 
other steam-heat, the Connecticut. The sun 
was just setting) and the full moon rising in 
a doudless skyt as we left the beautiful bay of 
Newhaven^ and at four o'clock this morning we 
found ourselves lying at the wharf of New 
York, about 54 miles from Newhaven, and S80 
from Boston, which we had' left 48 hours before. 
It is an easy and pleasant journey ; but there is 
little interesting in the scenery, either in Rhode 
Island^ or that p^rt of Connecticut through 
which we passed. The appearance of Rhode 
Island was rodcy, desolate, and uncomfortable ; 
and the people, I am told, are in a worse condi- 
tion than in any part of New England, witii 
respect to morals, education, and religion. — 
Indeed^ if the accounts stated to me by my 
fellow-trayellers be correct, it must be worse 
than any other non-slave-holding State I have 
yet seen^ A great change was perceptible on 
entering Connecticut, although the external 
character of the country was similar for some 
distance. Norwich wa$ the birth-place of the 
traitor Arnold. 

The shores of Connecticut presented a pleas- 
ing variety of woodland and cultivation, as we 
sailed through the Sound, and were animated 
by numerous villages, with their still more 
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numerous spires. We had a very large party 
on board the steam-boat ; and among others, 
my friends the Episcopalian clergyman, and the 
Professor, whom I mentioned in a fcnmer 
part of this letter, and the Governor oP Ohio. 
The latter came on board in the night, and had 
changed his dress a Uttle, so that I did not 
immediately recognize him. When I did, he 
apologized for not speaking first, but said the 
manners of my countrymen were in general so 
stiff, (he would gladly have said haughty,) that 
he had been obliged to come to the determina- 
tion never to speak first, although always 
pleased with an opportunity of conversing with 
them. We then became very intimate, and I 
found him an interesting and very intelligent 
companion. He removed into Ohio in 1796, 
when it was comparatively a wilderness. He 
represented the State 12 years in the Senate, and 
has been Gk)vemor four years. He has S0,000 
acres of good land, and when I spoke to him at 
Boston, had a cotton-mill ; but he has just heard 
of its being burnt down. 

I was amused last night by an illustration he 
furnished of the levelling nature of republican 
institutions. We were so large a party, that 
we had to draw lots for births ; he drew in his 
turn, and got a birth, but he found it pre-occu- 
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pied when he wished to retire, and very good 
naturedly took a cot on the floor, with some of 
the less fortunate of us. 

The Connectibut steam-hoat is as much infe- 
rior (though highly celebrated) to the New 
Swiftsure, on the St. Lawrence, in point of. 
accommodation and style, as a provincial inn to 
a first-rate London hotel ; and as an Enghshman, 
I felt flattered by the comparison. I have just 
been to pay a morning call on my Charleston 

acquaintance. Col. , who brings his family 

every year to spend the summer at their country 
residence near New York ; they were pr^aring 
for thdr return to Charleston ; and the young 
ladies talked of their journey of 800 miles as if 
it was a ride from a country-seat in one of our 
micllaiid counties to the metropolis. 

I am staying at the Mechanic Hall, where I 
find many Georgians and Carolinians, who are 
still deterred by the ccmtinued prevalence of 
the fever in the south from returning home. 
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Philmdelidiia, Slst October, 1820. 

I WROTE to you by the Hercules ; ^and have 
since had the gratification of receivings by the 
Ann Maria, after a very short passage your 
letter of the 30th ult with your <' all wdl^" of 

the 6th instant, as well as ^"s letter of the 

4th instant, which has reached me on the bonks 
of the Delaware, 27 days after it was written in 
Cheshire. 

We set out from New York on the SOth; 
and on getting into the boat to cross the bay, 

I was glad to find my Salem friend, Mr. , 

and the other two Massachusets' delegates to the 
Convention, which is sitting here to oppose the 
new tarifil He introduced me to all the party, 
who had fortunately brought their ladies with 
them. They filled one of the stages, which met 
us on the other side of the bay ; but on reaching 
Bristol, about 60 miles from New York, we all 
went on board the same steam-boat, and arrived 
at Philadelphia at seven o'clock, 96 miles, in 13 
hours. — Fare, 22s. 6d. each. 
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The boarding-house, where we proposed 
staying, being full, (the Russian Minister and 
his suite were of the party there,) I came to Mrs. 
Carvers, in Fourth-street, a very pleasant house, 

where I found Mr. and Mrs. , and several 

southern planters, who fiUed the boarding-houses 
at present, being detained longer in the north 
than usual, by the continued prevalence of fever 

at home. Mr. B. is the Senator from ^— , 

whom I met frequently at Washington, in the 
winter. They breakfast, dine, and drink tea, 
with the rest of the boarders. This house 
was formerly the residence of Mr. Dallas, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and is close to that 
which was occupied by the late Dr. Rush. It 
is extremely well conducted; the only defi- 
ciency being that of private sitting-rooms. To 
a stranger, the * system of boarding-houses is a 
very convenient and agreeable one, as it gives 
him an excellent opportunity of seeing society, 
and frequently the best society in the country. 
An introduction is sometimes required for 
admission ; and they are often kept by ladies 
who have moved in very respectable circles. I 
have lately spent one or two mornings very 
agreeably, in visiting several country-seats in 
the neighbourhood. Those on the Schuykill, 
particularly, are very romantically situated, and 
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are frequently furnished expensivdy and in 
good taste. I dine out ftequently. At several 
large dinner parties, I have met many of 
the most distingui^ed members of Congress. 
On these occasions, the conversaticm has gene* 
rally been earnest, if not animated, apd always 
directed to some topic of g^ieral interest In an 
evening, I often meet with agreeable society at 
th^ house of Mr. , where a lamp is lighted 
several nights in the week, as a sort of telegraphic 
signal that die family is at home. ^(r. and 

Mrs. , are remarkable for their hospi. 

tality, and for their liberal and excellent 
arrangements for entertaining strangers. On 
caUing there the other evening, on my way 
home, I found a lady, who mentioned General 
Washington giving her his portrait ; and I heard 
a gentleman describe, from memory, the last 
scene of the General's puUic life, when he 
resigned his office, and delivered his last speedi 
ftom the State-house, which was within 200 
yards of us — the house in which the Declaration 
of Independence was first proclaimed. He 
repeated, what I have often been told, that much 
as (general Washington rode and walked 
through the streets, during a residence of seveial 
years in Philadelphia, he seldom passed a win- 
dow, without the party in the room rising to 
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look at him, aMiough they might have been in 
his ocxnpany the hour before. 

Bfany of my friends here are Quakers ; and 
at their houses I spend many agreeable hours. 
At one of them I recognized an old friend, 
in a representation of Warwick Castle, on some 
beautiful china cups and saucers ; and on in- 
quiry, learnt that they had obtained a drawing of 
this interesting castle, and sent it to China to be 
painted. As a city, Philadelphia is quite unique, 
and I admire it more and more every day. 
Indeed, when in its very centre, you can scarcely 
believe that you are in a city. The bustle of 
bonness is confined to the new street nearest to 
the Delaware ; and the rest of the city gives 
you the idea of a genteel watering place. 

The fine airy streets, one and a half to two 
miles long, cross each other at right angles, and 
at intervals, open into spacious squares, which are 
frequently ornamented with handsome trees. 
Tliose streets which run from east to west, are 
caUed 1st, 2nd, 3rd, &c. while those from north 
to south derive their names from trees, Ches- 
nut. Walnut, Spruce, Pine, Cedar, Mulberry, 
&C. bearing some analogy to the name of the 
Sthte. The door-cases and steps are of white 
marble: they are kept beautifully clean; and 
the effect is heightened by the substitution of 
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white metal, in the place of brass, for the door-* 
plates and handles. There is, however, a still- 
ness, or rather a silence in the streets, which it 
is difficult to reconcile with the idea of a large 
city. They are as quiet as the streets of 
Gloucester, or Hereford, but are relieved from 
vacuity and dullness by a constant succession of 
well-dressed, genteel-looking, and handsome 
young ladies. I often think how William Penn 
would be astonished, if he could take a glimpse 
of his dear city Coaquonnoc, as the Indians 
called the place where Philadelphia, with its 
120,000 inhabitants, now stands. In 1683, he 
writes, '' Philadelphia, the expectation of those 
who are concerned in the province, is at last 
laid out It is advanced, within less than a 
year, to about 80 houses and cottages, such as 
they are, where merchants and handicrafts are 
following their vocation as fast as they can." 
The other day I visited, by appointment, the 
interesting and handsome Institutions of the 
Orphans' Asylum,* and the Widows' Asylum, 
both of which owe their origin and good 

* A melancholy accident has since happened to the Orphans' 
Asylum. It accidently caught fire in the night ; and of its 
ninety-one little inmates^ twenty-three unhappily perished in 
the flames. 
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management prindpally to the family of my 
conductress. On my return, I called upon the 
Reverend Dr. Morse, the American geogra- 
pher, at present employed by the Government 
to visit the various nations of Indians, and to 
point out the best mode of applying the sums 
which have been appropriated by Congress for 
their civilization. He had returned from a long 
tour among the northern Indians^ and proposes 
next proceeding to the southward. 

I have also visited the Penitentiary and 
Hospital. The former is now totally destitute 
of classification, though, perhaps, justly daiming 
the honour of first exhibiting some of the most 
important improvements in prison discipline. It 
is mdancholy to observe this declension, which is 
to be attributed partly to the frequent change of 
managers, according to the alternate predomi- 
nance of political parties ; but principally to 
such an increase of population and crime, as 
renders the former space wholly inadequate to 
present wants. * A new prison is projected, on 

* I extract the following firom the Appendix to Mr. 
Rosooe's interesting pamphlet^ entitled " Additional Obser- 
TBtioBB on Penal Jurispmdenoe, and the Reformation of 
CriminalB :" — 

" The following well drawn, but distressing portrait of the 
onoe celebrated Penitentiary of PennsylTania, has been for- 
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the pan-opticon principle, and furnished, I think» 
with 700 private cells, is now near its comple- 

nished by order of the Board of Inspectors, in answer to a 
letter, addressed to them by the committee of the House of 
RepresentatiTes ; and as it expresses in detail the awful 
situation of that Institution, in language more impressive 
than your committee could present, it has been deemed expe- 
dient to give it entire :" — 

Extract of the letter alluded to in the preceding paragraph : 
'* It is nearly fifty years since its comer-stone was laid, long be- 
fore the genius of humanity had erased from our statute-books 
those sanguinary edicts which had for so many years stained 
their pages. Still, however, very many beneficial results 
flowed from the system in the first few years succeeding 
its adoption. 

" Hie prison was well managed. Industry was encouraged 
among the prisoners. £mplo3rment was abundant, and in 
consequence of the number of criminals being small, classifi- 
cation, to a certain d^ree, was observed. The consequence 
was, that the internal part of the building appeared to a 
visitor rather like a well-regulated manufactory than a prison. 
Instances of reformation, in the early period of this system, 
occurred ; and among all the prisoners, order and good disci- 
pline were maintained. 

'' Hence Pennsylvania obtained a name among her sister 
states as well as in Europe for her mild penal code, and her 
well-regulated Penitentiary. 

" But this fame was short-lived. The State has not kept 
pace with the increase of her popidation, and its consequent 
increased depravity : she has continued for thirty years past 
to send hundreds to a prison, which, at the first, as it respects 
that part of it appropriated to convicts, was not fitted for the 
solitary confinement of fifty. With the rapid increase of pri- 
soners, there has, within a few years past, owing to the efifects 
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Hon at Pittsburgh, in this State. The Hospital 
is a noble institution, and admirably managed. 



of the late war, and the difficulties of the times, been a con- 
siderable increase in the depravity and high daring of the 
diaracter of our prisoners ; to all which may be added the 
waat of sufficient employment." 
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Philadelphia^ Oct. 182a 

As I am now resting a little after my wan- 
derings, I am anxious to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of complying with your wishes, and of 
giving you the impressions I have received of 
the American character in the course of my 
route. I might, indeed, have •done this at an 
earlier period, but it would have been with less 
satisfaction to myself. Indeed, I have occasion- 
ally been led to doubt whether I have viewed 
the subject with impartiality, either while 
receiving the kind attentions which I have so 
generally met with, or when exposed to the 
inconveniences incident to travelling in the 
unsettled parts of the country. I have sometimes 
been ashamed to find how much my opinions 
were influenced for the moment by humour or 
circumstances, and how necessary it was to 
guard against forming ideas of a peculiar town 
from the reception which I might happen to meet 
with, or the circle into which I might acci- 
dentally fair. I shaU, in future, have little 
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confidence in any general conclusions respecting 
a country, founded on the experience of a single 
traveller; since, however candid may be his 
representations, they ipust necessarily be drawn 
from a range of observation comparatively 
limited; and be tinctured, at least in some 
d^ree, with his own mental peculiarities. 

Having thus prepared you to receive my 
statements with caution, I will give you my 
impressions without reserve. If, in opposition 
to their republican principles, we divide the 
Americans into classes, the first dass will com- 
prehend what are termed the Revolutionary 
Heroes, who hold a sort of patent of nobility, 
undisputed by the bitterest enemies to aristo- 
cracy. Their numbers, indeed, are few; but 
they have too many peculiar features to be 
embraced in the description of any other dass 
of their countrymen. Many of them were 
educated in England; and even those who 
never travelled, had generally the advantage of 
the best English sodety, either colonial or mili- 
tary. They were formed in the English school ; 
were • embued with English assodations ; and, 
however active they were in resisting the en- 
croachments of the mother country, they are, 
many of them at least, delighted to trace theup. 
descent to English families of rank, and to 
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boaat of the pure English Uood which flows in 
thdr veins. In the families of these patricians, 
in which I have spent many agreeable hours, I 
met with nothing to ranind me that I was not 
in the society of that dass of our well-educated 
country gentlemen^ who occasionally visit the 
metn^lis, and min^ in fashionaUe or poli- 
tical life. The old gentlemen of this class are 
indeed gentiemen of the old school; and the 
young ladies are particularly agreeable, refined, 
accomplished, intelligent, and well-bred. 

The seamddass may include the leading poli- 
tical characters of the present day, the more 
euunent lawyers, die well-educated merchants 
and agriculturists, and the most respectaUe of 
the novi hommes of every profession. It will 
thus comprise the mass of the good society of 
America; the first dass, which comprehends 
the but^ being very limited, smi generis, and 
about to expire with the present gen^atioii. 
The manners of this seccmd dass are less 
polished than thoae of the corresponding daas 
in England, and their education is neither so 
f^rular nor so classical ; but their intdlects are 
as aotivdy exercised, and thdr information at 
least as general, although less sd^nitific and pitK 
found. The young ladies <^ this dass are lively, 
modest, and unresaived ; easy in their manners, 
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and rathar gay and social in their disposdtiong : 
at the same time, they are very obsarrant of 
the rules of female propriety ; and if they ev(9r 
displease, it is rather from indifference than 
from either bashfulness or efl&ontery. Their 
appearance is generaUy genteel and agreeable ; 
thdr figmes are almost miiversally good ; wd 
they dress remarkably well — ^in this dty, indeed, 
more to my taste than in almost any place I 
recollect ; fcH* whidi they are indebted partly to 
the short passages from Europe, whidi waft 
across the Atlantic the latest fashi(His from 
London and Paris ; partly to their accraomo- 
dating tariff, which places within their reach the 
beautiful Canton crapes, and all the most elegant 
materials for dress which American enterprise 
can collect in the four quarters of the globe; 
and partly to the simplicity of the Quaka* cos- 
tume, which has had a happy and sensible 
influ^ioe on the taste and habits of the commu- 
nity at large. Their tone of voice, which is 
generally a little shrUl» and their mode of pnv 
noundng a few particular words, are the peculi- 
aiities of mimna* which I think would be most 
remarked upon in the best society in England. 
Generally speaking, also, the style of female 
education in America is less favourable to solid 
acquirements than with us. The young ladies 
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here go earlier into society than in England, 
and enter sooner into married lif e : they have 
not, therefore, the^ same opportunities for ma- 
turing their taste, expanding their intellect, and 
acquiring a rich store of well-arranged and 
digested knowledge, as those have who devote 
to improvement the longer interval which 
climate or custom has, with us, interposed be- 
tween the nursery and the drawing-room. In 
the highest class, especially in Carolina, there 
are many exceptions to this general remark ; 
and among the young ladies of Boston, there 
appeared to me to be, if less of refinement than 
in the Carolinians, yet a very agreeable union ci 
domestic habits and literary taste, and great 
kindness and simplicity of manners. 

The third class may comprehend all bek>w 
the second ; for in a country where some would 
perhaps, resent even the idea of a second dass, 
this division is sufficiently minute. This dass 
will include the largest proportion of the Ame- 
rican population ; and it is distinguished from 
the corresponding classes of my countrjrmen (the 
little farmers, innkeepers, shopkeepers, clerks^ 
medianics, servants, and labourers,) by greatar 
acuteness and intelligence, more regular habits 
of reading, a wider range of ideas, and a greater 
freedom from prejudices, provindaUsm, and 
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vulgarity. It is distinguished, also, by greater 
eoUneM of manner ; and this is the first of the 
diarges against the nation, generaUy, on which 
I shall remark. 

As respects the highest classes, I think this 
chai^ is, in a great measure, unfounded ; their 
reception of a stranger, at least, appearing to 
me as frank and as warm as in England. To 
that part of the population which I have 
included in the third dass, the charge attaches 
with strict propriety, and in many cases their 
coldness amounts to the English ** cut direct 
At first, it incommoded me excessively, espe- 
cially in the women in the country, who showed 
it the most ; and I have sometimes been dis- 
posed to ride on, not in the best temper, when, 
arriving at an inn, after a long stage before 
breakfast, and asking, very civilly, '' Can we 
have breakfast here ?" I have received a shrill 
^ I reckon so,** from a cold female figure, that 
went on in its employments, without deigning 
to look at us, or to put any thing in motion to 
verify its reckoning. In due time, however, 
the bread was baked, the chicken kiUed, and 
both made their appearance, with their constant 
companions, even in the wildest part of America, 
bam, eggs, and cofiee. The automaton then 
took its place ; and if I had been an automaton 
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ako, the charm would have remamed unbroken ^ 
but I do not remember an instance hi whidi the 
figure did not converse with good hmnoor 
before I rose. Very often, however, our recep- 
tion was warm and friendly ; and the wife or 
daughter who poured out my CQtflfee, was frank, 
well-bred, oUiging, and conversable. The cold- 
ness of the men, also, I soon found to be confined 
priadp^lly to their manner, and to indicate no 
uidispodtion to be sociable and accommodating. 
On the ccMitrary, in a route of more than 7000 
mfles, of which I tiavelled nearly 2000 on 
homd[)ack, and the rest in steam-boats and stages, 
I have found the various classes as accommo- 
dating and obli^ng as in England ; sometimes, 
I confess, I have thought more so. Some parts 
of Georgia and the Carolinas might suggest a 
slight qualification of this remark ; while East 
Tennessee, and the valley of the Shenandoah, 
might almost daim a wanna* eulogitun. In the 
course of my route, I have met with only one 
mstance of personal rudeness, and that too 
slight to be mentioned, except for the sake of 
Uteral accuracy. My servant's impresaons cor- 
respond with mine. On questioning him, at tlie 
tenbination of our route, he said, ^ he thought 
the Americans quite as ready to serve us and 
one another as the English ; and that ihey were 
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continuaUy expremng their surprise to find 
EngUdimen so civile Now, our civility was 
notSiing more than would naturally be suggested 
by a recollection of the institutions of the 
oounfcry through which we were travelling, and a 
general desire to be pleased with ftiendly inten- 
tions, however manifested. The coldness of 
numner of the Americans, however, . is a great 
defect, and must prejudice travellers till they 
imderstand it a little. 

With regard to the vanity which is charged 
upon them : this foible is admitted fay aH thdr 
s^isiUe men, who are disgusted with the extra- 
vagant pretensions maintained, in inflated lan- 
guage, in dieir public prints; I have heard 
some of them jocosely say, that they expect their 
countrjrmen will soon begin to assert that tiiey 
are not only the most powerful and the most 
learned, but the oldest nation in the world. 

In good society, however, I have seldom wit- 
nessed diis vanity in any remarkable degree, 
and I really think I have seen more of it in the 
Americans I have met with in England, than in 
the whole range of my observation, since I 
krtcted in this country. When I have made the 
concessions, to which I thought the Americans 
fttrly entitled, I have not often observed a dis- 
position to push their claims too far ; but, on 
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the contrary^ a readiness to suggest some p<mit 
of comparison in which Great Britain has obvi- 
ously the advantage. And, without attempting 
to defend an acknowledged defect in their cha- 
racter, I must confess the Americans have some 
excuse for their vanity. Descended (which of 
us will dispute it ?) from mo^t illustrious ances- 
iarSf possessing a territory, perhaps, unequalled 
in extent and value, victorious in the infancy of 
their history in a struggle for their indepen- 
dence, and rising, with unprecedented rapidity, 
in the scale of nations, they must be more than 
mortal if they were not elated with their addi- 
tion ; and if sometimes they may appear to draw 
too heavily on the future, and to regard America 
rather as what she is to be, than what she is, I 
must own that I never yet met with an 
American who carried his views of her future 
greatness so far as I should be disposed to do ii 
she were my country, and if I could be satisfied 
of the predominating influence of religious prin^ 
dple in her public councils. 

As for the inquisitiveness of the Americans, I 
do not think it has been at all exaggerated.— 
They certainly are, as they profess to be, a vAy 
inquiring people ; and if we may sometimes be 
disposed to dispute the claims of their love ^ 
knowing to the character of a liberal ciuriosity» 
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we must at least admit that they- make a most 
liberal use of every means in their power to 
gratify it, I have seldom^ however, had any 
difficulty in repressing their home questions, if 
I wished it, and without offending them ; but 
I more frequently amused myself by putting 
them on the rack, civilly, and apparently un- 
consciously, eluding their inquiries for a time, 
and then awakening their gratitude by such a 
discovery of myself jas I might choose to make. 
Sometimes, a man would place himself at my 
side in the wilderness, and ride for a mile or 
two without the smallest communication be« 
tween us, except a slight nod of the head. He 
would, then, perhaps, make some grave remark 
on the weather, and if I assented, in a mono- 
syllable, he would stick to my side for another 
mile or two, when he would commence his 
attack. " I reckon, stranger, you do not belong 
to these parts?" — " No, sir; I am not a native of 
Alabama." — ** I guess you are from the north ?" 
— ^"No, sir; I am not from the north." — " I guess 
you found the roads mighty muddy, and the 
creeks swimming. You are come a long way, 
I gue^ ?" — *' No, not so very far ; we have tra- 
velled a few hundred miles since we turned our 
faces westward." — " I guess you have seen Mr. 
•, or General ?" (mentioning the names 
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of some well-known individuals in the middle 
and southern states, who were to serve as guide* 
posts to detect our route ;) but, ** I have not 
the pleasure of knowing any of them,** or, *' I 
have the pleasure of knowing all," equally de- 
feated his purpose, but not his hopes. ** I reckcm, 
stranger, you have had a good crop of cott<m 
this year?" — ^*I am told, sir, the crops have been 
unusually abundant in Carolina and G^rgia." 
— ** You grow tobacco, then, I guess ?" (to* track 
me to Virginia.) " No ; I do not grow tobacco." 
Here a modest inquirer would give up in des- 
pair, and trust to the chapter of accidents to 
develope my name and history ; but I generally 
rewarded Ids modesty, and excited his gratitude^ 
by teUing him I would torment him no l(Miger. 
The courage of a thorough-bred Yankee* 
would rise with his difficulties; and after a 
decent interval, he would resume : •* I hope no 
offence, sir; but you know we Yankees lose 
nothing for want of asking. I guess, stranger, 
you are frcmi the old country ?" — " Well, my 
friend, you have gueaied right at last, and I am 
sure you deserve something for your persever* 
ance ; and, now I suppose it will save us both 

* In America^ the term Yankee is applied to the natiTcs 
of New England only^ and is generally used with an air of 
pleasantry. 
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IbDOHUet if I piaoiaepd to the second part of the 
$toiy^ and tdl you where I am going. I am 
gWBg to New Orleans."-r-This is really no exflig- 
gemted picture : dialoguies, not indeed in theae 
V^rjr wordst but to tkU effect, ocpurred contain- 
aUy» and some of them moire minute mi^ ex- 
tended than I can venture up<m iQ a lett^. I 
ought, however, to say, that many questions 
lose much of their familiarity when tray^lling 
in tbe wildem<&ss. '' Where are you from ?** 
9nd ^ whither are you bound ?" do not appeor 
inqpertinent interrogations at sea ; and often in 
the western wild^ I found myself making 
inquiries, which I should have thou^t very 
fi^ and easy at home. And, wdeed, why 
sbpi^ld th^ b^ deemed a breach of good man- 
ners in North America, whidi in South Amerioa 
is r^uired by the rules of common pplitiNieai ? 
7his Abiponeis of Paraguay/' says Dobriishoffer, 
would think it quite iCQntnry to the laws of 
goodJweeding were they to meet imy one» and 
Q^ to Mk km where ke sas going; so that the 
word o»ek»iie? or nidKpi^t^? ' wheine are 
you going ?' resounds in the streets." 

The next AineyiciLn habit pn wbiph I will 
remark, which always offended me extremely, is 
the almost universal one of spitting, without 
reig^rd to tioie, place, or circumstances. You 
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must excuse my alluding to such a topic ; but I 
could not in candour omit it, since it is the most 
offensive peculiarity in American manners. 
Many, who are really gentlemen in other 
respects, offend in this; and I regretted to 
observe the practice even in the diplomatic 
parties at Washington. Indeed, in the capitol 
itself, the dignity of the Senate is let down by 
this annoying habit. I was there the first session 
aft^r it was rebuilt, and as the magnificent and 
beautiful halls had been provided with splendid 
carpets, some of the senators appeared at first a 
little daunted; but after looking about in dis- 
tress, and disposing of their diluted tobacco at 
first with timidity, and by stealth, they gathered 
by degrees the courage common to corporate 
bodies; and before I left Washington had 
relieved themselves pretty weU from the daz- 
zling brightness of the brilliant colours under 
their feet ! It was mortifying to me, to observe 
all this in an assembly, whose proceedings are 
conducted with so much order and propriety, 
and in chambers so td||^ beautiful as the Senate 
and House of Representatives — the latter the 
most beautiful hall I ever saw.* 

* The following extracts will show that this practice is not 
quite so peculiar to America, as many of my countrj^en 
suppose. No precedent, however, can justify, in any degree^ 
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Another thing which has displeased me/ is the 
prqfusifm and waste usually exhibited at meals. 
Except in the very best society, the plate is 
often loaded with a variety of viands, and is 
dismissed half emptied. An Englishman is 
shocked at the liberal portions allotted to the 
young ladies, till he finds they afford no measure 
of the appetites of those to whom they are sent, 
who appear to be as abstemious as his own fair 
country-women. Still, this exhibition of waste 
is always displeasing; and when viewed in 
connexion with the sufferings of so many of the 
population of our own country, is also distresabng. 

a liabit so offensive^ that it ought not to be tolerated a moment 
in any society^ which pretends to have advanced one step 
towards civilization: — 

'' In the evening, we visited the Governor, (fit Benger,) 
and found an assembly, consisting of some of the principal 
people of the city. The gentlemen were engaged playing 
whist, with enormous tobacco-pipes of meerschaum in their 
months, smoking in the presence of the women^ and spitting 
on the floor." — Dr. Clarke's Travels in Scandinavia. 

" A German lady spits upon the floor of her apartment, 
even when it is covered by aa espensive carpet ; and many 
attempt to justify such a b^fpAkof good manners by urging 
that it is a practice tolerated even at Court. — Ibid. 

'* Some few things must be conceded to a Swede, and you 
will make him your fast friend, and the moat kind-hearted 
and generous of men. He must be allowed to enter your 
apartments unbidden and unknown^ upon the moment of 
your anival> without any form of introduction or ceremony ; 
to seat himself at your table ; spit all over your floor ; fill 
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Sfut the necessaries of life are fa€te ptoduoed in 
atnindance, aifd, with very few exeepticus^ are 
within the reach of every one. I only recollect 
seeing three beggaiiB since I landed. 

After touching on these points, I do not feel 
willing to conclude my letter without remind- 
ing you of the kindness and hospitality, the 
good sense and intelligence, which I have every 
where met with ; and of the frequent exhibitioii 
of philanthropic and religious feeling which has 
^vefi a peculiar interest to many of the scenes 
through which I have passed. The Americtti 
cMfecter, to be estimated correctly, must be 

yciat diambet with tobaeeo-smoke ; ask your name, ytmt 
mnk, your profession^ ydttr ttge, your country^ yom* dui*> 
racter> your business^ all your pursuits and foture j^ttt ; 
wberie yon hare been^ what yon ate doing, sAd whitber yoa 
are gbing; finaUy, what yon think of Sweden. ilaTilfg 
answered dl these questions, sometimes wifhont his <airiiig at 
all about your replies, or attending to them, yon trill fcid 
yourself upon even terms with him. His house, his hoMMy 
his wine, &c. &c. and rery often his purse also, are eatitely 
at your command." 

'' Some of the habits of die Freteich women, saysManbewii, 
must be considered as shodMI^ ofl^nsive. What diftll We 
say of the spitting about the floor, which is th^ tiammon j^va* 
tice of women as well as men, at all times and seasons ; not 
only in domestic Hfe, but also upon the stage, in the <slMracUtfK 
of heroes and heroines, even in high imperial tMg6dy.*^>^ 
Diatj^ 6jan JthvdlidL 

The same ofif)Hl«h<ift hsbif, T tm tf^d, i^tftry g&mMy ^l^ 
tails In Spdtt and in Italy. 
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regarded as a whole ; and as a whole, it has been 
calumniated to a degree derogatory both to the 
intelligence and the generosity of my country. 
The Americans have been exasperated into un- 
friendly feelings by our real jealousy and appa- 
rent contempt ; and their very sensibility to our 
good opinion^ which they cannot conceal, has 
rendered the misrepresentations of our travellers 
and journalists the more irritating. Americans 
have often asked me if we do not in England 
consider them a horde of savages; and when 
the question has been proposed to me by a fair 
lady, in a handsome drawmg-room, furnished 
with every article of luxury which money could 
procure in London or Paris, I found no diffi- 
culty in acquiescing in the conclusion which she 
seemed to draw from a hasty glance around her, 
that such an idea would not be quite just. On 
such occasions, I have often thought how many 
of my candid and liberal female friends would 
blush, if they could be introduced for the even- 
ing, to find how erroneous were their previous 
ideas of trans-Atlantic society. But it is when 
joining in religious worship with exemplary and 
eminent Christians, or witnessing the extent 
and variety of their benevolent effi)rts, that I 
most keenly feel the apathy with which, in 
England, we are acaistomed to regard our 
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American brethren. I really am not without 
hopes, that it may yet become the fashion for 
ladies of the two countries to exchange visits 
across the Atlantic Then, and perhaps not till 
then, will my coimtry-women learn to do justice 
to their Western sisters ; and leaving it to us, 
their knights-errant, to maintain their own 
superiority, as in duty bound, will begin to 
think it possible, at least, ' that intelligenoe, 
refinement, and piety mat/ combine, even on this 
side of the Atlantic, to form characters justly 
entitled to esteem and affection* The superd- 
IjQUS disdain with which, in many circles, the 
very idea of polished society in America is 
rejected, would be suppressed by a more correct 
estimate of American manners ; and prejudice 
would be succeeded by candour and liberality. 
Christian sympathy also would be awakened 
towards those unknown distant friends, who, 
sprung from the same stock, and speaking the 
same language, profess also the same religion ; 
and who, strangers and pilgrims on the earth, 
like their European brethren and sisters, are 
travelling a thorny road to that better country, 
where Christians, of every nation, will be for 
ever united in one common family. 

My very sensibility to the unrivalled excel- 
lencies of my fair country-women makes me 
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additionally solicitous that ihey^ at least, should 
he exempt from those unchristian prejudices, 
which some of my countrymen appear to regird 
as proofs of patriotism. The pleasure and exul- 
tation with which I have just been listening, in 
a large party, to warm eulc^ums on Mrs. 
Hannah More and Mrs. Fry, and some other 
of our illustrious females, have rendered me at 
this moment peculiarly susceptible on this 
point ; and you must Excuse me if I write with 
c(»Tesponding earnestness. The conversation 
afterwards turned on the signs of the times in 
both countries ; and on our rambles in Canada, 
where many of the party had spent the summer. 
It was very pleasant to compare our adventures 
and impressions. Montreal and Quebec are so 
much like old European towns, and differ so 
widely from the airy, expanded cities of the 
United States, that an American feels as far 
from home, on his first arrival, in a Canadian 
city, as I did in the forests on the Mississippi. 
As he looks round him, he feels more and more 
in a foreign land ; and the foreign language and 
gentle manners of the native Canadians con- 
firm the impression. The pomp of monarchy, 
even when dimly seen in the regalia of a viceroy : 
the aristocratical distinctions apparent even in 
a colony : the vestiges of the feudal system to 
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he traced iti the surrounding seignories; the 
nunneries, and the Catholic churches, with their 
tietper and matin bells ; the priests and friars 
i^alking in the streets, and the boards of 
{plenary indulgence suspended from the walls, 
aoe all calculated to recall impressions connected 
iekher with the old world, than with the newly 
discovered continent, where man still shares his 
dirvided empire with the beasts of the forest 
Here no gray tower meets the eye, to call back 
tha imagination to scenes and incidents of elder 
tines; no monastic edifices, to revive the memory 
(xf ancient superstitions ; no regalia, transmitted 
through a line of kings ; no feudal magnifi- 
cence ; no baronial splendour ; no sacred deposi- 
tories of the ashes of generations, who have 
slept with their fathers during a thousand years: 
all is new, fresh, and prospective ; and if the 
muid will take a retrospective glance, it is but 
to expatiate in the regions of fancy, or to lose 
itself in the clouds which rest on the early his- 
tory of the aborigines. But I shall have tired 
you. 
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Philadelphia, 6di Nov. 1830. 

« 

— — NeIThee am I aHe to write to you as 
folly as I Gould desire on the subject of emigra- 
tion to the UniUd States^ upon which you say 
you should wish to hear what occurs to me. On 
this difficult and interesting topic, I will enter 
more particularly shortly; and, in the mean 
time, will send you the result of my observations 
on the inducements which Canada appearied to 
me to offer to English labourers and other per- 
sons of little or tio property. Those observa- 
tioM were necessarily both rapid and superfi- 
cial ; and my information is proportionably 
scanty, although I endeavoured to seize every 
opportunity of obtaining intelligence. 

'The lands which the Grovemment is at present 
distributing in Upper Canada lie parallel to the 
8t Lawrence and the Lakes, and constitute a 
m^ of townships in the rear of those already 
granted. They are said to be no where above ten 
<ir fifte^m nules distant from the old sfettle^tlents. 
Lewd (^dM dW established in ten different dis^ 
WidU^ in t^tAstt to Mve the ^migvants th6 ttoubld 
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of going up to York; but their power is restricted 
to grants of a himdred acres. When an emigrant 
has chosen the township in which he wishes to 
settle, and has complied with the necessary 
formalities, he receives, by lot, a location-ticket 
.for a particular hundred acres, with a condition 
that he is not to dispose of them for three years. 
The title is not given till he has performed his 
settling duties ; which are, to dear five acres 
in each hundred, and the half of the road in 
front Now these certainly applbar to be very 
easy conditions on which to obtain the fee- 
simple of a hundred acres : and the proposal 
to emigrate must therefore be a tempting one 
to a starving labourer or mechanic 

The real inducements, however, are so much 
less than the apparent ones, that although 
many would wisely emigrate even with a full 
conviction of the difficulties they had to 
encounter, I believe that, at present, there is 
not one emigrant in five hundred who does 
not feel bitterly disappointed on his arrival 
at Quebec. Instead of finding himself, as 
his confused ideas of geography had led him 
to expect, on the very borders of his little 
estate, he learns with astonishment that he is 
still five hundred miles from his transatlantic 
acres ; and, if he has no money in his pocket, 
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he may probably have to encounter, in reach- 
ing them, more severe distress than he ever 
felt at home. Ther6 is, indeed, much benevolent 
feeliqg towards emigrants both at Quebec and 
Montreal ; and societies have been formed in 
each of these places, to afford them informa- 
tion and relief ; but the inhabitants are begin- 
ning to complain that the requisitions for this 
purpose are becoming more burdensome than 
even the English poor-rates. The steam-boat 
companies are also liberal ; ^(indeed almost 
every man of property feels a personal interest 
in the encouragement of emigration ;) but an 
emigrant must be unusually fortunate who 
reaches the Land Office in Upper Canada, 
without expending at least £5 after landing at 
Quebec . The emigrants who accompanied us 
in the steam-boat in which I ascended the 
St Lawrence, were some of those lately sent 
out free of expense by our Government ; but 
there was one, a smart shoemaker, not of that 
number, who had been detained some weeks 
at Quebec earning money to carry him up 
the river. 

When the emigrant arrives at the Land 
Office of the district where he proposes to 
setde, determined perhaps in his choice by the 
hope that his lot will place him in the vicinity 
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id ao ol4 acquaintance, he rmy prohaUf hare to 
wait some weeks beforie the oext di^tTibuticMi 
I^Joes place ; during which h? ipust b^ siijqportr 
ing hipikself at an ei^nse incre^aed bjr his 
jgnc»rance of the manners q( the fepuntiy. He 
then leams, perhaps for the first time, that thetis 
are x^rtain fees to. be paid at the differefit 
offices through which his papers must pass. I 
haye a list of these beA)re me in whi^ thi^ 
are stated to be, £ m. d. 

For 100 acres , ,,• 5 U I 

200 do 16 17 6 

500 do S9 19 9 

1000 do 78 10 2 

J was, honre^er^ infoiroed by seyeral persona 
(rom Yoiic, with whom I crossed Lake Qntaiio, 
one oi whom said he was in the habit of 
transacting this bujsiness for the emigrants, 
that, for fx hundned acres, the fees were £lS 
10$. This I menticmed to the Sheriff and 
several of the principal merchants at Montreal, 
fyho did not dispute it ; one of them obsendng 
fiipXj that he believed there had been cases in 
which grants of 50 acres were made withmt 
feps.^ It is mufdi tP be regretted that where 
l^nd is said tp be gratuitously bestowed, my 

* I believe grants of 50 acics ^e ge^erally^ <v 9)w9ys^ lo 
be obtained without fees. 
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fees should be deemed necessary ; at the boon, 
whea accompanied with this demand, is calcu- 
lated to produce discontent rather than grati- 
tude, especially where the emigrant finds that 
hb fees amount to one-half the sum at whidi 
he could select and buy the same quantity of 
land, without the delay attending the grant, 
and unshackled with any conditions or clearing 
dues. The surveyors receive their compensa- 
tion in land, and generally secure the most 
valuable pcniions. When I was in Canada, 
they would sell their best lots at one dollar 
per acre ; while £13 10s, the fees on a hundred 
acres, amount to more than half a dollar per 
acre. I never met with any one person among 
all those with whom I conversed on the subject, 
who did not agree that, if a settler had but a 
very little money, it would be much more to 
ids advantage to buy land, than to receive it 
fiom Government 

Supposing the emigrant to be able to pay his 
fees, he may still have the misfortune to find 
diat his allotment (for he can only choose 
his township, not his estate,) is not worth 
cultivating In this case he has to pay two 
respectable persons for surveying and certifying 
it to be irreclaimable ; and he is then permitted 
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to take his chance in the next distributicm. — 
Generally speaking, I believe, he may expect 
to find himself in his own forest from three to 
six weeks after his arrival at the Land Office 
in Upper Canada. 

Even then his situation is most dreary, 
especially if he has no neighbour within a 
reasonable distance, and has to purchase and 
carry his provisions from a remote settlement 
But if he has no money to procure food ; if 
he has a wife and family to provide for, 
without the forlorn hope of parish assistance ; 
if he is a weaver or a spinner, accustomed 
to warm rooms, and to employments litde 
calculated to impart either the mental or 
physical qualifications essential to his very 
support ; if he is, in fact, of a class to which 
a large proportion of the poor emigrants from 
Great Britain belong, I can hardly conceive 
any thing more distressing than his sensations, 
when, arriving on his new estate, with an axe 
in his hand and all his worldly goods in his 
wallet, he finds himself in the midst of a thick 
forest, whose lofty trees are to be displaced by 
a laboiu: almost Herculean, before he can erect 
the most humble shelter, or cultivate the 
smallest patch. And if at such a time he has 
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further to anticipate the rigours of a long 
Canadian winter, his situation must be deplor- 
able in the extreme. 

Under such circumstances, the ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should imagine of the poorest 
emigrants to Canada, I can conceive of no 
resource, nor could I hear of any except that 
of hiring themselves to some older settler, in 
the hope of saving a trifle in order to be able, 
in the course of time, to pay for clearing an acre 
or two of their forest farm, or to buy provisions 
while they attempt a task for which they are 
little qualified. Sometimes a few will join, 
and one^half hire themselves out .to obtain 
provisions for the other half while felling the 
trees. K they surmount the difficulties of the 
first year, they may expect at its termination 
to be in possession of an adequate supply of 
food for their families ; and with the prospect, 
if they are industrious, of being independent 
and progressively prosperous during the remain- 
der of their lives. 

Those, however, who have money enough to 
j^vide for their immediate wants, and to pay 
the expense of clearing a moderate proportion 
of their land, (possessing £100 to £200, or £500 
for instance,) may, in a single year, be very 
comfortably settled in a decent log-house with 

VOL. II. E 
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out-buildings, and with every prospect of a 
liberal supply of all the substantial oomforts of 
a farm. Every year would add largely to their 
abundance, and to their facilities for ipiproving 
and extending their estate; but they would 
accumulate money slowly, unless they had^ 
as they probably would have, • an occaaonal 
foreign market for their grain besides the West 
Indies. They may also derive some little profit 

from pot and pearl ashes, which Mr. G of 

Montreal told me he received on consignment 
from Ohio, a distance of 800 miles, by way of 
Lake Erie and Ontario. The situation of 
Upper Canada is further said to be favourable 
to the culture of hemp, notwithstanding the 
failure hitherto of the most promising experi- 
ments. 

Grain, however, will be their staple com- 
modity ; and although the large body of settlers 
who arrive annually may afford a temporary 
market, they wiU soon produce far more than 
they consume, and under ordinary circumstances 
wiU depress the prices very nearly to a level 
with the cost of production. Indeed I heard 
the farmers of Lower Canada complaining that 
their markets were glutted with the produce of 
the Upper Province. 
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For several years the average price of wheat 
in Upper Canada has been about five shillings 
for sixty pounds ; but on the American shores 
of the Lake we found it at twenty-five to 
tiiirty-three cents; and although its introdue- 
tioii into Upper Canada is either prohibited or 
shackled wifii heavy duties, it will, of course, 
find its way into the province whenever the 
price there is materially higher than at hotiie. In 
the LfOWer Province, when our p(»is are opeii, 
they consume American grain, and export their 
own ; as it is necessary their shipments should 
be accompanied with certificates of Canadian 
origin. 

Any interruption to the timber trade would 
diminish the market for grain; since a very 
large body of cicmsnmers are found in the rafts- 
men, who collect and convey the timber from 
the lakes and rivers to Quebec, and in the crews 
of five or six hundred vessels who replenish some 
part, at least, of their stores at that port. The' 
raftsmen are in a grtet meastine the link of com- 
mumcati(»i between the Montreal aiid Quebec 
merdiants, on tbe one hand,' and the emigrants 
and back-woodsmen, on tbe other — ^the channels 
tiirough which British manufactuKs flow into 
the interior, and country produce to the coast. 
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Although, therefore, I have a list before me 
of fourteen heads of families, with eighty-six 
.children, who, beginning the world with nothing 
but their industry, have, in the course of fifteen 
or twenty years in Canada, accumulated an 
aggregate amount of property of £35,000, 
about £2,500 each, I conceive, that a farmer 
removing thither from Europe, for the purpose 
of making money rapidly, would certainly be 
disappointed. On the other hand, if his object 
were to prevent the diminution of what little 
property he actually possessed, and to secure 
independence for himself, and a career of pros- 
perous industry for his children — to purchase, 
by the sacrifice of the many comforts of an 
old settled country, the advantages of a less 
crowded population and a cheaper soil — ^to 
withdraw from the burdens, without retiring 
from the protection, of his native land, — and, 
without assuming those obligations to another 
government which might make him the enemy 
of his own; — ^to settle, though in a distant colony, 
among his countrymen and fellow-subjects, 
within means of instruction for his children, 
and opportunities of public worship for his 
family ; — ^if these were his objects, and he could 
bring with him health, temperance, and industry. 
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and one or two hundred pounds, I am per- 
suaded that, in the ordinary course of things, he 
would be remunerated a thousand-fold for his 
privittions. 

And, notwithstanding all I have said of the 
difficulties of the early settler without money, 
a young man of industry, enterprise, and agri- 
cultural habits, without family, or with the 
means of leaving them for a year or two with 
his own or his wife's friends, who should come 
out to Canada, and hire his services till he could 
have a log-house built, and two or three acres 
cleared, would probably find himself, in the 
prime of life, an independent farmer, on his own 
estate, with abundance of tiie necessaries of 
existence, and with prospects lightening as he 
advanced towards the evening of his days. 
But the sickly, the shiftless, the idle, the timid, 
and the destitute, with large families, will, I 
have no doubt, su£fer far less in living from 
hand to mouth in England, than in encounter- 
ing the difficulties of emigration to Canada. 

The soil of Upper Canada is, generally, 
extremely good; and the climate, with the 
exception of a long and severe winter, unobjec- 
tionable. To persons on the spot, possessed of 
accurate local information, opportunities, I 
have no doubt, occur of making advantageous 
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investments of capital in land on speculation; but 
the inducements to such projects will probably 
be limited, and, to a certain degree, accidental, 
while Government continue to grant lands 
either gratuitously, or as a reward for military 
services. At present, some preposterous regu- 
lations exist with respect to the intercourse 
between Upper and Lower Canada, and their 
respective commercial relations with the United 
States ; but these will fall to the ground, when 
that more intimate union is established between 
the provinces, which their interest demands and 
HSJi no doubt shortly secure. 



». 
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Eettrr XXX. 



Philadelpliia, 2l8t Nov. 1820. 

My last letter conveyed to you pretty fully 
the ideas which occurred to me, during my visit 
to Canada^ on the subject of emigration thither. 
I think I did not overstate the privations which 
emigrants must undergo ; but I am persuaded 
that, in spite of them aU, while it continues 
under the British Crown, it will be a happy 
asylum for thousands, whj} will gradually 
arrive, through various degrees of su£fering 
and disappointment, at comfit and indepen- 
dence. • 

The facilities and intrinsic value of Canada — 
the fertility of its soil — the beauty of its scenery, 
and the salubrity of its climate, greatly sur- 
passed my previous ideas, and, as far as I had 
an opportunity of judging, the ideas generally 
entertained in England. Americans also appear 
to me universally to return to Canada with far 
higher ideas of its importance than they had 
before conceived; though I am strongly of 
opinion^ that, as an acquisition to the United 
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States, neither the American government nor 
people regard it as particularly desirable. How 
far Great Britain is interested in retaining it, 
has often been doubted ; but, without expres- 
ing any opinion on this subject — rendered 
more difficult and complicated by its connexion 
with considerations of much importance to 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the West 
Indies, and its relation to the just claims and 
expedntions of tlv^ inhabitants — I could not 
ccMisent, I oonfesadiHthout some sacrifice of feel- 
ing to the relinquishmait of so fair a portion 
g^ the globe; a beautiful romantic country, 
Watered by a river, into which the tide flows 
more than 400 mites ; which is navigable for 580 
miles for ships of 500 tons burthen, and which, 
after a course oT'nearly SOOO miles, (the outlet 
of inland seas,* whose area is computed at 
96,000,000 acres, or 150,000 square miles,) 
expands, at its mouth, to the width of 90 miles, 
and discharges, according to the estimate of 
American geographers, on^half more water 
than the Mississippi. * After being frequently 
induced to cast a somewhat envious eye on the 
fine unoccupied land of the south-western part 
of the United States, I was delighted to find, 

♦ See Darby, Dr. Dwight, and Dr. Morse. 
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that we^ also, had a spacious territory, and a 
virgin soil, where millions may, with common 
industry, attain ease and competence. 

The present situation of England had ren- 
dered the subject of emigration so interesting, 
when I left home, that it has secured my 
attention during every part of my route through 
the United States ; but I was, perhaps, led to 
endeavour to qualify myself to form more dear 
and decided views of the mnous adu^ntages 
which different .jections of tpe.country respec- 
tively offer, by finding, soon after we com- 
menced our journey, that my servant 
beginnmg to wonder how he and his wife woi 
like this side of the Atlantic. I did not at 
all check the idea, but offered to assist him in 
getting all the information in our power; 
observing only, that I would lecommend him 
to decide on nothing till he had been in Canada, 
as I should think much better of him, if he 
preferred, with the same inducements, to settle 
in a British colony Iban under a foreign govern- 
ment, — ^that if the United States, however, 
presented greater inducements, I would give 
him every assistance in settling there. I also 
advise^him to make his inquiries as extensive 
and minute as possible, in order that if , as I 
thought probable enough, after familiarity for 
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a few months with solitary log-huts and frontier 
settlements, and the exertions and privations 
attendant on clearing forests, and subduing a 
wilderness, he should be satisfied that England, 
after all, was the best place for kim, there might 
be classes of his countrymen, to whom his 
information would be important. 

With these views we proceeded through the 
most newly-setded districts in Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia; 
living almost entirely among very recent emi- 
grants, sleeping with them in their log-huts, 
esected in many cases the week before, and 
tiurough the sides and roofs of which the stars 
twinkled upon us as we lay on the floor, with 
a brilliancy enhanced by the extreme purity of 
the atmosphere. 

My conversation with these hardy pioneers 
turned naturally on the peculiarities of their 
situation, their past sacrifices, or present difii- 
culties, and their prospective compensation; 
and as I made it a rule, from which I deviated 
only in one instance, to get rid before night of 
any companions whom I might happen to have 
picked up in the course of the day, I was 
usually enabled to make myself one of the 
family, and by sitting down with its members 
at their meals, or over their fire, to draw them 
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out, and render them very oommunicatiye. 
By this plan, I not only escaped the effects 
of the possible ill temper, or want of suavity, 
of a travelling companion, under the little 
trials of our novel accommodations ; but, by 
creating less bustle in the family, I saw things 
more in their ordinary state. 

In our course through the above-mentioned 
States, we met with only three or four cases in 
which the emigrants regretted the dbange; 
although the price which some of those in 
Alabama had been obliged to pay for their 
Indian com the first year, (and which amounted^ 
in the case of one family, to six dollars per 
bush^ and for one purchase eight,) had thrown 
them back three or four years in their calcula* 
ticms. All these^ however, were SJ^ave-States ; 
and I was glad to find that my servant consi- 
dered that a decided objection to ^settling in 
them. Indeed, as no title could be obtained 
but by purchase, there were no decided induce- 
ments to those who, like him, have only from 
£80 to £100. 

We found many families living very com^^ 
fortably on land which they had taken posses- 
don of, and had cleared, on the presumption 
that some peculiarities in the situation would 
prevent its being brought to sale for many 
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years, and that they should obtain something 
for their improvements, even if they should not 
have realized sufficient in the mean time to 
purchase a title to their occupation. It is very 
unpopular to bid against these '* Squatters'' 
They assume a very independent attitude, and 
from the produce of a single crop, it was common 
frar them, till the late depression of prices, to 
obtain a fair remuneration for the labour em- 
ployed in making their improvements. 

The first night we lay out in the woods in 
Alabama, one of the points discussed by some 
Carolinian emigrants, who came to our fire to 
have a Uttle chat before bed-time, was the eli^- 
bility of stopping on the road a year, to make 
and sell a crop from the pubUc lands in their 
way, or of proceeding without delay to their 
ulterior destination in the State of Mississippi. 
They appeared pretty nearly decided on the 
former plan. 

The Southern States presenting, as it appeared 
to me, no adequate inducement to indigent 
English emigrants, I turned my especial atten- 
tion to the advantages offered in the western 
part of the State of New York, where it has 
been understood that many of those destined 
for Canad^i finally settle. I found it impossible 
to learn, with any precision, to what extent the 
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tide of Canadian emigration is still diverted to 
the State of New York ; but I am disposed to 
believe, that fewer, in proportion, pass over into 
the American limits than formerly. Neither 
could I entirely satisfy myself as to the 
inducements to do so, especially as the soil is not 
superior in the State of New York ; and it is 
not very uncommon for Americans to go over 
into Canada to settle. I believe, however, that 
the principal reasons are to be found in the 
extreme activity of the agents of the Holland 
Company and Sir William Pulteney's estate, 
(who are very solicitous to promote the rapid 
settlement of their respective tracts,) and in the 
aid which they afford the emigrant at his outset, 
in letting him settle on their lands free of rent 
for the first two or three years ; assisting him, 
perhaps, in raising a little cabin, or lending him 
a little Indian com. 

These trifling services, especially to an emi- 
grant who has no nioney with which to pay his 
fees in Canada, are not only very seducing in 
prospect, but essentially contribute to lessen 
the first and severest difficulties of a new settler. 
Ultimately, however, I am disposed to think 
they are disadvantageous in the majority of 
instances; the New York settler having to 
b^n to provide for rent and instalments. 
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(which, even under the alleviated pressure €i 
his situation, it would require both self-denial 
and good management to save,) at the very 
time when the Canadian settler is emerging 
from his greater difficulties, and deriving a 
liberal subsistence for his family from his own 
unburdened estate. I have been told, that very 
few persons under the former system ultimately 
maintain possession of their lands ; but that, 
after supporting themselves and their families 
in greater or less abundance, they are coinpelled 
to abandon their improvements for arrears in 
rent or instalments, and, joining the forlorn 
hope on the frontiers, to repeat their laborious 
and interminable efforts, to convert the wilder- 
ness into a fruitful field. In passing through 
the State of New York, I heard a great deal of 
the distress which at present exists from inabi- 
lity, on the part of the emigrants, to pay their 
rents and instalments, and of the hard names 
which the agents had to bear for proceeding to 
extremities. Still, however, an active, prudent 
man, would, under ordinary circumstances, suc- 
ceed under the system, and probably as rapidly 
at least as in Canada; but it would require 
greater self-denial to impose the necessary seve- 
rities on himself in New York, than to submit 
to them when unavoidable in Canada. The 
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general observations which I made concerning 
the classes to whom emigration to Canada would 
prove a real benefit, are equally applicable to 
emigration to the United States ; but in a 
future letter , I will endeavour to give you some 
idea of what farmers, who bring with them a 
few thousand, instead of a few hundred pounds, 
may expect to do in different parts of the 
United States. I will, at the same time, tell you 
all I can learn respecting Mr. Birbeck's settle- 
ment 

I had not intended to confine this letter to 
such dry statistics ; but it is too late to begin 
on any other subject. — ^My servant, I believe, is 
disposed to think, that he is better at home than 
in America ; except in his present capacity, in 
a city where his wages might be ten pounds 
per aimum higher than in England, and where 
his wife's services as a dress-maker, fine washer, 
&c would be productive. 
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Setter xxxh 



Norfolk, Virginia, 12th Dec 1820. 

As engagements of various kinds begin to 
thicken upon me previously to embarking, and 
I have little chance of any opportunity of 
writing to you as I wish, I must continue to 
snatch little intervals as they present themselves, 
and write to you as I can. 

You are already in possession of our " per- 
sonal narrative'' to a late date. I will now 
.continue my remarks, scanty and superficial as 
I know they are, on the subject of emigration. 
I do not recollect that I omitted any thing at 
all material which occurred to me during my 
hasty progress through the country, with respect 
to the inducements offered to the poorer classes, 
who are anxious to obtain a little land, from 
which they may derive a subsistence for their 
families by personal exertion. On the more 
diificult subject of the advantages which agri- 
culturists, with a capital of a few thousand 
pounds, would derive from coming to this 
country, I shall enter with greater reluctance ; 
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because it is one, in the minutise of which I 
fed still less at home, although I have taken 
pains to obtain such information as would lead 
me to conclusions on which I could Tely. The 
fact is, that of the more recent settlements, 
(even of those less remote than Mr, Birkbeck's,) 
little is known on the coast, and the accounts 
which we receive from casual visitors are 
usually as vague and inaccurate as those derived 
from persons interested, are exaggerated and 
partial. Opinions^ respecting all the settlements^ 
it is easy enough to collect ; but facts^ on which 
to found opinions, entitled to any consideration, 
it is extremely difficult to obtain. 

I have met with two persons only who have 
actually been at Mr. Birkbeck's settlement;, 
one in the course of the last summer, the other 
less than eight weeks since. They both state, 
that he has now a very comfortable house^ 
excellent fences, and from 60 to 80 acres of 
Indian com ; but that he has raised little or no 
wheat, finding it more desirable, on the whole, 
to purchase flour at Harmony, 18 miles distant. 

I have not Mr. Birkbeck's book before me to 
refer to, in order to see whether this is his 
second or third year ; but, in either case, the 
result differs so widely from his anticipations, 
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as to rmder it difficult for him to elude the 
charge of being a wild and sanguine speculator. 
In one of his estimates^ he states the follow- 
ing as the quantity of produce which a settler 
on 640 acres^ may expect'to, raise in the first 
three years ^-^ 

Ist year, 100 acres of Indian com. 

2Bd do* 100 ditto ditto. 

100 ditto Wheat. 

Srd do. 200 ditto Indian com. 
100 ditto Wheat 
He arrived in his new settlement not later, 
I believe, at any ratci than in the year 1817f 
(you can refer to his book;*) and yet, in the 
autumn of 1820, he has little or no wheat. 
And only 60 or 80 acres of Indian com, 
though possessing, unquestionably, in his 
skill and resources, more than the average 
advantages of new settlers, ftnd stimulated to 
extraordinary exertions, by a regard to his 
reputation. So much for quantity. With 
respect to price, in his estimate of profit, he 
takes wheat at 75, and Indian com, at 40 cents 
per busheL I cannot hear of any actual sales 
on the Wabash, to fix the prices on the spot ; 
but in both Kentucky and Ohio, wheat is at 

• I find, on referring, that Mr. Birlcbeck's first tetter ftoto 
his settlement in Illinois, is dated 22nd Nov. 1817* 
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i5 to 989 and Indian com at IS^ cents per 

bushel: while the fact that he n^ards it as 

ware desirable to buy and transport flour 18 

milesy than to raise it at home^finnishes a strcmg 

presumption that he can derive little profit 

from its c)iltivation. The gentleman whom I 

mentioned, as being there a few weeks since, 

told m^ that Mr. Birkbeck was preparing to 

sow a little wheat this winter; but that he 

regarded grazing as the most profitable object 

of his future attention. • Of the price of labour, 

and of fi>reign articles of domestic economy, I 

could obtain no satisfactory information. I 

latdy met a gentleman, who has been travelling 

extensively through the western country. He 

did not visit Mr. Birkbeck's settlement, but 

saw two English families returning from it 

sidkly and debilitated; their inability to pre- 

serve their health there, being, as they alleged, 

Aeir prindpal reason for leaving the colony. 

He also met an English gentleman of property, 

who had been to examine the place, with a 

view of taking his family thither : he said, the 

ngfat of it, and a conviction that it was 

unhealthy, decided him at once to relinquish 

the idea; that he considered the selection a 

most unf(»rtunate one for Mr. Birkbeck, and 
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that the number of the colonists did not 
exceed 200. 

I have heard others speak rather favourably 
of the healthiness of Mr. fiirkbedc's pariieular 
Mpoty to which his draining-fences will contri- 
bute ; but all represent Illinois in general as a 
most unhealthy State, where the people, for the 
most part, are pallid and emaciated, and exhibit 
the languor and apathy which follow frequent 
or long-continued intermittents. 

I became sadly too familiar with this melan- 
choly spectacle, on my south-western route; 
scarcely one family in six, in extensive districts, 
in the Carolinas, Greorgia, Alabama, Liouisiana, 
and Mississippi, being exempt from fever and 
ague ; and many of them exhibiting tall young 
men, of eighteen to thirty, moving feebly about 
the house, completely unfitted for exertion, 
after 15 or IS months' residence, or rendered 
indolent or inefficient for the rest of their lives. 
In Georgia and Carolina, we were told, in a 
jocular way, that it was not imcommon for a 
person, who was invited to dinner on a parti- 
cular day, Wednesday for instance, to begin 
reckoning " Monday — Tuesday — Wednesday 
— No; I cannot come to you on Wedaeadwf, 
for. that is my fever day." — The two gentlfeniftn 
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who had visited Mr. Birkbeck, agreed in stating, 
what has often been deniM, that he has a well 
of excellent water. 

On the whole, I am disposed to think that 
Mr. Birkbeck's sanguine anticipations have been 
grievously disappointed, and would have been 
proved by the result to have been extravagant, 
independently of the recent changes in the 
circumstances of the country. At the same 
time, it is probable that even his present views 
of his situation and prospects, moderated as 
they must be by his past experience, embrace 
advantages which, in his estimate, far outweigh 
the privations and sacrifices attending his 
removal hither, and lead him still to congratu- 
late himself warmly on his change of country. 
Andy indeed) in possession of all the substantial 
comforts of physical life ; removed beyond the 
sphere of those invidious comparisons which 
woidd render him sensible to artificial wants ; 
exempt from present anxieties, and with a 
reasonable prospect of leaving every member of 
his fiunily independent and prosperous, his situ- 
ation, in a worldly point of view, may be a very 
comfortable one. I am indinedt however, to 
think, that independently of his ambition to 
found a colony, and his apparent anxiety, while 
m motion, to get as far as possible from his 
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native country; an anxiety for which true 
English feeling finds it difficult to account ; he 
might have invested his property in some of 
the Atlantic States, with as much, or more, 
advantage to the second or third generation ol 
his family, and with a far less sacrifice of present 
comfort Should his family, however, retain 
any large quantity of land, a growing denfflty 
of population in the western country, and even 
in nilnois, notwithstanding its present unhealtfa- 
iness, may render it a source of wedlth in 
future years. 

In the ordinary course of things, without a 
European market, agricultural profits in this 
country must be extremely low ; among other 
reasons, because so large a propartUm of the 
population, compared with most other countries, 
wifl be land-proprietors, and so small a propor- 
tion dependant on others for their agiicidtural 
produce ; and because the great fertility of the 
soil will leave an unusually laige surplus, affcer 
maintaining the labourers employed in its culti- 
vation. It appears to me, that the natural ten- 
dency of this state of things among an indus- 
trious and enterprising people, is to encourage 
domestic manufactures ; I mean manufactures 
really domestic — ^made in the family — ^the pro- 
duce of that labour, which higher agricultural 
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profits would retidn in the field, but which there 
appears to be no inducement to employ in the cul- 
tmition of produce, which will sell for little or 
nothing when raised. It is of little importance 
to the smdl fanner, that fordgn manufactures 
are tolerably low, if his produce will neither 
eommand them, nor money to buy them. He 
em obtain his clothing in exchange for his 
leisure hours ; but then it must be by employ- 
ii^ those hours in actually making \m dothing, 
and not through the intervention of agricultural 
produce. I am surprised to find to how great 
an extent this species, of manufactures is car* 
lied, and how rapidly the events of the last two 
years have increased it. In some ]>arts of the 
State of Kew York, I was told the little feirmers 
eonld not make a living without it In 
Pemisylwiia, it is, perhaps, still more general ; 
s o me of the lower description of East India 
goods having almost entirely given place to a 
domestic substitute actuidly made in tiie family; 
and the importations of Irish linens having been 
Kost seriously chedced by the greatly increased 
cukivcticm and manufacture of flax in the 
immediate vicinity of Philaddphia. InVir^nia 
and North C!ardina, I had opportimities of 
seeing these domestic manufactures as I passed 
m the stage : and on my horsebaek-route, it was 
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a constant source of surprise — ^to you^ I may add, 
without danger of being suspected to be a 
Badical, and of gratification ; for this combinar 
tion of agriculture and manufacture in the 
same family appears to me to form a state of 
society particularly calculated to produce a 
happy, independent, and virtuous population. 
If I mistake not, America wiU exhibit this com- 
bination in a greater degree than any nation 
with, which I am acquainted^ imless the permar 
nent removal of our com laws should^give a new 
stimulus to her agricultural labour ; and even 
then, the immensity of her fertile territory 
might enable her to supply our wants, without 
checking her in any , material degree in the 
career I have anticipated for her. 

Whether the American Government are pursu- 
ing a wise policy in urging her forward so rapidly 
in that career, or whether they are not advancing 
her prematurely, by extravagant protection, to a 
state at which she would arrive, with more advan- 
tage, at a later period, in the natural course of 
things, is a fair question for discussion, and one on 
which her intelligent men are not entirely agreed. 
Indeed, it is a question on which the interests 
of different states and individuals are so directly 
opposed to each other, and with respect to 
which any decision, however just, would 
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necessarily involve so laige a sacrifice of per- 
sonal and local advantage for the general good, 
that few persons can bring to its consideration 
an unbiassed mind. It is probable, that my 
own opinion, as a British merchant, connected 
with the American trade, may not be impartial; 
but I -confess that I have never yet heard the 
advocates of the manufacturing system make 
out a case sufficiently strong to justify the enor- 
mous protection they are desirous of securing 
for then* infant manufactures. If any particular 
branch of manufacture, not essential to the 
safety of America, require protecting duties on 
foreign goods, of 40 or 50 per cent in addition 
to the expense of transportation ; is it not a fan* 
presumption that the time has not yet arrived 
when it is desirable that that particular manu- 
facture should be established ? But if we p^mst 
in refusing to admit her com into Great Britain, 
she must, of necessity, limit her import of our 
manufactures ; for her consumption is bounded 
by her means of payment, and by that alone. 
Had our Government been sufficiently alive to 
this consideration, they would surely have 
paused before they crushed an incipient trade, 
and dried up a new source of payment, by the 
imposition of the duty of 6d per \h'. on the 
importation of raw wool. When the account 
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of that ^ty reached America, the export 
ot raw wool instantly ceased ; and we received 
instructions from our eonespondents to pur« 
diase the cowse wool of South America, and 
to lodge crecKts in Germany, Spain, and 
Porti^al, for the supply of the woollen manu- 
(botuies of the United States. These manufac- 
tures have now taken deep root ; and although 
they were, in a great measure, planted by the 
impcditic duty to which I have alluded, they 
haW now become too hardy and vigorous to 
have ih^ growth materially checked by its 
tepesiL The duty was stated in Parliament to 
be an experiment; but experiments, of this 
description, are not made ^rith impunity, as the 
Rritish manufacturers will know, to their cost, 
if they are often repeated. 

With respect to our com laws, you will 
readily believe that my observations in this 
country have only confirmed my conviction of 
their impolicy. When I see the American 
fanner expending twice the labour, in Tnalfi^g 
his dothing, which would be necessary to raise 
tiie com, for which he might obtain them firom 
the British manufacturer ; and the latter, giving 
tcr his cmn twice the quantity of his manufac- 
tures, which would be necessary, if he might 
ex<^ange them for the com of the American 
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farmer, I cannot but fed that the ar^mnentd 
ought to be powerful indeed which justify the 
jMohibition of an interchange so mutually advan-^ 
tageous. These arguments have been placed 
in very formidable array, by our candid, 
enlightened, and benevolent countryman, Mr* 
Halthus;. but in this case, I ecmfess, I am led 
to doubt the truth of the old proverb, that 
second thoughts are best The earlier opinions 
which were entertained on this subject, by this 
kitre[nd inquire after truth, appear to me the 
more correct, although I admit that there is 
mudi weight in the considerations whidi have 
induced him to change his sentiments. It has 
always appeared to lAe, that the strongest 
argom^it against the gradual repeal of om- 
com laws, is, its tendency to alter the 
idative proportions of our agricultural and 
manufacturing population ; but in the present 
atuation of Great Britain, can this be avoided 
without incurring still greater evils? And 
would not the Irish population, whose interests, 
80 kxig and so deplorably neglected^ will in 
future, I trust, be allowed a more prominent 
]^ace than has hitherto been assigned them in 
the discussion of any question of national policy 
by which they may be affected — ^would not the 
Irish population be most matarially benefited 
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by such an extension of demand for our manu- 
factures, as would diffiise manufacturing estab- 
lishments over the sister island. 

I am very sensible of the evils to which a 
manufacturing population is exposed; but, 
lamentable as they are, I confess, I think they 
are not to be compared with those incidental to 
a half-starved, lawless, and exasperated peasant- 
ry. Besides, I sincerely believe that the rapid 
extension of moral and religious education will 
ultimately eradicate many of tiie eviis which 
generally prevail, wherever manufactures have 
collected the pppulation into large masses. 

Again, if the ^filightened views which are 
now diffiised among the liberal part of the 
mercantile community be adopted, as in time 
they will be* by the Gtovemment, it will be 
found impossible to proceed far in that 
enlightened system of commercial legislation, 
which such views, will prescribe, while the price 
of our com and labour is artificially raised so 
much beyond those of our competitors. 

I rejoice in every approach towards a 
perfectly free trade. I trust we shall never 
stop till we have attained it. The gradual 
removal of every impolitic and antiquated re- 
striction is no less becoming the rank which 
Great Britain holds among commercial nations. 
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than demanded by the exigencies of het situa- 
tion, and the spirit of the age ; but to attempt 
to establish a perfectly free trade, without an 
alteration in our com laws, is to attempt an 
impossibility. 

But I did not intend to enter on these specu- 
lations. I have sometimes wished you could 
see what a pretty family picture a mother and 
two handsome daughters make; (I suppose 
you will say such a trio always make a pretty 
fiunily picture ;) the mother spinning, and keep- 
ing a daughter on each side most actively occu- 
pied in oording for her. In the hope that this 
picture will play around your imagination, and 
lead you to forget how dry a letter you have 
been reading, I will conclude for the present, 
especially as I am arriving at the end of my 
paper. I intend, if I have time, that another 
letter shall accompany this. 
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Norfolk, (Viigiiiim) 13th DeookilMr, 18». 

The little digression into which I was insen- 
flibly led, in my letter of yesterday, prevented 
me from completing my remarks on Mr. Birk- 
beck. I have already mentioned some of my 
reasons for supposing that, in the ordinary 
course of tilings, agricultiual profits will be 
generally low in this country. Nor am I 
aware of any ^peculiarities in Birkbeck's situa- 
tion whidi would form an exertion in his 
favour, in this particular. It must not be 
forgotten, that while the immin^t danger (^ 
flour turning sour at New Orleans, his prin- 
cipal market, is to be set against the advan- 
tages he may possess over the Jarmers in the 
Atlantic States; in his competition with the 
graziers of Ohio, his great distance fit)m the 
Atlantic cities, may more than coimterbalance 
the benefit of a readier access to extensive 
prairies. At present, I am told, that the 
expanse of conveying fiour from Illinois, and 
selling it at New Orleans, would leave little 
or nothing for the grower of the wheat ; and I 
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have heen assured, on the authority of several 
po'sons who have passed through Kentucky 
and Ohio» this autumn, that in many cases, 
the farmers would not cut their wheat, but 
turned their cattle into it ; and that in others, 
the t^iants would hardly accept of the land- 
lord's moiety of the produce whidi they had 
stipulated to give him for rent 

Mr. Mellish, the traveller and gec^rapher, 
whom I frequently saw in Philadcighia, showed 
me a letter from Mr. Birkbeck, ^ which he 
ays: ^ There is an error of some importance 
in my Letters ; and I wish that a correction 
of it could accompany the publicEition. In my 
estimate of the expenses of cultivating these 
praiiies, I have not made sufficient allowance 
of IMM for the innumemble delays which 
attend a new establishment in a new country. 
I would now add to the debtor side, a year <jf 
preparation, which wiU, of coiurse, make a 
material deduction from the profits^ at the 
commencement of the undertaking." 

On the whole, I am^disposed to believe, that 
experience may suggest to Mr. Birkbeck some 
mode of making money, though far more 
dowly tiian he expected; and I think the 
general estimate of the merits of his situation, 
by the natural re-^ction of his exaggerated 
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statements, is, at present, a little helow the 
truth. 

I should not be surprised, if a new and 
extensive market were gradually opened to 
the western farmers, among a population em- 
ployed or created by manufaetMfing eHabUsk^ 
ments beyond the mountains. Wool may be 
raised on the spot, with tolerable &cility; 
and I have already mentioned the low rate of 
freight at which, in Ohio, they can obtain 
cotton from Louisiana and Mississippi, in 
exchange for wheat, which will scarcely grow 
at all in those southern states. 

As the Waltham factory, near Boston, can 
sustain itself so well against foreign competi- 
tion, I do not know why cotton mills should 
not flourish in Ohio, where mill-seats are 
numerous and excellent, provisions low, labour 
moderate, and the protection contemplated by 
the duty on foreign articles increased by dis- 
tance from the coast. Hitherto, capital has 
been wanted, commerce and land-speculations 
absorbing all that could be begged or bor- 
rowed ; but the India trade is at present dis- 
couraging, the land mania has partly subsided, 
and money is readily to be had on good security 
for five per cent. 
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From what I hear of Ohio, I know of no 
place where a young, enterprising, skilful 
cotton-spinner, with from ^5000 to £15,000 
capital, fond of farming, and exempt from 
those delicate sensibilities which would make 
his heart yearn towards the land of his nativity^ 
would pass his time more to his mind, or be 
in a fairer way of realizing a large fortune. 
To the mere farmer or agriculturist, also, I 
should consider it an inviting State. I was 
told by the late Grovernor of Ohio — one of the 
earliest settlers in that State, and for many 
years, one of its representatives in Congress, 
a very active, intelligent man, with whom 
I have already made you acquainted — that 
unimproved land, of good quality, is to be 
had for 1^ to 2 dollars per acre ; improved, 
with a house and bam, and pretty good, 
for 6, and the best in the country for 20 
dollars. He considers, that farming capital, well 
managed by a practical hard-working farmer, 
assisted by his family, produces six to nine per 
cent, at the low prices of 12^ cents for Indian 
com, and 25 cents for wheats and 15 to 20 per 
cent, at 25 cents for Indian com, and 50 cents 
for wheat. I should imagine this was too high 
a return to calculate upon where labourers were 
to be hired, and the capital large; but he 
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seemed to say it was not; and added, that 
grazing would pay much better interest, the 
cattle being sold to drovers from Philadelphia, 
whom I remember meeting in the forests of 
the Mississippi, with herds of cattle which they 
had purchased from the Indians, 1000 or 1200 
miles from their destined market 

I asked a very respectable and intelligent 
resident in Ohio, how he would recommend an 
Englishman, coming to settle in that state as 
a farmer, to employ his £5000, supposing that 
to be his capital. He said he would purchase 
a farm and stock with £500, leave £2000 in 
government or bank securities, bearing interest 
to bring in a certain income, and the remaining 
£2500 he would invest judiciously in land, to be 
left to improve in value as a speculation. On this 
last, he would venture to underwrite a profit 
of 100 per cent, in 10 years, asking no other 
premium than the excess above 100 per cent. 
Many bargains are now daily ofiering. He 
said, if a person vested £1000 in a farm and 
stock, and in making his house comfortable, 
£2000 in government securities, yielding six 
per cent interest; and £2000 in land to lie idle^ 
improving in value; the six per cent, which 
he might safely calculate on making from his 
farm, besides maintaining his family on its 
produce, added to the six per cent ft>r his 
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£3000» in money securities'— together £180— 
would enable him to keep a carriage and two 
h(»'ses, and three servants, and to enjoy many 
of the comforts of hfe. This» too, I consider 
highly coloured, after making every allowance 
for the difference between his estimate of com- 
forts and ours. His would probably exclude 
wine, and tea, and coffee ; or at least his coffee 
would probably be pale enough, when every 
pound cost one or two bushels of wheat. 
English ideas, also, aa to clothes, even on a 
peace establishment in the western wilds, and 
itill more as to education, would probably 
differ widely from those of my informant 
The expanse of a good boarding-school, or 
•• seminary,** for boys or girls, (in this country 
they have as few schools as shops^ except Sun- 
day-schools, though as many seminaries and 
academies as stores^) is £35 per annum, near 
Chillicothe. He has some of his family at 
school on these terms; and I think he said 
that at the female '* seminary," Latin was 
taught, if desired. In dress and manner he 
is of about the same '* grade," as the Americans 
would say, as a respectable Yorkshire farmer, 
possessing an estate of £600 or £800 per ann. ; 
and lives, I should imagine, somewhat in the 
same style, with a table, from his description. 
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perhaps more profusely spread with domestic 
produce — such as beef, mutton, venison, 
turkies, game, and fruit,— and more re- 
jrtricted in foreign wine and colonial luxuries. 
He spoke of going over to England to bring 
two or three hundred people with him 
to Ohio, ** where he would make them so 
happy ; "* but his family attachments bind him 
to home. Such men as the overlooker of your 
mill, or others equally steady and experienced, 
but more acute, would prosper well in Ohio, 
under his auspices. They would be growing 
rich, while the poor settler on land would b^ 
only comfortable and independent ; a condition, 
however, by no means to be despised, especially 
when capable of suggesting such poetical ideas, 
and such harmonious numbers as the following : 

" 'Tis I can delve and plough^ love, 
" And you can spin and sew ; 
*' And well settle on the banks 
" Of the pleasant Ohio." 



The present is a most favourable season for 
investing money in this country ; and a judi- 
cious capitalist, who would take time to look 
about him, and watch opportunities, might lay 
out his money to great advantage. The depre- 
dation of real estate throughout the Union, is 
perfectly astonishing ; and sales are occasionally 
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forced, at sacrifices almost incredible. You 
will have seen in the Ammcan newspapers, 
the various proposals before Congress, and the 
recommendation in the Report of the Secretary^ 
of the Treasury, for remitting part of the 
price, and extending the time of payment to 
those purchasers of the public lands, whose 
instalments are not yet paid up. This relief 
will probably prevent the Alabama settlers 
from executing the intentions, which, in my 
letters from thence, I mentioned having been 
so generally expressed to me, of relinquish- 
ing their purchases, and forfeiting the instal- 
ments already paid. 

In Richmond, where the disastrous results 
of the bank mania have been pre-eminently 
conspicuous, and where real estate has fallen 
50 to 75 per cent, there having been several 
instances in which property having been sold, 
payable in three or four instalments, has, after 
the payment of aU the previous instalments, 
been transferred to the seller to discharge the 
last; it is estimated that more than one-half 
of the city and its immediate vicinity, is mort** 
gaged to the banks. 

In Baltimore, about one-third is similarly 
ffltuated ; and property there is only prevented 
from exhibiting a depreciation, nearly equal to 
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that of Richmond, by the policy adopted by 
the banks of holding it, in the expectation that 
its gradual advance will pay them a better 
interest for their money, than could be obtained 
from investments or discounts, if they were to 
force a sale* A house and store were pointed 
out to me in Baltimore, in the principal com-, 
maxdal street, which, about 1816, were let for 
8000 dollars per annum, but are now let for 
600 only. This is an extreme case ; but taking 
the dty generally, it would probably be oc»rrect 
to estimate the dedine in rents at from 40 to 
50 per cent. Ileal estate has fallen from 89 
to 50 per cent ; the interruption to the inters 
eourse between the United States and the West 
Indies, having raised the calamities of this 
town to a level with the general distress, in 
which it might otherwise have participated 
less deeply than some of its neighbours, from 
having been visited less severely with those 
worse than Egyptian plagues, bank discounts 
of accommodation notes, renewable ad ii^mitum. 
Laboiu:, here, as in all slave-states, falls 
almost exclusively on the slaves ; and the piH*- 
terage of the town, the loading and discharging 
of ships, &c. are performed by those who are 
either hired out by their masters, by tbe week^ 
(HT allowed^ on paying th^ir meters a certain 
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^um, generally about two doUars per week, to 
find work for themselves, and retain the surplus. 

Allowing for the different effects of a system 
;of this kind, and a system of fiee labour, 
and fully aware how slowly, though certainly, 
the price of labour follows the price of pro- 
visions, I was surprised to find, that while 
the latter has fallen two-thirds, the former 
Jias declined less than a fourth. This is oi;^ing 
partly to the circumstance of the owners 
of the coloured labourers being able to hold 
out on any particular occasion, against an 
attempt to reduce their wages; an attempt 
which can seldom be effectually resisted by 
persons whose daily labour must obtain their 
daily bread ; partly to conscientious scruples^ 
which deter many holders of hereditary or 
domestic slaves from selling them for the 
southern market, and others from buying their 
fellow-creatures, to hire them out at home like 
cattle ; but principally to such an irregularity of 
demand, as renders it impossible to adjust the 
supply to its casual fluctuations, and induces 
a necessity of including in the remuneration 
for the hours employed, some compensation for 
those lost in waiting for employment. 

Slaves, who, in Norfolk, are now worth on an 
average, 800 to 400 dollars each, receive from 
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the merchant who engages their services, 75 
cents per day, and their food. These are enor- 
mous wages! where turkies. weighing five or 
six pounds, will sell for Is 9d sterling, and 
wild ducks at 2s per couple; and where 
flour is four dollars per barrel, Indian com, 
their favourite food, forty cents per bushel, 
and beef and mutton five to eight cents per 
pound. As sailors, their master can obtain for 
the slaves 10 dollars per month; and there 
are many families in Norfolk, especially many 
widows and orphans, whose property consists 
entirely of hereditary slaves, whom they hire 
out as the only means of obtaining an income. 
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New York, 24th Dec 1820. 

I HAY now proceed with our personal narra- 
tiire, with which I was unwilling to interrupt 
my remarks on emigration. I left Philadelphia, 
as I proposed, on the 7th, in the steam-boat, 
and reached Newcastle, in the State of Delaware, 
40 miles down the river, about four o'clock, 
when we were packed in stages, and driven 
across the State, to Frenchtown, on the 
Susquehanna. Here we went on board a very 
handsome steam-boat, and at three o'clock in 
the morning, were safely moored to the wharf 
at Baltimore, 139 miles from Philadelphia. On 
the 11th, we set out to Norfolk. We had a 
fine sail down the Chesapeake Bay, and in ten 
hours had completed more than 100 miles. 
We accomplished the whole distance, 210 miles, 
in 22 hoiu^, including two hours in which we 
came to anchor in the night, where the naviga- 
tion was difficult. This is rapid travelling. 
Indeed, I arrived here in less than a fortnight, 
after leaving Philadelphia ; travelling 780 miles. 
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and spending five days and nights at Baltimore, 
and two at Norfolk. There was nothing parti* 
cularly interesting in the few passengers on 
board the steam-boat Of our two females, one 
was a lady from England, who perambulated 
the deck, clasping in her arms a silken lap-dog, 
on which she seemed to have fixed her afiec** 
tions ; the other, a pretty young woman, whose 
infant child did not claim from the company 
half as much attention as the fawning, fondled, 
officious quadruped of our countrywoman. 

I continued on deck the greater part both ot 
the day and night, unwilling to miss any of this 
magnificent bay, from seven to twenty miles 
wide, and more than 200 miles long, from the 
mouth of the Susquehanna to the sea, and 
receiving in its bosom, / belietCy a greater num- 
ber of extensive rivers than any bay in the 
known world. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, with a most refreshing sea-breeze ; and 
as 1 walked the deck alone at midnight, I almost 
felt as if I was homeward-bound, and was bid- 
ding a final adieu to the trans- Atlantic world. 
In imagination, I ascended the rivers, which 
supplied me with many interesting subjects of 
reflection, although they have received no poet- 
ical licence to converse, like the Severn and the 
Wye. And first, the Susquehanna, with all the 
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interesting associations connected with its clas- 
sical waters, and all the melancholy recollections 
tiiey suggest of Wyoming, Gertrude, Albert, 
Waldegrave, and Outalissi ; then the Potowmac, 
which conducted me to Woodlawn, Mount 
Vernon, and General Washington's tomb, 
Washington, and the beautiful scenery at 
Harper's Ferry, where, assisted by the Shenan- 
doah, it forces its way through the Blue Moun- 
tains ; then the Rappahannock, which T had 
crossed at its falls ; then York River ; but here 
I was a little crest-fallen ; for it was at York- 
town, on this river, you will recollect, that Lord 
Comwallis, in 1781, was compelled to surrender 
himself and his army, and with it the last hope 
of success, in that ill-advised and unnatural 
contest — ^not that I regretted the issue ; but it 
is always humiliating to be defeated ; and on 
this occasion, you will remember, he was obliged 
to march out of the town with cased colours, 
and shouldered arms — ^having refused to his 
prisoner, General Linccdn, the honour of march- 
ing out of Charleston, with colours flying. 

The next river was James' River, which was 
the companion of our way, in the rich valley of 
tiie Shenandoah, and our subsequent route to 
Richmond. It received, in its course, the 
Appomatox, which we crossed at Fetersburgh, 
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and the Rivaimah, which threatened to flow 
over our horses' backs as we waded through it, 
below Monticello, at the very spot where it 
dEirried away Lieutenant Hall and his Jersey 
waggon, after his visit to Mr. Jefferson. James* 
River is from 20 to 30 miles wide at its mouth, 
as I was told, and some of the other rivers ftom 
10 to 15, or 20. As I contemplated our (Ad 
companions, which we had often forded near 
their sources, in the summer, transformed into 
magnificent rivers, which might carry the 
British Navy on their bosoms, foaming with 
rage, and agitated with expiring struggles, to 
escape annihilation in this inland sea, I was 
amused by tracing them to their humble origin, 
in the neighboiurhood of the Blue Mountains, 
where, tranquil and unambitious, they piu^ued 
their silent course — ^reflecting, from their unruf- 
fled surface, the pendant foliage, or barren 
cliffs, or blessing with beauty and fertility the 
lovely vaUies through which they flowed. 

We reached Norfolk at seven o'clock in the 
morning ; and after breakfast, I went to call on 
the friends whom I came to see, and at whose 
house I afterwards met a pleasant party at 
dinner. Norfolk is admirably situated as a 
commercial town ; but the country round it, as 
&r as the eye can reach, and indeed for a great 
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distance up the Chesapeake, as we observed in 
sailing down, is one continued pine forest, on a 
a flat sandy shore — a regular pine barren — such 
as I described in my route to Charleston, and m^ 
frequent allusion to which made you more tired 
of them, I dare say, than I was ; for the novelty 
of such scenery rendered them interesting to 
me to the last. Norfolk, indeed, is within the 
limits of what is called the Southern Forest, 
which embraced the maritime ports of Vii^nia, 
the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, and 
consists principally of pine, cedar, and cypress. 

Norfolk is within 12 miles of the celebrated 
dismal swamp, which I wished exceedingly to 
see ; but my time did not allow me to gratify 
my inclination. This swamp is said to cover 
130,000 acres, and is for the most part covered 
with cypress trees. 

The cypress trees, which I saw in great per- 
fection in the swamps in the south, are very 
majestic, but I think not nearly so beautiful as 
the elms of New England. They are thus 
described by Bartram : — " The Cupressus Disti- 
cha stands in the first order of North American 
trees. Its majestic stature is surprising, and on 
approaching it we are struck with a kind of awe 
at beholding the stateliness of the trunk, lifting 
its cumbrous top towards the skies, and casting 
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a wide shade upon the ground, as a dark inter- 
vening doud, which, for a time, excludes the 
Sys of the sun. The delicacy of its colour^ and 
le texture of its leaves, exceed every thing in 
vegetation. It generally grows in the water, 
or in low flat lands, near the banks of great rivers, 
and lakes that are covered for a great part of 
the year with two or three feet depth of water ; 
and that part of the trunk which is subject to 
be under water, and two or three, or five feet 
higher up, is greatly enlarged by prodigious 
buttresses, or pilasters, which, in full grown 
trees, project out on every side to such a dis- 
tance, that several men might hide themselves 
in the hollows between. Every pilaster termi- 
nates under ground, in a very large, string, 
serpentine root, which strikes off, and branches 
every way just under the surface of the ground ; 
and from these roots grow woody cones, called 
cypress knees, four, five, or six inches high, and 
from six to 24 inches in diameter at their bases. 
The large ones are hollow, and serve very well 
for bee-hives ; a small space of the tree itself is 
hollow, nearly as high as the buttresses. From 
this place, the tree, as it were, takes another 
beginning, forming a grand, straight column, 
80 or 90 feet high. When the planters fell 
these mighty trees, they raise a stage round 
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them as high as to reach above the buttresses ; 
on this stage, eight or ten negroes ascend with 
their axes, and fall to work round its trunk. I 
have seen trunks of these trees that woula 
measure eight, ten, or twelve feet in diameter, 
for 40 or 50 feet straight shaft.'' 

While at Norfolk, I felt as if I was quite in 
a southern climate again. Indeed, I was within 
25 miles of Carolina. It was a warm Carolinian 
winter^s day, although they had, a short* time 
previously, had snow 10 inches deep — a rare 
occurrence. But it was the black population, 
and the trees, called the Pride of India, which 
reminded me of the South. The latter 
are much valued by the inhabitants for their 
shade ; but I have formed such an indissoluble 
association between them and the yellow fever, 
fiom finding them so generally forming avenues 
in the streets of the southern towns, that I 
have quite an antipathy to them, and their very 
fragrance appears to me sickly. As for the 
slave-population, the sight is never agreeable. 
They are often, however, merry enough, and it 
would have humbled such of our Bond-street 
loungers, as aspire to the title, to hear, as I did, 
a little slave call his companion a dandy, because 
he happened to have rather a smarter handker- 
diief round his neck than himself. 
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We left Norfolk at nine o'clock, on the 14tlL 
It was a lovely morning, without a doud in the 
jky, or a ripple on the sea. We soon arrived 
m Hampton Roads, where the view was en- 
livened by the white sails we saw in every 
direction. Some in the distant horizon, just 
vanishing from the sight, and some within hail. 
We spoke one little sloop, out from the West 
Indies 18 days. We soon afterwards passed the 
Constitution, for London, and saw vessels of 
every description, from the beautiful and bucca- 
neering Baltimore schooners, whose raking 
masts, like the ears of a sly and vicious horse, 
seemed to bode no good, to the swift little boats, 
in which the forests of Virginia, like " Bimam 
Wood," were hastening to Baltimore, in the 
shape of fuel. 

We went the first 1 7 miles in an hoiur and 
twenty minutes, and proceeded rapidly, imtil 
t^'elve o'clock, when a fog suddenly sur- 
rounding us, and our captain not daring to 
proceed, we came most unwillingly to anchor, 
where we remained till seven o'clock the next 
morning. I have had so few disappointments 
since I landed, that I tried to reconcile myself 
easily to the delay, and sat down to read the 
Federalist till tea, when I took up the Abbott, 
which I had just received from England. It 
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kept me up till tip» o'clock in the morning — 
sitting by the stove, and occasionally going on 
deck to see whether the fog had dispersed. We 
reached Baltimore early on the morning of the 
16th; and I spent the day with some most 
estimable friends, of whom I took my final 
leave with sincere regret On the 18th, we set 
out at three o'clock in the morning, in an open 
stage waggon, haiPing decided to return to 
Philadelphia through York and Lancaster, 
instead of the old steam-boat route, as it would 
occupy no more time. The morning was bitterly 
cold ; and as the roads were a sheet of ice, and 
our horses unprepared, we advanced only three 
miles an hour, for several hours, when we 
arrived at a German's, where we procured break- 
fast and fresh horses. 

The face of the country, for the thirty miles 
we travelled in Maryland, presents, like almost 
every other part of that State which I have 
seen, a beautiful specimen of hill and dale, of 
which from one-third to on&-half is woodland, 
young vigorous trees, of second growth, so nearly 
of the same size, and so regularly disposed, that 
they perpetually suggest the idea that they 
have been planted by the hand of man. I know 
no part of England which would give you a 
predse idea of Maryland hill and dale. — 

VOL. II. n 
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Sometimes, the scenery ifKpnded me of the 
forest lands near Loughborough ; but the undu- 
^ons are bolder, and succeed each other in 
interesting variety, as far as the horizon ; some- 
times, of Derbyshire — ^Ashbourne for instance ; 
but the hills are less frequently broken by abrupt 
and precipitous cliffs, and the dales not so often 
contracted into deep romantic Tallies. About 30 
miles fix)m Baltimore, we entered York county, 
in the State of Pennsylvania. For the first few 
miles, the houses were of hewn log and plaster^ 
like those of Maryland; afterwards of stone 
and brick. As we advanced, the face of the 
country, still beautiful^ principally hill and 
dale, b^an to exhibit a much higher state of 
cultivation, and the houses assumed a more com* 
fortable and prosperous appearance. We now 
obtained a sight of the fine bams for which the 
Grermans are celebrated, and of which we had 
heard much. The land was worth from 10 to 
50 dollars per acre, in farms of from 50 to 200 
acres, occupied almost exclusively by German 
proprietors. The instances of land being rented 
were rare; and in those cases the landlord 
usually received half the gross produce for rent 
I was told, (and although I do not vouch for 
the entire accuracy of all the ** on diUT I send 
you ; on subjects like this, I seldom give them. 
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unless I have had an opportunity of cross- 
examination,) that the less opulent farmers in 
this neighbourhood expend scarcely any money 
in articles of consumption, either vesting their 
property in land, or hoarding it in a safe place. 
They are stated to make their own cotton and 
woollen clothes, their stockings, shirts, and sheet- 
ings ; exchanging wool with the hatter for hats, 
leather with the tanner for shoes, substituting 
lye for coffee, (now partially employed even in 
some of the cities, where it is sold in the shops,) 
using no tea, and very little sugar, which little 
they proems in exchange for the produce of 
their fine orchards. The best informed of them 
teach their children in the evenings ; and some- 
times they agree to board a schoolmaster at their 
houses gratuitously, and in succession, thus 
enabling him to reduce his terms to a mere trifle. 
They are said to be sociable, and very sensible 
of the comfort and independence of their con- 
dition. 

Our driver on this part of the road, had 
emigrated from Macclesfield, in Cheshire, 
where he drove a chaise, and knew many of 
our friends there. For some time he drove the 
Lancaster mail from Preston. He came out, 
he said, in his ** uniformal dress of an English 
Goadtman,** with a broad hat, long great coat. 
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wboUen-cord breeches, and jockey boots; all 
which he has discarded for an uncharacteristic, 
shabby blue coat, black waistcoat, and blue 
pantaloons. He procured employment in two 
days; and his gains have averaged, for the 
last two years, 26 dollars per month, with part 
of his board. I told him that I hoped,' when 
he made his bargain, he did not count upon 
any money from the paslengers; he said, 
** Oh no ! * Please to remember the coachman/ 
would not do here ; it would be degrading to 
ask ; although genteel people sometimes press 
me to take something, which I do not refuse." 
After this hint, I did not hesitate to foUow 
the natural impulse I felt to give an old Lan- 
caster driver a trifle, and some rum and water. 
As he seemed a very decent, sensible man, I 
asked him various questions, in such a way as 
to give no particular direction to his answers, 
and found his ideas of the country and people 
were very similar to my own. To a question, 
whether he found the Americans more or less 
civil than the English, he replied, " I think 
iitef are more accommodating and friendly, 
and more ready to obhge either a stranger or 
one another ; but, to be sure, they have always 
been in the habit of helping a neighbour, and 
have never known the depravity like of a 
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condition which made them obliged to look to 
themselves. I was surprised to see them so 
friendly to every-body." 

He quite agreed with me, that labourers, 
generally speaking, have no reasonable prospect 
of improving their condition, however uncom- 
fortable, by coming hither — I mean to the 
Atlantic States ; in the Western country, 
industry and self-denial will force their way. 
Very superior merit, or singular good for- 
tune, may still raise some to independence 
even here; but five out of ten may wander 
about for weeks or months, in the agricultural 
districts of Pennsylvania, without finding regular 
employment, or the means of supporting them- 
selves by their labour. One of our passengers, 
a respectable-looking man, said, that a friend 
of his had been applied to by a good labourer 
whose character he had long known, ofiering 
to work till the spring, for his food, which 
offer was declined. In the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia, I heard of some instances of less 
skilful labourers making similar applications in 

vain. « 9 

About 3 o'clock we stopped to dine at York, 

a town not unlike Loughborough, at a distance. 

We were not expected ; and though there 

were only two passengers who dined, the 

landlord made many apologies for producing 
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nothing but a beefsteak, veal cutlet, and tart, in- 
stead of the turkey, ham, and two or three joints 
of meat usually set on the table, even for a small 
party. Immediately on leaving York, we entered 
a beautiful and. interesting valley, called ** Creek 
Valley," where the land is said to be as good 
as in almost any part of the United States. 
On each side of the road were fine large fields, 
in a high state of cultivation. One of the pas- 
sengers, well acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood, mentioned to me the value of the 
several estates as we passed. The first, rather 
more than three hundred acres in extent, (with 
a house, and extensive bams and stabling, 
which, together, cost about 10,000 dollars,) 
were sold, two years since, at 260 dollars 
per -acre. It would, even now, bring 200, 
the fatal effects of the paper-system having 
been almost entirely averted from this district, 
either by the prudence of the bank directors, 
or, what is more likely, the inveterate habits 
of the German farmers, which did not readily 
become reconciled to a flimsy substitute for 
gqld The next farm consisted of twenty- 
five acres, with a new brick house, and a 
decent frame-bam, the erection of which would 
cost, my informant thought, more than 4000 
dollars. A gentleman, whom he pointed out 
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to me» bad just offered 7000 dollars for the 
whole, which were refused. The next farm 
was one of 150 acres, with out-buildings, but 
in high cultivation, and on6-fifth woodland* 
It had been sold the preceding week at 140 
dollars per acre. In this well-settled country 
woodland is dearer than cleared land. The next 
was a large estate, which a German had just sold 
to his sons at 105 dollars per acre, that they 
might give their sisters, as a marriage portion, 

• 

tfadr equal share, as is usual with them. The 
sons-in-law thought the sale top low. . All these 
estates are within 50 miles of Baltimore, which 
the fanners consider their market, and speak of 
as very near. 

Ten miles from York we passed the beautiful 
and classical Susquehanna, on a fine bridge, a 
mile and a quarter long ; but the night was 
closing in, and the clouds, which obscured the 
moon,preventedour seeing distinctly the scenery 
of this noble river. We had been frequently 
gratified during the day, by the view c^ a dis- 
tinct chain of the Blue Mountains in the horizon. 
We reached Lancaster, a fine eld town« (all 
things are by comparison,) at nine o'clock, hav- 
ing been 1 8 hours in completing the 70 miles 
from Baltimore. We left Lancaster at four 
o'clock the next morning, and proceeded in tiie 
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dark 14 miles to breakfast. To my great mor- 
tification, it was so cloudy and misty during a 
great part of th^ day, that my view was circum- 
scribed. We still continued, however, to see 
handsome bams, substantial houses, and beauti- 
fully cidtivated fields. From the time we left 
Lancaster, we were on the great Pittsburgh 
road, which leads to Philadelphia, through tlie 
" Great Valley,** as it is called ; the land is for 
the most part excellent, yielding from 25 to 
30 bushels of wheat, and SO to 40 of Indian 
com, to the acrei The farmers, in the county 
of Lancaster, unlike those of York, are, I was 
told, deeply in debt ; the treacherous paper 
system having been incautiously admitted. 

The country through which we passed during 
the day's ride, as far as we could see on each 
side of the road, (the fog contracting our view 
witllin narrow limits,) might be compared with 
the richest part of England, reminding me some- 
times of Ribblesdale, sometimes of Warwick- 
shire, sometimes of Gloucestershire. The best 
houses and bams are of stone, the largest houses 
being generally taverns ; and the buildings on 
the farms (which are from two to three or five 
hundred acres in extent,) are, perhaps, worth fit)m 
4,000 to 20,000 dollars. There were few (till we 
aj^roached -Philadelphia scarcely any) that could 
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be called gentlemen's houses, or which give one 
the idea of being in the vicinity of educated, 
or well-bred society. One, between 80 and 40 
miles from Philadelphia, exhibited traces of 
taste and elegance in the front of the house and 
garden : the out-buildings seemed complete and 
extensive. My companion said, the whole of the 
biuldings might cost, with the house furnished, 
7,000 dollars ; and 100 acres of land, in high 
cultivation, in the vicinity, 5,000 dollars more. 
Now, I think, with good management on the 
farm, a family might live comfortably, writh 
18,000 dollars in addition ; not with less than 
that sum, nor with so little, if there were board- 
ing-school expenses to pay, or any charges, 
except those strictly domestic Now, let us 
suppose that Mr. Birkbeck had settled there : — 
his family, except as regards society, would 
scarcely have been conscious that they were 
transplanted : he would have felt at home, in a 
cultivated country, instead of a novice in the 
prairies ; and his agricultural skill might have 
been profitably exerted in a congenial sphere : 
30,000 dollars out of the 35,000, which he is said 
to have brought with him, would have been dis- 
posed of in a form at least as convertible as at 
present I much doubt whether his whole 
property, at the end of ten years, including the 
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5,000 dollars left to accumulate with compound 
interest, would not have been of more value than 
it will now prove, and have commanded as niany 
cultivated and uncleared acres in Illinois, as he 
will possess, at the expiration of that period. If 
he should not be benefited, or be only partially 
so, by the remissions of price proposed by the 
Government to be afforded to purdiaian of 
public lands, (which will depend on the state of 
his instalments,) or if his settlement continue 
unpopular, he may actually lose by his lands, 
the reduction of three-quarter dollars per amL 
which Government contemplate in the price of 
vacant land, of course redudng the value of 
those he has entered* This, however, is a 
speculation for which I have no sufficient 
data; but I was led to think a little on the 
subject, on passing these fine Pennsylvanian 
farms. It appears to me, that the ** aUquid 
immemum infinitumque,^' which played round 
the youthful imagination of Cicero, and con- 
ducted that celebrated orator into regions of 
truth and beauty, had taken possession of the 
mind of Mr. Birkbeck, and led him, less courte- 
ously, into the prairies of Illinois, where I have 
no doubt it has long since vanished, like an ignis- 
&tuus, leaving him probably not a little mor- 
tified at having been beguiled by an insidious 
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phantom, which beckoned him to fame and 
fcntmfie in the Western wilds. 

We reached Philadelphia, 60 miles from 
Lancaster, at four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
fomid om* party at the boardihg-house increased 
by the airiyal of a gentleman and lady, and three 
daiM^ters, from Lexington, in Kentucky, who, 
hcifiigi hastily left a comfortable estate in the 
viciiiilgr of London, had become tired of the 
Western wilderness, and had returned to the 
Atlantic States, beginning to think that^ to persona 
in their easy circumstances, at least, there was 
no place like Old England, after all. 
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New York, Ist January, 1831. 

I HAD expected, ere this, to have been' 
a few days' sail of my native shores, 
cumstances, to which I have abeady ad^rted, 
have induced me to postpone my return a few 
weeks. I was at first disappointed, to find 
that it would protract my absence from home, 
but as it will give me an opportunity of seeing 
more of the New England States, I probably 
shall not ultimately regret it. I arrived here 
on the 1st December, and took up my abode 
at the Mechanic Hall. Our party at the com- 
mon table, which is always most handsomely 
provided, is composed principally of two or 
three manufacturers from Yorkshire or Lanca- 
shire, an English merchant or two, and a 
captain of the British navy. We much miss 
the Carolinians and CJeorgians, who, in the 
summer and autumn, form so agreeable an 
addition, in their way to and from Canada and 
the Springs. I am not much in the hotel, how- 
ever, for New York is a most hospitable place. 
The influx of strangers into this city, from all 
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parts of the world, is perfectly astonishing, as 
you will see by the statement which I shall 
attach to this letter ; and the society, as might 
naturally be expected, is very miscellaneous. 
There is, however, as. you will have seen from 
the detail of my visits, which I have given you 
in a former letter, some very good society, and 
in many of the old families, whose names have 
been rendered familiar to you by Mrs. Grant, 
there is much intelligence and refinement. In 
the mass of the mercantile community, however, 
I am disposed to believe, that there is less men- 
tal cultivation than in Boston, and less refine- 
ment than in Philadelphia. 

The young ladies, who are fond of 

the French style, are accused by the females 

of Philadelphia, of dressing in a more showy 

and expensive manner, but with less taste 

than themselves. I will not embroil myself 

in this delicate dispute, but will merely 

observe, that these gay, light-hearted, delicate, 

pretty, young creatures, who seem to brave the 

coldest weather, in light dresses, in their daily 

promenade in Broadway, bent on amusement, 

and without a care, exchange, I am told, 

their Elysian dreams, for the cold realities of 

life, without one parting sigh, and discharge, 

with asnduity and affection, the duties of 
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those domestic relations into which they enter 
at so very early an age. Their gay appear- 
ance in the streets, the delicious breezes 
from the beautiful bay, the purity of the 
atmosphere, and the serenity of the dear blue 
sky, are all calculated to give a stranger a very 
agreeable impression of New York, which is 
confirmed by the air of industry and animation 
which pervade it 

At present, the ground is covered with snow, 
and all is bright and beautiful after yesterday's 
storm. Broadway exhibits the gayest scene 
you can conceive. Painted sleighs, with scar- 
let doth and bufialo skins, are dashing along 
in an directions, at a prodigious speed; some 
with two horses abreast; some harnessed as 
tandems, and others with four in hand. Every 
body seems to make the most of the snow 
while it lasts, and night does not put an end 
to the festivity. The horses have a string of 
bells round their necks; and in these fine 
moon-light nights I hear them dashing away 
long after midnight. 

A few evenings since, I joined a merry 
party, in an excursion of a few miles into the 
country, where we drank tea at a friend's 
house, and returned to New York about 10 
o'dock; meeting, as we approached the dty. 
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many parties of ladies and gentlemen. The 
next day, as I was passing down Broadway, 
a party passed me, in a sleigh, who soon after- 
wards stopped and invited me to join them. 
I found it was my agreeable friends , 



, who were going to their comitry-seat, 

to take leave of some of the younger branches 
of the family, who were setting out on an 
expedition, in a sleigh, to another ootmtry-seat, 
100 miles distant I joined them gladly, and 
we had a delightful ride of nine miles, along 
the banks of the Hudson River; whose pre- 
cipitous diffs, covered with frozen snow, formed 
a fine winter^s scene. The young party had 
preceded us about an hour, to prepare their 
horses; and we found them practising their 
four-in-hand before the door. After taking 
a hasty meal together, we dad the ladies in 
their fiirs, and fixed them in their open sldgh, 
when they dashed off through the snow, intend- 
ing to cross the Hudson on the ^ ice. — ^In some 
of the streets in the town, the snow has drifted 
extremely ; and you would have been amused 
the other night, to see me going from a dinner 
party, in company with the Mayor, to the 
City Hotd, where there was a public meeting 
of the Sodety for Preventing Pauperism. It 
was with the greatest difficulty we forced our 
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sleigh ; sometimes over, and sometimes through 
the snow, which was lying in waves, four or 
five feet high. There was a pretty good meet- 
ing, but the report was less interesting than the 
one I heard last year ; which, I believe, excited 
some attention in England, and was republished 
there. That, contained sound general views ; 
while this year's Report stated little, but what 
the Committee had no/ done. I felt disposed 
to quarrel with some of the speakers, who told 
some unpleasant truths about pauperism in 
England. One of them, to whom I was intro- 
duced, as an Englishman, observed, ^^ he hoped 
he had said nothing of my country that would 
displease me.'' I replied, ^'that an English* 
man ought always to feel, that he can weUqffijrd 
to hear some painful truths respecting Atf 
country without being discomposed. 

One of the speakers said, " that he challenged 
the meeting to produce one city in Europe, 
(England excepted,) of the same extent as New 
York, where pauperism prevailed in the same 
degree. There was not one; and when such 
men as Roscoe, Chalmers, and Mackintosh, 
gave their attention 'to the subject, surely the 
inhabitants of New York would think it wor- 
thy of their consideration." 
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I tilunk I never told you that I had an oppor- 
tunity, on New Yearns Hay* of witnessing 
and joming in the old Dutch custooi of run- 
nii^ the round of complimentary calls, imme- 
diatdy after church. We must literally run, 
if we have a tc^erably extensive acquaintance, 
for we can on every lady we know, and always 
find her sitiingttp to receive company, as a mat- 
ter of course, with cake and wine on the table. 
It 18 quite ridiculous to see crowds in the 
streets, all uiging their rapid course^ as if they 
wete couriers on important business, and look- 
ing eagerly at thdr lists, to see that they make 
no onnsdions. They stay only two or three 
minutes at a place, sometimes not even sitting 
down ; and in several instances, the lady of the 
house told me, that she did not know the 
parties who had just retired. 

This custom, no doubt, had its origin in 
good feeling, which prompted the expression 
of the best wishes <^ the season ; and one of 
its principal advantages is, that it affords per- 
sons an opp(»rtunity of keeping up an acquaint- 
ance, without involving more than a yearly 
recognition, and of making advances after a 
coolness witliout much sacrifice of feding. 

The various institutions of this city and its 
virinity, are so wdl known to you, that I wiU/ 

VOL. IL I 
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not describe them. They are vay numerous, 
and *some of them admirably conducted.* 

I propose setting out .in the moroing, to 
Newhaven, on my excursion to New Englandi 
after spending three weeks here very dffe^ 
ably, and forming several valuable and interest- 
ing acquaintances. : . ^ . 

At the house of one of the most agreeaUe 
of my new fri^ids, I lately heard a discussioii 
on the merits of Mr. Jeffrey's admirable reply 
to Mr. Walsh, in the Edinburgh Review. It 
appeared to be generally approved; and some 
of those eminent men, whose opinions were of 
most value, expressed their warm approbaticm 
of it. I have met some persons who do not 
like it ; but it appears to me, to jiace the ques- 
tion so cleva'ly on its proper footing, and to 
exhibit such a fine specimen of dignified mode- 
ration, that every candid and reasonable Ameri- 
can ought to be fuUy satisfied with it. As for 
those lovers of superlatives, whose ; craving 
appetites nothing wiU satisfy but imputed 

* The particalara which I had noted^ respectii^ the prisons 
in the Northern States^ are so much less recent^ and oh fihat 
account as well as on others, so mnch less TalnaMe «nd ia- 
teresdng, than those ecmtained in Mr. Roacoe'B pampUeft, 
illready alluded to, entitled ''Additional Observations on Penal 
Jurisprudence/' that I must beg leave to refer to the work of 
tliat enlightened and distinguished friend of htimaaity. 



y 
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peffection, their opinions are of little cenise- 
qHence tx> any but themselves. 

During dinner, at the house I alluded to, 
mur host had a letter presented to him, which 
he opened and read. As soon as the servants 
had retired, he told us that it was addressed to 
eoe of the hkbck servants, but he had broken 
the aeai without examining the direction. 
Its cxNitents were as follow : — ** Your company 
itiequested at my house, on the 27th instant, to 
ttbaU and suppar— ^50 eents.** I suppose the 
pcKNT fdlow to whom it was addressed, and who 
yreaented it to Mr. . . , could not read. The 
Mgnes always seem ready for a froUc, as it is 
odkd. 

Prmridgnte, 90th Jan. 1621.— .We left New 
York as we proposed, on the 25th, and after 
Ml extremely cold ride, arrived at Newhaven 
late the same evening. The next morning, 
eiriy» I went to visit Dr. Morse, who had 
Idndly caHed upon me^ at New York, to invite 
me 4x> stuy some days with him. This I could 
not liave done, even if I had felt disposed to 
traspaai so fiur on his hospitality ; but I was 
madi gratified by this importunity oi convers- 
ing with him for an hour or two. 

On leaving Dr. Morse, I went to call on 
Mr. SJlliman, the Professor of Chemistry and 
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Mineralogy, at Yale Colliege, at Newhaveiii 
and the writer of TraVels in England, and more 
recently, in Canada. He was sitting with his 
wife, and gave me a most friendly reception. 
Our conversation turned on Mr. Roscoe, whom 
he had seen in England ; on the dispositions of 
England and America towards each other, kc 
&e. After a short sit, and an engagement to 
visit the College with him, in the afternoon, 
and to drink tea with him, I returned to Dr. 
Morse's to dinner; when I was introduced to 
the family. During dinner, and afterwards, 
in the Doctor's study, I had a good deal of 
conversation with him, on the subject of the 
progress of Unitarianism in the United States ; 
but the substance of this conversation I must 
reserve for my letter to Mr. Silliman. 

After dinner, Mr. Silliman called for me in his 
sleigh to take me to the College. While sitting 
a minute or two, he and Dr. Morse compared 
their thermometers. The one had been at 
— ir, and the other — 12^F; and Mr. S. 
mentioned, that in one part of the town a ther- 
mometer had stood at — 16** F. He also said that 
he did not know that such a degree of cold was 
on record here. We heard that a child had 
been frozen to death in bed the preceding night, 
and that a passenger had been taken dead out 
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of the stage some miles distant I observe, by 
the newspaper, that at Springfield, not far from 
here, the thermometer was at — 2S^, and at 
Northampton — 26° F. 

It was intensely cold in the apartments of the 
College, as we went, through them. Yale 
College is the largest Collegiate Establishment 
in the United States, except Cambridge, whose 
students are about equal in number. Every 
thing eonnected with it seems to be on a most 
respectable scale, and would astonish .some of 
our countr3rmen, who consider stores and dwell- 
ing-houses as the> only buildings in America. 
It was founded in 1700, and I could almost have 
fiffided myself at one pf our Universities, while 
in a lecture-room, hung with 'paintings in the 
(dd English costume ; and among which th^re 
is one jof George II. in his royal robes, and 
another of Bishop Berkeley, with his fellow- 
passengers, as large as life. You probably recol- 
lect the Bishop's ardent and generous efforts for 
the promotion of literature on this side of the 
Athintic, where he spent some years in the pro- 
leeution of his favourite design. On his return 
home^ he sent a valuable collection of books to 
Yale College, which I saw in one division of the 
library, appropriated for their reception, under 
the headof "Berkeley^** and the "Dean's bounty," 
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(for he was then a Deaii^) the i»oduce of kttdi^ 
whidi, appropriated to the puxpoae^ anppoit 
three Schokrshipe, which are bestowed <m ^tut 
three best classical scholar^ of the yeta. 

I felt mudi interested in contetnplstingf an 
Unlvernty, which seems destined to have a hatgt 
diare in foftning the chiirciies of the Ameriodi 
pec^k.^ 

We returned to Mr. Silliitian*s to tea, whetv 
Dr. Morse and his two sons joined us. I found 
that Dr, M. was engaged in drawing up a report 
on the state of the Indians, to be submitted to 
Congress. He had been sdiected by the Fresii. 
dent to travel amc^ig the Indians with Teteenee 
to this object, in consequence of having beea 
kmg employed by a society in Scodand, in the 
promotion of their benevolent designs among 
some of the northern tribes. He has devoted a 
vety long and very active life to the interests of 
literature and religion, in his infant country, 
combining the attainments of a scholar, with 
the apostolic zeal of a missionary, and often 
exdianging domestic endearments and literary 
ease for the perik of the wilderness, and the 
privations of solitary joumies in swamps and 



'For A pattioblftr iu»6unt of thn Colkg^ 6f the Unitid 
States, see Diincan*s Tpavds ; also AppencHk B. 
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&R8tt. When Mr. Hall's sennon on Infidditj 
i^ypeared, he printed ah edition at his own 
expense, although -in very moderate drcum-^ 
stanees ; and has sinoe endeavoured to introduce 
among his countrymen a high standard of prac« 
tical excellence, by exhil^ting to theur view that 
extraordinary combination of tiie lowly and the 
qilendid virtues of the Christian character, 
whidt adorned the life, and has embalmed the 
memory, of the late Mr. Reynolds, of BtistoL 
Oar conversation during tea was on general 
topics-; .and after tea, I had a long*t£te4-tdte 
with Dr. M. who has travelled a great deal, and 
18 very entertaining* 

About nine o'clock, Mr. S. sent me liome 
in his sle^h, and the cold deterred me from 
attempting to travel at night The next morn- 
ing, it was quite warm, and at eig^ o'dock I 
aet out in the stage; and passing through 
Deiliam and Middleton, reached Hartford, 84 
miles, at five o'clock in the evening. As we 
entered the Connecticut Valley, and approached 
Middleton, on the Connecticut river, about one- 
tfaird of a mile broad, the country became very 
interesting, and some of the views magnificent. 
The Valley is from 20 to SO miles wide, and is 
the same which you may remember me to have 
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cromed^ 100 or 150 mfles higher, to Hanover, 
the day that I anived at Concord, whence I 
wrote to you m the rammer. 

Hartford is a pretty New England town, 
beautifully dtuated. The principal street, as 
usual, is very long, very wide, and lined with 
two rows of American ehns, whidi fovrn a 
handsome avenue. I travelled about for half 
an hour after my arrival, and then returned to 
my inn, where the civility of the landlord 
formed a strong and pleasing contrast tolhe 
apathy of my Newhaven host Indeed, it was 
an excellent inn, perhaps the best, or neariy ao, 
that I have seen in America ; the chamber was 
so neat and well-furnished, that it reminded 
me of home, and my little tea-tray, (for the 
landlord indulged me, and I indulged myself, 
with my tea in my own room for once,) exhi- 
bited a degree of taste in the disposition of its 
china, and cut-glass preserve dishes, which 
would have astonished some of my countrymen, 
if they could have seen them. 

Here, as at Concord, I found two large hand- 
some volumes of Scott's Bible, in the mahogany 

drawers. After tea, I wrote to , and the 

following morning, (Sunday,) I attended the 
EpiscopalChurch. Itwassolinedwith Ckristtmu^ 
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dther winding round the pillars^ or hung 
in festoons round the gallery, that it resem- 
Ued a grove. The sulgect of the sermon was 
an exposition, or vindication of the Liturgy, 
and my heart warmed when I heard the minister 
enumerate, among its claims to the affectionate 
legBOtd of the congregation, *' the opportunity 
which it afforded them of worshipping in the 
very words in which saints had, for centuries, 
breathed their devotions in the land of their 
fathers, and of still offering their incense in the 
same censer with their brethren in Britain, that 
brighter star in the firmament of the Reforma- 
tion.'' In the afternoon, I attended the Pres- 
byterian, or Scotch Calvinistic Church, when we 
had an excellent sermon. At the dose of the 
service, the minister announced that it was the 
wish of many of the congregation, that the fcd- 
lowing Friday should be set apart for prayer 
and fasting ; and that it was expected it would be 
observed by the members of the church. I fdt 
that I was among the descendants of the Puri- 
tanic exiles, (for such were many of them, rather 
than emigrants,) and I could not but breathe 
an earnest wish, that the spirit of an Eliott 
might still linger in the land which preserved 
these vestiges of more devotional times. — The 
Presbjrteriaii church was larger and handsomer 
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than Mr. *8 dutpel ; the Episcopalian on 

a par with St. ; and there was nothing to 

distinguish the congregations from that of 
either of them. At noon, I walked for an 
hour, up the valley ; the soft air, and the sur- 
rounding semery, in its winter garb, reminded 
me strongly of some of our most beautiful 
mild winter days. 

I find, in looking over my letter, that I have 
said nothing of the taum of Newhaven. It is the 
prettiest town I have sec^ in this country, and I 
do not remember one that I think prettier in 
England. One of the churches has a Gothic 
tower, which, from its reminding me so strongly 
of home, both when I saw it from the bay, in 
October, and during this visit, I think it 
must be the only one I have seen in America ; 
and as I cannot recollect any other, I suppose 
it is. — I left Hartford at 5 o'clock on Monday 
morning, a lovely spring-like day, and arrived 
here, (Providence, Rhode Island,) 70 miles 
distant, at the same hour in the evening ; the 
road being in excellent order for sleighing. 

The New York papers mention a fleet of 
ships being off, so that I hope, on my arrival 
in three or four days, at New Bedford, to 
receive my letters. 
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The following is the statement that I pro- 
mised to attach to this letter ; it is copied from 
a New York newspaper. 

TUrty-five thousand five hundred and sixty passengers arrived 
at the pert of Neir York, £rom the Ist of March, 1818, 
to the Uth of December, 1819, as entered at the Mayor's 
OBoe* 



Americans 
En^ish .. 

Iridi 

Preach ... 

Scoldi 

Germans .. 
Spanish .. 
Hdlanders 



16,628 
7629 

6067 
930 

1492 
499 

217 
155 



Italians 103 



Swiss 372 

Norw^ans 3 

Swedes 28 

Portuguese 54 

Africans 5 

Prussians 48 

Sardinians 3 

Welshmen 590 

Danes 97 
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Eetter XXXV. 

Pr<mdenee> 31 st Jan. 1821. 

On the state of public affairs in England, I have 
no heart to write, though I am sanguine enough 
to feel considerable confidence in the present sta- 
bility and the future prosperity of my native 
country, as well as in her permanent xdaims to the 
attachment and ven^^tion of every friend of 
the human race ; but I sometimes feel humbled 
among foreigners^ engaged in the perpetual 
discussion of the late lamentable proceedings in 
Parliament, and at seeing the Queen at the head 
of a column in every provincial paper. As 
soon as we are known to be Englishmen, (and 
we are soon recognized as such,) the first ques- 
tion at every pot-house is, " Well, and what 
are you going to do with your Queen ?" — Even 
the old widows, in the Asylum in Philadelphia, 
took a private opportunity, while my conduc- 
tor's back was turAed, to squeeze out of me all 
the information they could on the subject. I 
grieve to think how the details of these proceed- 
ings have penetrated into the remotest comers 
of the Union. The fate of the Bill, however, 
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has impressed the people of this country gene- 
rally with a far more correct idea than they 
formerly entertained of the degree of popular 
liberty in England — a topic on which I have 
almost uniformly found them extremely igno- 
rant. 

This place was founded by the celebrated 
Roger Williams^ and a few of his people, who 
left Massachusetts ** to seek their providences,** 
as they called it, when their pastor was banished. 
The life of this singular man throws much Ught 
on the history of the age and country in which 
he lived — a history which should be deeply 
studied by all who wish to trace the inconsis- 
tencies of human character, and the anomalies 
of the human mind. They will learn from the 
contemplation of the principal actors in the 
scenes which that history presents, how good 
sense may sometimes consist with fanaticism, 
generosity of sentiment, with party feeling, 
practical liberality, with theoretical bigotry, 
extended views of human improvement, and an 
ardent desire to advance the general interests of 
the human race, with occasiohal acts of intoler- 
ance and persecution, and a pertinacious adher- 
ence to the chilling tenets of a narrow creed.* 

• " Roger Williams was a native of Wales, and emigrated 
to New England, in 1630. He was then a young man, of 
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My letter to -^-~ laft us stfdy •nived «t 
Providence. The fioUowing d»y I dined m 
fmuUe (a very unuwil Hung in Amcsrica,) with 

austere life and popular nnfinen, full of redUi^ fiUSkt^ im 
controversy, and gifted with a rapid, oopioosy and vehement 
eloquence. The writers of those days represent him as being 
fell of torbalent and singular opimons, ' and the whole 
coontry/ saitk the quaint Ck>t|o« If adier, ' was soon like 
to be set on fire by the r^id motion of a wind-mill in the 
head of this one man.! To his fervent aeal for liberty of 
opinion, this singnlar man nnited an equal degree €i tenadty 
to every article of hk own namnr creed. He objected to dbe 
eostom of returning thanks afier meat, as, in aakne raannar, 
involving a corruption of primitive and pure worship ; he 
reJFused to join any of the churches in Boston, unless they 
wenld first make a public and solemn declaration ef their 
repentance for having communed with the chuitthaf Ep^gUuid; 
and when his doctrines of religious liberty were condemned 
by the clergy, he wrote to his own church at Salem, ' that 
i^ they wotdd not separate as wdl from the churdies of Neir 
England, as of Old, he would separate from, them.' 

''All his peculiar opinions, whether true or erroneous, were 
alike offensive to his puritan brethren, and controversy soon 
waxed warm. Some logicians, more tolerant or politic than 
the rest, attempted to reconcile die disputants by a whimaical, 
and not very intelligible sophism. They approved not, said 
they, of persecuting men for conscience sake, but solely of 
correcting them for sinning against conscience ; and so not 
peraecnting, but punishing heretics. Williams was not m 
man who could be in^Kised upon by word^ or intimidated by 
threats; and he accordingly persevered in inculcating his 
doctrines publicly and vehemently. The clergy, after having 
endeavoured in vain to shake him by argument and reaon^ 
strance, at last determined to oall in the aid of the civil author- 
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Ifr. -v and the succeeding one, with the 
princdpal merchant. General , who is, pro- 
bacy, at this moment more extensively aigaged 

lity; and the General Court, after due oonsideration *of the 
cue, passed sentence of banishment upon him^ or, as they 
phrased it> ' ordered his removal out of the jurisdiction of 
die Court.' Some of the men in power had determined that he 
shoidd be seat to England; bat» when they sent to take him, 
Aey Ibond that, with his usnal spirit of resolute indepen- 
denoe, he had already departed, no one knew whither, accom- 
panied by a few of his people, who, to use their own language, 
had gone with their beloved pastor ' to seek their provi* 
denoea.' When compelled to leave Massachusetts, after 
some wanderings, he pitched his tent at a place, to which he 
gave the name of Providence, and there became the founder 
and Ifgidatar of the colony of Rhode Island. There he oen- 
tinoid to rule, sometimeB as the governor, and always as the 
guide and father of the settlement, for 48 years, employing 
himself in acts of kindness to his former enemies, affording 
leHef to the distressed, and offering an asylum to the perse^ 
CDted. 

<« It should also be remembered, to the honour of Roger 
WmiaiDs, that no one of the early colonists, without except- 
ing Wflfism Penn himself, equalled him in justice and bene- 
vidcnee towards the Indians. He laboured incessantly, and 
with much, success, to enlighten and conciliate them ; and by 
this means acquired a personal influence among them, which 
he had frequently the enviable satisfM^tion of exerting in 
bdialf of those who had banished him. It is not the least 
remarkable or characteristic incident of his varied life, that 
within one year after his exile, and while he was yet hot with 
eantroversy, and indignant at his wrongs, his first interference 
with the afiirs of his former colany was to protect its frontier 
settlements from an Indian massacre."— -Ffi^rfaaif^Dwcoiirjer. 
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in the China trade» than any other parson in 
the country. He is said to be oonoemed in SO 
ships round the Cape, and is the exclusive 
owner of about 5000 tons, as I was informed, 
in two different quarters. The , of 

Boston, who have, till lately, been the most 
extensive China merchants, own 4000 tons, and 
I believe 16,000 is the extent of the trade. 

You win be aware, that details of this kind 
must always be received with great caution; 
and you will readily conceive, that it is with no 
small mortification that I hear these American 
merchants talk of sending their slni}S to 
London and Liverpool, to take in goods or 
spede, with which to purchase tea for the sup- 
ply of European ports, almost within sight of 
our own shores. They often taunt me, by ask- 
ing me what our Grovernment can possibly mean 
by prohibiting us from engaging in a profitable 
trade, which is open to them and to all the 
world ; or where can be our boasted liberties, 
while we tamely submit to the infraction of 
our natural rights, to supply a monopoly as 
absiu'd as it is unjust, and to humour the caprice 
of a Company, who exclude their fellow-subjects 
fi*om a branch of commerce, which they do 
not pursue themselves, but leave to the enter- 
prize of foreigners, or commercial rivals. On 
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sndi ocxaukms^ I can only reply, that both ouv 
Govemment and People are growing wiser, and 
that if the charter of the East India Company 
be roiewed, when it next expires, I will allow 
them to infer, that the people of England havq 
Kttle influence in the administration of their 
own. aflbirs* 

I had ordered a sleigh to come after dinner, to 
tidke me to Pawtucket, four miles distant ; the 
seat of the manufactures which have so long ren* 
dered Providence celebrated as a manufacturing 
town. From the want of punctuality in the cook, 
however, it was too dark, on my arrival there, 
to see more than the outside of the miUs. The 
village had something of the uninviting appear- 
anee of Stockport or Bolton. I returned iQ 

time to drink tea at Mr. 's. He told me, 

that Slater, (an old workman of Sir Richard 
Arkwright,) who first introduced cotton-spin- 
ning into the United States, is still living at 
Pawtucket, though very old. He came over 
about 1789, but did not succeed for three or 
four years. He and his partners have made 
a handsome fortune in the business, though 
not very extensively engaged in it The 
Biraiber of spindles in the immediate ndgh« 
txmrhood of Providence, I was told, is from 
100,000 to 130,000, and the annual consump- 
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tion of cotton about 15,000 bales, and increaf* 
ing.*^ — ^The accommodations at Providence are 
miserable ; and I saw the town to great disad- 
vantage, the weather being very wet, and the 
streets' inundated with melted snow. The 
Small window-panes and narrow streets, gave it 
more the appearance of a dirty manufscturing 
town, than any I had before seen in America. 
The next morning, 1st February, I set out 
for Newport, and was disappointed to find that 
General , who had arranged to accom- 
pany me thither, (one of his ships having just 
arrived,) was prevented by indisposition. Our 
miserable stage was soon crowded with. sea- 
faring people ; and although the driver tried to 
force another upon us, urging that he was a 
Ug^ man, the passengers guessed we were 
stowed close enough, and we proceeded. The 

• 

* '* There are now (1821) more than 100 cotton fiEurtoriet 
in Rhode Island, and the adjacent parts of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, the business of which is transacted princi- 
pally at Providence : about 10 vessels are constantly employed 
in the exportation of cotton goods." — Months Universal 
Gazetteer. 

I took great pains with some of my commercial friends, to 
ascertain the probable consumption of cotton in the manu- 
factories of the United States. Their statements varied from 
30,000 to 60,000 bales, of 300 pounds each. I am disposed 
to beb'eve, that it was then between 50,000 and 60,000, and 
rapidly on the inoreaae.— See Appendix, C. 
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torrmts farmed by the melting , snow, which 
had disappeared with uncommon rapidity, had 
washed the road into gullies ; and we were often 
oUiged to get out and walk, having recourse, 
OD one occasion, to a team of oxen, to drag us 
out of a snow-drift. Passipg through Warren, 
we reached Bristol, 16 miles from Providence, 
at three o'clock, and dined there ; three or four 
very jHietty daughters of the landlord, from 10 
to 15 years of age, waiting on us. Two miles 
fiom Bristol, we reached the ferry^ where we 
made out way through the ice, more than a 
mile across, to the island on which Newport is 
ntuated ; and which gives its name to Provi- 
dexkce Plantation, and indeed to the whole State. 
It soon afterwards grew dark, and we had a 
dangerous ride to Newport, where we arrived 
safe at last, after many ** alarms,** and two or 
three Ihnes bringing the vehicle to the ground 
again^ by hanging to windward, as the captains 
termed it. 

The inn where we stopped, (said to be the 
best in the town,) was a perfect Wapping pot- 
house ; and the hostess, who sat at table with 
us, the least agreeable woman in that capacity 
whom I have met with in the United States, 
^jgcept the old woman, with a sharp visage, on 
thf other side of the Pedee, in Carolina, who 
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is described with great aocufaey by liettteiumt 
HUQy^ and who gav^ us a greasy breakfast, on 
eur way to Charlestcm, charging us an acre 
ef land, or a dollar each for it 

The morning after my arrival at Newport, 
I set out early, to make my commercial calk, 
bat finding these industrioas New England- 
men had returned home to breakfast, I stroHed 
about the town ; and a more deft^late ^aoe I 
have seldom .sisen, or one which exhibited more 
evident symptoms of decay. The wooden 
houses had either never been paintec^ of had 
lost their paint, and were going to ruin. A 
decent house here and there, seemed to indi-: 
cate, that some residents of respectability still 
Hngered behind; but the dose habitations^ 
with their small windows, and the narrow, 
dirty, andhirregular streets, exhibited no trace 
of the attractions which once renderedBthis a 
summer resort for the planters from the South. 
Those attractions are, perhaps, to be found in 
the beautiful bay and fine water scenery in the 
vicinity. A fiigate, it is said, can sail up the 
river, within a few miles of Providence, 80 
miles distant. 

In the afternoon, I met , who invited 

me to go with him to a party, at the British 
Consul's, who resides at Newport I was 
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•gtonkhed to find that a JbitiBh Consul vege* 
tated there, and had hardly expected, that ib 
io desolate a place, I should be mvited to a 
party. I declined his offer, being aigaged to 
a ccHximerGial acquaintance to tea. On calfing 
with him, however, to pay my respectSt as 
usual, to the ofBdal diaracter of our Consu], 
I found that the daughter of the g^itleman 
i was going to visit, had already engaged 
me to aooompany her thither ; having written 
a note to say, she should bring a stranger, intro* 
duoed to her father^ After an early visit at 
her father's, I sallied forth with her and her 
nster, and a cousin, who, I was informed, was 
the belle of the town ; but who did not appear 
to have strongar chums to distinction ^|ian my 
£nr ocmduetress, a genteel, agreeaUtflpbl of 15 
years of age. The streets were flaating with 
mehhg snow, and our lantern, as usual, be- 
guiled us into more puddles, than it preserved 
us from. 

On reaching the Consul's, my fair compa- 
nions went up stairs to refit, and I was shown 
into the drawing-room, where I found a pha- 
lanx of 18 or 14 young ladies. A few young 
men dropped in, in the course of the evening, 
hut I soon found, that, as. usual, in declining 
sea-port8» they were at a premium, and I had 
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an excellent opportunity of asoertaining the 
standard of female society there. You would 
really have been surprised at the general appear- 
ance and manners of the young ladies— of the 
young men I will say little. One of them, 
joking my fair conductress on reading Dugald 
Stewart, I was not a little pleased to find, in 
tiie conversation which it gave me the oppw- 
tunity of pursuing, that she was just finishing 
his Elements, and proceeding to Paley. On 
observing that I was interested in learning that 
she was acquainted with these honoured coun- 
trymen of mine, she said, ** but you have not 

been introduced to Miss i , on the other 

side of the room ; she studies a great deal more 
than any of us, and went to a quiet place in 
the country, for three months this summer, 
that she mi^ht not be interrupted.** So you see, 
they are not perfect savages, even in thetruins 
of a New England sea-port. Mr. ■■ had 
been the Consul there for 18 years. 

You will remember that we occupied the 
town several years during the revolutionary 
war, and some bloody battles were fought in 
the neighbourhood; where the remnants of 
an old British fort are to be seen. One of 
the churdies in Newport is more than an 
hundred years old ; quite a piece of antiquity 
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in this New World ; and there is a windmill- 
tower, or something like it, which carries back 
the iniaginations of the natives to tery.diHant 
Hmes^ as their antiquarians have not yet dis- 
covered either its date or object 

I was very g^ad to leave Newport, of which; 
in finer weather^ and a cleaner inn, I should 
jHTobably have received a different impression. 
As we now crossed the island by day-light, 
I was surprised at its fertility. For 12 miles, 
the fidds on both sides of the road, were rich and 
highly cultivated; and the sheep and cattle, 
and stone-waUs, and the scarcity of trees, (for 
the very firewood is brought from the main 
land,) reminded me of some parts of Derby- 
shire, or the rocky districts of Yorshire; for 
the whcde island is rocky. 

In this island the celebrated Bishop Berkeley 
resided two years and a half, and composed his 
Minute Philosopher. It has been said, indeed, 
that the rural descriptions which frequently 
occurred, were suggested by the beautiful land- 
scapes which lay before him while he was 
writing.* The following verses, which he 
composed 50 years before the Declaration of 
ladependence, evinced the sanguine anticipation 

^ See Professor Smith, of Phikdelpliia, and Verplank's 
Disoonrae before the Histmcal Sodety of New York. 
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which had been fonned by our iSiistrious oonii* 
trymam, with regard to the future destiay of 
Amerioa; and whatever may be our ofkmm 
c£ their oocrectnesst as prophedeit or of tht 
period of their fidfihuent^ they cannot be read 
without interest, as the poeticail predictions of 
this great philosopher. 

'' There shall be song another golden age, 
^' The rite of Empires and of Arts ; 
** ^' The good and great inspiring epic iBge, 
*' The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

^* Not soch as Europe breeds in her decay, 
'' Such as she bred when fresh and young. 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay. 

By fiitme poets shall be sung. 

^' Westward the oonrse of Empire takes its way, 
'' The four first acts already past, 
*' A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
*^ Time's noblest of^ring is the last." 

At the distance of 18 miles from Newport, 
we waited for the Providence stage, in a 
country tavern, kept by a Quaker lady ; her 
ten blooming children, from S to 25 years o£ 
age, handsome and well-dre^ed, and partica- 
larly respectable in their manners. I did not 
expect to find such good manners in Rhode 
Island) ' although it is as celebrated as X*aaesu 
shire, (and justly celebrated,) for its blooming 
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beauties. I «iw on the idamd, more <of the 
old JSnglish fiurmer, and met more Darbys and 
^oana jigging away con their fEum horsey than 
in any other part .of the United States. We 
had a ^daik uneomfoctable lide liither, where 
weaprrived late at night, on the Sd Januaiy, as 
g^ad to reach the end of our journey as you 
probably are. 

The following day was Sunday, and I at* 
taided the Presbyterian diapel in tlie morning, 
and the Baptkts in the afternoon, as thare 
was no Episcopal church. The appearance 
(of these <|daees of wcH^p, and of the congre- 
gation, oorresponded much more nearly with 
British ideas of New En^and, than any thing 
I had pre^ously seen. The former, simple and 
plain, almost to parsimony; the latter, cold; 
graven and in a very homely dress. In the 
smallest town in New England, where I had 
spant my Sundays before, the diurdbes and 
eongvegalakms w^e, in appearance, pretty 
mudi on a^par with the average in England. 
The preachess, -too, in New Bedford, had mcne 
of Ae nasal twang than I had .gmierally met 
with ; indeed, so much as to be almost ludi- 
crous, at least, to those who connect English 
associations with it 
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On the 5th and 6th, I delivered my letters 
of introduction, and received and accepted* 
several invitations. The pleasantest house 

that Ivisited was that of • , whom I had 

met, with the agreeable females of his f amUj, 
in Canada. Our conversation turned pnnd- 
pally on . the subject of missions among the 
American Indians, and of the dispositions 
which Englfmd and America ought to fed 
tbwards each other. I endeavoured to convince 
them that they were not sufficientiy sensible of 
their hereditary honours, nor of the degree 
in which they were hourly indebted to Europe, 
for many of the elements of their rapid pros- 
perity ; and I tried to induce them to imagine 
what America would have been at this momarit, 
if left to her internal resources only, and cut 
oflF from all intercourse with Europe, from the 
date of her independence. One of the young 
ladies, (they were extremely well-educated,) 
took part with me in the argument, and we 
had a lively and agreeable evening. They 
pressed me to stay to a large dinner-party the 
following day. The society of New Bedford 
is very limited, and exhibits the plain homely 
appearance we are accustomed to associate with 
the idea of thrifty New Englanders. Some of 
the families, indeed, live in handsome houses ; 
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but the genteel, and indeed, gay style of the 
young family I visited, forms a striking con- 
trast with all around them. 

The town has risen almost entirely on the 
whale fishery, which is still profitable, and in 
which the little island of Nantucket has 70 ships 
engaged.* You know these are sometimes absent 
tot two or three years, and sail quite round the 
globe, before they return. I could not see Nan- 
tucket from the New Bedford shore, but Martha's 
Vineyard and the Elizabeth Islands were dis- 
tinctly visible. I heard so much of these when 
beating off the coast, on our passage out, that 
they seemed like old acquaintances. Indeed, 
Nantucket shoal cost our captain and a Bri- 
tish naval of&cer a night's rest, and induced 
OS to peep out of our births while they were so 
gravdy examining their chart, and listening 
to the seaman who was heaving the lead. 

The severe winter has been keenly felt at 
Nantucket, all intercourse with the main land 
having been entirely suspended for four or five 
weeks; and the supplies of wood, as well as 
of other comforts, having been thus cut off. 

* S«e a very interesdng aooount of the wreck of a whale 
ihip from Kentucky, in the Appendix, D. 
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Portland^ State of Maine, 17th Fefamaiy, 1831. 

At six o^dock, on the 7tli, we took leave 
of New Bedford, and set off in the stage for 
Boston. It was a dark morning, with rain 
and sleet, but not cold. The oonntry seemed 
laboriously cultivated, but very barren ; an4 
occasionally we skirted the native forests oi 
slanted pine and cedar. We breakfasted at 
a poor house, where we met with civility; 
but where the meagre fare, so little in the 
American fashion, evinced that we were either 
on a road little frequented, or in the track of 
travellers who still retained some tincture of the 
right thrifty economical habits of their New 
England ancestors. I atill observed, however, the 
neat, dean dress, which distinguishes the chil* 
dren even of the poorest farmer in New Eng* 
land; and indeed, generally throughout America^. 
Rags and a dirty squalid appearance will be 
quite new to me on my return, as I have 
scarcely seen an instance of them since I left 
the Slave-States ; and there, generally speaking, 
only among the blacks. 
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In the course of the morning, we passed 
within 19 miles of Plymouth, where the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed about 200 years ago. The 
second Centenary Anniversary was celebrated 
there a few weeks since, and an immense con- 
course of people assembled. The following 
are a few of the toasts which were given on that 
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^ The character of William Penn — like that 
of an American autumn — ^mild— calm — bright 
•»4ibounding in good fruits." 

^Old times— old folks— old records — and 
Old Colony." 

^ Literature ; Antiquities of New England ; 
EDiotf s IndijAn BiUe, writ with but one pen-*- 
Newman's Concordance, compiled by the light 
of pine knots." 

*• The Rock of Plymouth. May it be trod- 
den two thousand years hence, by as worthy 
feet as leaped upon it two hundred years ago." 

** Speed the arts, which speed the plough, 
which speeds the keel which Jack built" 

^ The ancient haunts of the Pilgrims ; tongues 
in trees ; books in the running streams ; ser- 
mons in stones ; and good in every thing." 

" The hospitality of our Fathers-^-the best 
first, and the best always." 

There is an annual celebration, but to that, 
I believe, none make a point of going, except 
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those in the vicinity; while the dose of the 
century is rendered an interesting and solemn 
occasion, by the assemblage of distinguished 
characters from all parts of New England; 
who unite in the offices of religion, and after 
the delivery of an appropriate oration,* spend 

* The following is an extract from the Oration spoken on this 
occasion^ by Mr. Webster^ an eminent lawyer iuid Mem- 
ber of Congress. It is an oration which will bear a com- 
parison with the finest specimens of modem eloquence : — 

'' Different, indeed, most widely different, from all com- 
mon instances of emigration and plantation, were the condT- 
tion, the purposes, and the prospects of onr Fathers, when 
they established their infant colony upon this spot. They came 
hither to a land firom which they were never to return. 
Hither they had brought, and here they were to fix their 
hopes, their attachments, and their objects. Some natnrsl 
tears they shed, as they left the pleasant abode of thefr 
fathers ; and some emotions they suppressed, when the white 
cliffs of their native country, now seen for the last time, 
grew dim to their sight. They were acting, however, upon 
a resolution not to be changed. With whatever stifled 
regrets, with whatever occasional hesitation, with whatever 
appaling apprehensions, which might sometimes arise with 
force to sliake the firmest purpose, they had yet committed 
themselves to heaven, and the elements ; and a thousand 
leagues of water soon interposed, to separate them for ever 
from the region which gave them birth. A new existence 
awaited them here ; and when they saw these shores, rough, 
cold, barbarous, and barren, as then they were, they beheld 
their country. That mixed and strong feeling, which we 
call love of country, and which is, in general, never ex- 
tinguished from the heart of man, grasped and embraced its 
proper object here. Whatever constitutes country, except 
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the evening in festivity. The rock on which 
the Fathers landed, is now brought into the 

die earth and the 8aii> all the moral causes of afibction and 
tttadiment, which operate upon the hearty they had brought 
with them to their new abode. Here, were now their funi- 
lies and friends ; their homes, and their prosperity. Before 
they reached the shore, they had establishments of a social 
system ; and at a much earlier period had settled their forms 
of religious worship. At the moment of their landing, 
there for e, they possessed institutions of goremment, and 
institutions of religion ; and friends and fEunilies, and social 
sad religious institutions, established by consent, founded 
on choice and preference. How nearly do these fill up your 
iriiole idea of country ! 

" The morning that beamed on the first night of their repose, 
nw the Pilgrims already established in their country. There 
were political institutions, and civil liberty, and religious 
worship. Poetry has fancied nothing in the wandering of 
heroes so distinct and characteristic Here was man, indeed, 
uijvotected and unprovided for on the shore of a rude and 
fcarful wilderness ; but it was politic, intelligent, and educated 
man. Every thing was civilijEed but the phjrsical world. 
Institutions, containing in substance all that ages had done 
Cor human government, were established in a forest. Culti- 
vated mind was to act on uncultivated . nature ; and more 
than all, a government and a country, were to commence, with 
the very first foundations laid under the divine light of the 
Christian Religion, Happy auspices of a happy futurity ! 
Who could wish that his countr3r's existence had otherwise 
begun ? Who would desire the power of going back to the 
sges of fable ? Who would wish for an origin, obscured in 
the ^»r\mtH»A of antiquity ? Who would wish for other em- 
Mfifftning of his country's heraldry, or rather ornaments of 
hor genealogy, than to be able to say, that her first 
nittCBce was with intelligence ; her first breath, the inspira- 
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middle of the town, at Ry mouth; and it is 
proposed to erect a monument over it, in a 

^ns of liberty; Her first principle, the troth of dirine 

religion? 

• « Local attadimentB and sympediies would, ere long, spring 
ap in the breasts of our ancestors, endearing to them the 
pbce of their refuge. Wherever natural objects are assembled 
with int^restii^ scenes and high efforts, they obtain a hold on 
human feeling, and demand from ike heart a sort of recogni- 
tion and regard. This rock sooa became hallowed in the 
«tfteem of the Pilgrims, and these hiUs grateful to their sight. 
Neither they nor their children were again to till the so3 of 
jg itgloiHlj nor again to traverse the seas which surround her. 
But there was a new sea, now open to their enterprise, and' a 
new soil, which had not fidled to respond gratefully tx> their 
laborious industry, and which was already assuming a robe of 
'verdnxe. Hardly had they provided shdlter for the livings ere 
they were summoned to erect sepuldires for the deadw— The 
ground had become- sacred by enclosing the remains of some 
of their companions and connexions. A parent, a child, a 
husband, or a wife, had gone the way of all flesh, and mingled 
with the dust of New England. We naturally look with 
strong emotions to the spot, though it be a wilderness, where 
the ashes of those we love repose. Where the heart has laid 
down what it loved most, it is desirous of lapng itself down. 
No sculptured marble, no enduring monument, no honourable 
inscription, no ever-burning taper that would drive away the 
darkness of death, can soften our sense of the reality of mor- 
tality, and hallow to our feelings the ground which is to cover 
us, like the consciousness that we shall sleep, dust to dust, 
with the object of our affections. 

'^ In a short time, other causes sprung up to bind the Pil- 
grims with new cords to their chosen land. Children were 
bom, and the hopes of future generations found this the land 
of their nativity, and saw that Aey were bound to its fortunes. 
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chamber of which may be deposited the original 
recGfrds, charter^ &c. all of which are preserved* 
I will not attempt to communicate the reflections 
which my proximity to this interesting spot ex- 
cited, as I rode musing along. Your own ima^ 
gination, as in days of yore, will outstrip mine. 

About noon, we passed through Taunton, a 
nice little town, with some excellent houses in 
it; and on reaching the gap, on the Blue 
GQlls, 15 miles from Boston,, the view was 
very extensive and beautiful. The aftemorai 
was brilliant, and I really thought I had seldom 
if ever (in the absence of fine mountains) seen 
a more magnificent prospect than was pre- 
sented by the amphitheatre before us ; including 
Boston, with its numerous spires and forests of 
masts, the bay, studded with islands, and a 
ridi undulating surface^ bounded by an devated 
hcMizon, and adorned with more villages and 
steeples than were ever presented to my view 
in the same space. 

We reached Boston, 62 miles from New 
Bedford, at six o'clock in the evening ; and at 
9 my old habitation, I found the summer 

They behdd their Fathers' graTes around them ; and while 
they read the memorials of their toils and labours^ they 
f«||oieed in the inheritance which they found bequeathed to 
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party aimoet diiqiersed. Ainoi^ the fiedi 
boarders was an • eminent Salem m»diant» 
who is here on duty as Senator of the State. 
The next day I cfOled on as many of my old 
friends as a three o'dock dinner would admit 
of; and in the course c€ that and the fcdlowing 
morning, I had made either one or two engage- 
ments for each of the eight days I purposed 
remaining in Boston, besides being obliged to 
tetvLse many invitations. Of these visits I have 
already sent you an aocx>unt, and feel nradi 
gratification in introducing you to some of 
the estimable friends in whose domestic circles 
I have spent many very agreeable hours. I 
ion continually surprised to find so large a 
proportion of both sexes, who have made 
the tour of Europe. An ardent desire to 
see the land of their fathers is, indeed, very 
natural among a people so intelligent and 
well-educated as the Bostonians, and living, as 
they do, surrounded by monuments of the revo- 
lution, which tore them from the parent country, 
to the people of which they are far more nearly 
assimilated in their character and habits than 
the inhabitants of any other city in the United 
States. The style of living in the best circles 
is rather expensive and luxurious for so pure a 
democracy ; but there is a simplicity, frankness. 
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fiberElBty» intelligence, and cultivation, which, 
OMnbined with their English taste and habits of 
tUnking, gives to the sodety of Boston an 
agreeable '^ Je ne sais quoi/* which distinguishes 
itfrom that of any other dty in theUnion. There 
■re i^everal public libraries ; but the only one 
that I have visited is the Athenaeum, where there 
is an excellent library, and a veiy large coU 
of the periodical works of Great Britain 



and America. The number of the inhabitants 
in Boston is about 40,000 ; its officers are aimu- 
ally elected by the whole people ; and at the 
paUic meetings, which are frequently held on 
diffisrent subjects, every individual has a right 
to speak. The immediate government of the 
town is confided to a certain number, who are 
termed select-men, and correspond with our 
courts of aldermen. The oldest house now 
standing in Boston, and probably in the United 
States, is one in Tremont-street, which was 
built about 150 years since by the celebrated 
Sir Harry Vane- 

I have not mentioned your old acquaintance, 
James, much of late. He has been a great 
treasure, indeed, and, infinitely to his credit, he 
is returning to England about as good a servant 
as he left it. At one period, he degenerated alittle, 
when visions of American estates floated before 
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his imagination ; but I desired him to oft the 
apparent advantages offered to him by this coun- 
try to the bottom, and to embrace them if they 
were solid ; and his excellent judgment, I think, 
has decided that he is best at home. Occasion- 
ally, while the people at an inn were asking me 
** when the gentleman, who was cleaning the 
horses, would come to his breakfast," I have 
heard him talking about ** the other man in the 
parlour;" but the delusion soon passed *away, 
and he is now, in every respect, I think, as atten- 
tive and respectful as when we landed in this 
Republican country. In his fidelity I have 
implicit confidence, and am become much 
attached to him. It is difficult to travd in this 
country with a servant without spoiling him. 
In the stage-coaches he is probably at least 
equal to many who are, for the time, on an equal- 
ity with his master;, and although he may not 
have read Euclid, he is conversant with the 
axiom, that ^^ things which are equal to the 
same thing, are equal to each other." In the 
wilderness, too, it would be sulky and ungra- 
cious to ride all day without some interchange 
of thought, with a worthy intelligent servant, 
excited and interested by objects as new to him 
as to yourself. In the wild parts of the country 
the natives always wish to set a servant down at 
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the same table with hismaster, and both are thus 
occasionally placed in an awkward situation. 
My servant, however, was very dexterous in 
avoiding dilemmas of this kind, and has been 
very observant and inquisitive as we went along. 
Occasionally, I think, he must have fallen 
asleep as we rode slowly on horseback through 
the forests, since he was several times dismount- 
ed by branches which hung over our path, and 
once he was left, like Absalom, suspended in 
the air. Oi setting out from Augusta, in 
Cieorgia, he was a little hiunbled, by being 
twice thrown into a splash of water by his 
young horse, who, unaccustomed to carry pistols 
and blankets, and unconscious of the long pil- 
grimage on which it was starting, capered so 
gaily as to unseat him in the presence of a large 
crowd, who had assembled to see us set out to 
cross the wilderness, and who were attempting 
to deter us, -by assuring us it was impossible 
we could cross the flooded streams. James's 
accident rendered them more loud and confident 
in their predictions. 

On the 11th, (Sunday,) I went in the morn- 
ing to hear Mr. Dwight, the son of Dr. 
Dwight, well known in Europe as a theolo- 
gical writer, and as an eminent professor of 
Yale College. He gave us an excellent sermon 
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on tlie practical disbelief of scriptural truth by 
professed Christians. 

In the afternoon, I went as usual, while in 
Boston, to hear Dr. Jarvis, the writer of the 
interesting discourse on the religion of the 
Indians, which you may have seen reviewed in 
the British Review. He is a sensible, learned 
young man, about thirty-three years of age, 
and occupies a most important station in the 
new Episcopal church, at Boston. 

On the 14th, I dined with my agreeaUe 
Canadian companions, and in the evening, filled 
an official situation of no mean dignity and 
importance-that of groomsman to a friend, 
who had requested me, on my arrival in Boston, 
to be one of his attendants, on the happy 
occasion which he was anticipating. There were 
three others, for here the number of grooms- 
men is usually from four to six ; and there are 
always, I believe, the same number of bride- 
maids. We assembled at Mr. 's, the father 

of the young lady, at half-past six o'clock, when 
a family circle of about twenty gradually assem- 
bled ; and at seven o'clock the ceremony was per- 
formed in the drawing-room with considerable 
solemnity. I was glad to find the bride-maids 
very agreeable, and that the one, of whom I was 
to have the especial charge, was very handsome. 
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Our duties began immediatdy after tea, as it is 
the strange custom in Boston to see company the 
wme evening ; and it is the office of the grooms- 
man to meet the ladies on the stairs, and conduct 
them to the biide, who sits or stands at the end 
oi the drawing-room with her maid^is to receive 
all who are presented to her. We had the 
honour of presenting to her nearly all the beauty 
and iashitm of Boston in the course of the even- 
ing; and I have not very often seen more beauly 
in one room. Sometimes, while marching up, an 
unknown be^ on my arm, and the insignia of 
my office, a white rose on my breast, I was 
almost thrown uito an involuntary fit of 
laughter, foy thinking how you would be 
amused if you could see me. Towards the 
dose of the evening, it was no easy matter to 
wwk our way through the assembled crowd. 
About ten o'clock, all had disappeared but the 
bridal party ; and after a little social supper, 
prepared for the bride-maids and groomsmen, 
we disposed also; and I had the pleasure of 
esoorting my tsdi friend home, in her covered 
alogh. It was a terrible snow-storm, and had 
put the pcditeness of the evening visitors to a 
severe test The next day I was engaged to 

dine at Mr. , one of the pleasantest houses 

in Bosbxi, to meet some of the professors of 
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Harwood College, Cambridge, and many others ; 
but I f omid that every thing was to give way 
to the duties of my office, and I therefore dined 
with the bridal party, and an extensive family 
circle. In the evening, we went to a large gay 
party, where my duty was of a more agreeable 
ahd less responsible kind than on the preceding 
evening, consisting merely in entertaining the 
bride-maid confided in the first instance, to 
my particular charge ; (for as I was very well 
pleased with my lot, I did not inquire if it was 
the custom to change,) and keeping, in some 
degree, in the train of the bride. The party 
separated about deven o'clock, and after taking 
leave of my fair companions, I lay down for an 
hour or two ; took a cup of cofiee at two o'clock, 
and set off immediately afterwards in the stage 
for this place. It was a beautiful moonlight 
morning, and the ground was covered with the 
fresh snow which had fallen the preceding day. 
As I do not intend to get out of the coach, if I 
can help it, as I pass through Boston on my 
return, I considered myself as taking a final 
leave of it ; and I could not but feel under great 
obligations for the verykind attentions I received 
there. 

I have already told you how much I was en- 
gaged, and had I continued there, my bridal con- 
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nectioD would have left no intennission of vigits 
for two or three weeks, as a succession of parties 
is inflicted on the bride, at which all the Atten- 
dants are expected, I understood, ex^qfficio. I 
was considered as rather deserting my post, in 
leaving Boston so soon after the wedding ; but 
I had pleaded the necessity before I undertook 
my office. 

My increasing acquaintance with the Ameri- 
can young ladies confirms me in the opinions I 
sent you from Philadelphia, with respect to 
their pleasing appearance, and the propriety and 
agreeable frankness of their manners. I speak 
of those in the cities ; for the manners of the 
females in the country are generally cold. You 
would be smprised, however, at the neat appear- 
ance and respectable manners of the females in 
subordinate situations nearly aU over America^ 
except, perhaps, somepoorer partsof the Carolinas 
and Georgia. You would infer the necessity of 
rath» distant manners in the females in country 
inns, as the daughters of the landlord wait upon 
you ; and as they do not regard themselves as 
menials, they have to secure respect, (and suc- 
ceed admirably,) by thiir modest and dignified 
demeanour. « 

I always think of you when I hear any thing 
interesting about the Indians ; so I must tell 
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you what I heard in Boston respecting the two 
little Osage captives, whom I saw at Brainetd^ 
as you will recollect. The Governor of Arkansaw 
being authorized by the general Government to 
adjust a difference between the Arkansaw 
Cherokees and the Osages, to prevent a bloody 
war, Inrought them to an agreement on the fol- 
lowing terms : — That the Arkansaw Cherokees 
were to return to the Osages all the prisoners 
takioi in a late war; and the Osages were 
to give up some men, who had murdered three 
Cherokees. 

These poor little children were among the 
number of the former; and the missionaries 
were compelled to part with them, not, however, 
without hopes of recovering them. When the 
little girl heard of it, she ran and hid herself in 
the forest, and was nine miles from the mission- 
house when discovered. She cried bitterly to 
leave the family at Brainerd, and the parting 
was quite a melancholy ^cene. As a mission is 
now established among the Arkansaw Cherokees, 
on the other side of the Mississippi, it is hoped 
these little ones may ultimately be placed there. 

I mentioned that it was a fine moonlight 
morning yesterday, when we left Boston. We 
went to Newbury Port to breakfast, 89 miles ; 
and then crossing the Merrimack, (the river I 
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mentioned, when at Conon^d,) we proceeded to 
Portsmouth, where we crossed the Piscataqau. 
So far, the snow had not been deep enough for 
sleighs, but here the wheels of our stage were 
exchanged for runners ; and proceeding through 
Kennebe k over the Saco, we reached Portland, 
120 miles from Boston, at half-past seven o'clock, 
in 17 hours. The road runs near the sea all the 
way, and many of the adjoining fields are nearly 
covered with immense rocks. The day became 
very gloomy after breakfast, and the large 
woods of pine, spruce, and cedar, irregular and 
stunted, rather increased than diminished the 
dreariness of this winter scene. The stunted 
trees reminded me of the plains we occasicmally 
saw in the South western States, and indeed in 
many other parts of America, covered with 
dwarf oaks two or three feet high. * 

* These pkins are thns described^ and accounted for by 
Dr. Dwight :— 

" The origin of the peculiar appearance of these grounds 
18 probably this. The Indians annually^ and sometimes 
ollener^ burned such parts of the North American forests as 
they found sufficiently dry. In every such case, the fuel 
consists chiefly of the fiedlen leaves, which are rarely dry 
enough for aneztensiTe combustion, except on uplands ; and 
on these only when covered with a dry soil. Of this nature 
were always the oak and yellow-pine grounds ; which were, 
therefore, usually subjected to an annual conflagration. The 
beedi aiid maple grounds were commonly too wet to be 
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The road and coaches between Boston and 
Portland, afford facilities for travelling, more 

burned. Hence on these grounds the v^etable mould is firom 
six inches to a foot in depth ; having been rarely or never 
consumed by fire ; while on the oak and pine grounds it often 
does not exceed an inch. That this is the effect of fire ovly, 
and not of any diversity in the nature of the trees^ is evident 
from the fact, that in moist soils^ where the fire cannot pene< 
trate, (he mould is as deep on the oak as on the maple grounds. 
This mould is combustible, and by an intense fire is wholly 
consumed. 

'' The object of these conflagrations was to produce firesh 
and sweet pasture, for the purpose of alluring the deer to the 
spots on which they had been kindled. Immediately after 
the fires, a species of grass springs up, sometimes called fire- 
grass, because it usually succeeds a conflagration. Whether 
it is a peculiar species of grass, I am unable to say ; not hav- 
ing seen it since the days of childhood. Either from its 
nature, or from the eflicacy of the fire, it is remarkably sweet, 
and eagerly sought by deer. All the underwood is at the 
same time consumed, so that these animals are easily disco- 
vered at considerable distances ; a thing impracticable where 
the forests have not been burned. You will remember, that 
to supply himself with timber for a wigwam, and with .wood 
for fiiel, was the only use, which an Indian could make of a 
forest ; and that the earth funiished him with nothing but a 
place for his residence, his garden, and his game. While, 
therefore, he destroyed both the forest and the soil, he con- 
verted them to the most profitable uses for himself. 

" When these grounds had been often burned, they were of 
course covered with grass. The seeds and nuts, whence future 
trees would have germinated, were extensively destroyed by 
successive fires. Few trees, therefore, could spring for want 
of seeds, and fewer still, because the surface was covered with 
grass ; for wherever that vegetable has gained possession of 
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nearly resembling our own than any in America, 
and the sleigh saved us an hour, although we 

tbe soil, forest trees will never spring. The small number 
s c mtt ere d over these plains grew on spots, which were less 
TftTaged by the fire because they were moist, or because they 
were less covered with leaves. 

" Thus, in time, these plains were disforested to the d^ree 
in which we now see them, and were gradually converted into 
pasture grounds. It ought to be observed, that they were in 
all probability burnt over for ages after they were disfor- 
ested ; I presume down to a very late period. In a dry season 
of autumn, the grass would furnish ample fuel for this purpose. 

" That this is the true cause of the singular appearance of 
these plains can scarcely be doubted, when the following factB 
are compared: 

'^ That the Indians customarily burned, every year, such 
parts of the forests as were sufficiently dry to admit of confla- 
gration. 

'' That these were the only grounds, which, except in rare 
cises, could be successfully burned. 

** That, wherever they have been for a considerable length 
of time free from fires, the young trees are now springing up 
m great numbers, and will soon change these open grounds 
into fbrests, if left to the course of nature. Such, particularly, 
is the fact on the first of these plains, near the Genesee river ; 
and still more strikingly in Bloomfield and Charleston, where 
the fires have been longer intermitted. 

*' That in various places the marks of the fire are now 
risible on the trunks of the remaining trees, particularly near 
die ground. These marks I suppose to have been impressed 
St a comparatively late period, and by fires kindled in the 



" That on the borders of these very plains, trees, of exactly 
the same species, are now growing in great numbers, and in 
the usual regular succession, of all ages and sizes, within the 
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had lost nearly as much time by intemiptioiu 
from the SDow, while on wheels. 

nearest neighbourhood of those on the plains ; and that this 
diversity^ perfectly explicable on this sappodtion, is inexpli- 
cable on any other. 

" That there can be no account given, why the y^etaUe 
mould should be so thinly sfMread over these pbans, eicoept 
that it has been continually consumed by fire ; unee it exists 
in the usual quantity in the forests, eonfposed of the same 
trees, on moister ground, bordering these [dains on erery 
side. 

" And that all the phenomena are, if I mistake not, ex* 
plained by the cause alleged." — Dwighi't Travels. 
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ftettrt xxxttnm* 



Portsmouth^ New Hampshire, 19th Feb. 1821. 

My last letter mentioned our safe arrival at 
Portland, which we found so fiill, that it was 
with great difficulty we could secure a lodging* 
The house in which we obtained beds at last, 
was a second-rate tavern, filled with second, ot 
rath» fifth or sixth-rate legislators, who had 
left their appropriate callings in the field, the 
shop, or the laborat<»y, for the more splendid 
but not less arduous duties of legislation. Not, 
indeed, that they appeared to think them 
arduous, or to suppose that there was mucdi 
mystery in the affair. Not one of our oWn 
Radicals could pronounce with more sdi^canu 
placent familiarity on those difficult questiond 
(^ law or government which the wisest slates^ 
men and philosophers have approached with 
diffidence, and dedded upon with hesitation. 
In the public room into which I was shown, I 
found three or four of them sitting, who, from 
their appearance, I supposed to be small farmers ; 
and there was nothing in the professional tides 
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which I soon heard echoed about, such as colonel, 
major, doctor, &c. to remove the idea. They 
were discussing the propriety of abolishing the 
Court of Common Pleas, and throwing all the 
business into the Supreme Court; some of 
them conceiving that a supreme and subordi- 
nate court savoured too much of aristocracy, 
and that by diminishing the number of courts, 
they should diminish the number of trials, and 
dip the profits of the lawyers, who are at present 
in rather bad odour in the young State of 
Maine. One of them, (I think it was the 
colonel,) took the opposite side of the question. 
" For his part,** he said, " he did not like to 
throw great criminal cases and petty suits into 
Cfne hopper ; and that, as far as his information 
went, history presented no instance of it/' His 
opponent replied, that " was no reason at aU 
why they should not do as they pleased." He 
rejoined, that he thought it was ; for though 
they were an independent state at last, he did 
not see why they should set themselves up as 
wiser than all the other states : and that, though 
little causes ought to be settled with as much 
correctness as great ones, he, for one, should 
oppose their being thrown into one hopper ! 

Other questions were decided with equal pro- 
fimdity ; and if the young man, who was sent 
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into a European cabinet to learn with how little 
wisdom the world is governed, were still alive, 
and required a second lesson, I would recom- 
mend him to the ** Portland tavern," in the 
State of Maine, ** during the sitting of the 
legislature." In this same State of Maine, I 
fed a particular interest, from having been 
present at the discussion at Washington on the 
subject of her admission into the Union, and 
from her name being intimately associated with 
the important decision on the Missouri question; 
and I grieve to see her in the hand of such 
young practitioners. If such men form the 
majority of her legislature, it must be **per 
tarias casus per tot discrimma rerum^^ that she 
attains political eminence, if she ever attain it 
To a traveller, there is something extremely 
grotesque in the aspect of the legislatures in 
the newly^fbrmed States, whose legislators must 
at first be of a very motley character : especially 
if the population be so scanty, or of such a cast 
as to supply few men of liberal education. A 
friend told me, that at Corydon, the metropolis 
of Indiana, he attended the sitting of the legis- 
lature, when a member rose to propose the 
removal of the seat of government to some other 
place, on tiie plea that the board and lodging 
at Cwydon was extravagant — 18s per week— ^ 

VOL. II. M 
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and the fare bad. The representative from 
Corydon replied sharply, and told him that he 
got better living in that place than he ever 
got at home, and that if he would be satisfied 
with such food as he was accustomed to when at 
home, the tavern-keeper would maintain him 
for half price. This important discussion ccm- 
tinued so long that it was adjourned till the fol- 
lowing day. 

Such exhibitions a^e, surely, a very legitimate 
source of amusement; but then they should 
not lead us, as they too frequently do, to fix our 
attention upon them exclusively — ^to regard them 
as the rule, not as the exceptions — as the ordi- 
nary and prominent features of American 
Republicanism, rather than as accidental excres- 
cences in the extremities, which are soon out- 
grown and disappear. They should be viewed 
also in connection with the more dignified pro- 
ceedings, the maturer counsels, and the higher 
order of talent to be found in the legislatures 
of many of the older States ; and in connection 
with the practical results of the free institutions 
of America, as evinced by her past and present 
prosperity. Not that these results are of an 
unmixed character. It is not given to humanity 
to enjoy either natural or political good without 
alloy ; and. some evils, I think, I have observed 
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to flow from the American form of govemment, 
which I will notice here. 

One of these is the introduction into the State 
Legislatures of members obviously incompetent 
to the task of legislation. Natural sagacity 
al<me is not sufficient, even if that were always 
to be found. Many of the topics, which of 
necessity frequently occupy the attention, even 
of the State Legislatures, demand a degree of 
information and habits of research very foreign 
indeed to the piu'suits of a large proportion of 
the members. The consequence is, that igno- 
rance, a spirit of opposition, an impatience, even 
of intellectual superiority, and a desire to appear 
to their constituents to be doing wmethingy fre- 
quently defeat the most important and judicious 
measures of the enlightened minority ; while 
that minority is diminished by an unwillingness 
(HI the part of the members of the commimity, 
who are best qualified for the station, to enter 
the list with noisy demagogues, whose declama- 
tions too often drown the voice of truth. It is 
particularly unfortunate, that the most difficult 
questions — ^those which arise in forming or 
establishing their constitution, and arranging 
the judiciary — are among the first which pre- 
sent themselves to the consideration of the 
legislatures of newly-erected States, when it is 
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reasonable to expect a more than ordinary pro* 
portion of raw and ignorant legislators, and a 
deficiency of practical skill, eveti in the wisest 
It really excites a smile, to imagine the legisla- 
ture of Indiana, after settling the question whe- 
ther they should remove the seat of government 
to some town where the tavern-keeper would 
charge them 13s 6d, instead of 18s per week 
for their board, turning to the graver and more 
appropriate subjects of legislation, — ^inquiring 
what proportion of democracy they should 
infuse into their constitution, and what colla- 
teral effects would result from each of the 
various modes of accomplishing their purpose — 
what should be the number and nature of their 
courts of justice, whether they should be estab- 
lished on the principle of concurrent or appellate 
jurisdiction, whether their judges should be 
removable at pleasure, their salary be liable to 
diminution, and numberless other intricate ques- 
tions. 

It is a happy circumstance for the newly- 
erected States, that they may always have access 
to the more matured systems of their neigh- 
bours, and that the eflfects of their own errors 
are confined to themselves. Indeed, 1 think it 
is not one of the least advantages of the Confe- 
deration, that it admits of a oourse of experi- 
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meats in legislation, in each of the particular 
States, without the slightest danger of inter- 
rupting the movements of the general machine, 
and enables all, at the hazard only of their indi- 
vidual inoonvenience, to contribute their quota 
of pditical experience to the common stock. 

Another of the evils to which I referred, as 
flowing, perhaps of necessity, from the democra- 
tical institutions of America, is the subserviency 
to popular opinicm which they appear to entail 
on the legislative and executive officers. I had 
no idea of the degree in which popularity was 
made a primary and avowed object of pursuit 
bane ; nor of tiie extensive sacrifices of personal 
independence which are made at her shrine. In 
this free government, many of the senators 
and representatives are far less the servants than 
the slaves of their constituents ; and thet/ must 
be fond, indeed, of public honours and ofiidal 
stations, who are willing to buy them at such 
a price. 

Talents, indeed, like those of Mr. Lowndes, 
when combined with his disinterestedness and 
patriotism, too unequivocal to be even suspect- 
edt will command popularity ; and a man, like 
Mr. Calhoun, may vote in the teeth of his con- 
stituents, and instead of being dismissed, as is 
ocHnmon in such cases, may fix himself in their 
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estimation more finMy than ever, by a manly 
appeal to their convictions, and make them 
ashamed that they wished him to espouse the 
opposite side ; but there are few men like Mr, 
Lowndes in any country, and not a great many 
Calhouns ; and common men, if they would 
attain popularity, must make it their pursuit 
I have seen nothing to lead me to suppose, that 
the influence of such a pursuit on individual 
character is at all more ennobling or elevating 
on the western than on the eastern shores of the 
Atlantic, or to convince me that public spirit 
and patriotism are the natural and necessary 
results of republican institutions. 

But, independently of the injurious moral 
effects of an insatiable appetite for popularity 
in the individual, a constant reference to popu- 
lar favour imposes very inconvenient trammels 
on the representative, in the discharge of his 
legislative duties. He is too apt to consider 
himself as addressing his constituents, rather 
than the legislative assembly ; and to think less 
of the effect his speech is likely to produce in 
favour of his argument, in the capitol, than in 
favour of himself at home. As an incentive 
to activity, this may have a good effect ; but 
the efforts to which it prompts, especially in 
the way of oratorical flourishes, do not always 
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produce advantages to the pubCc, commaisu- 
late with the care and trouble, '^ the anxious 
days and sleepless nights,'' they .may have cost 
the individual. I was informedt that it is 
common for the new members, .to majke great 
exertion soon after the meeting of Cqugress, 
to send home a speech to their constituents, in 
the National Intelligencer; and then, if they 
find that the genius of eloquence has not favoured 
them, they perhaps remain silent during the 
rest of the session. But this is hardly safe; 
for a silent representative is seldom a popular 
one. A friend informed me^ that in passing 
through Penni^lvariia, a Pennsylvanian, speak- 
ing to him of a member of Congress, said, 
^ He won't get in again, I guess ; for we ne^er 
see no speech of his in the papers, and we 
can't have a man that says nothing for his pay." 
But, after all, I think it impossible for an 
unprejudiced stranger to visit the beautiful 
Senate-chamber and House of Representatives 
in the Capitol, at Washingtcm, withcoit being 
struck with the intelligence and practical skill 
of Congress ; the regularity of their proceed- 
ings ; their ready, perspicuous, forcible busi- 
ness-like style of eloquence ; and, with some 
exceptions, their habitual courtesy and atten- 
tion to the feelings of opponents. He would 
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sometiines witness, in American oratory^ the 
freshness of youths the fervour of boundless 
anticipation, and that consciousness of perscxial 
identity with the glory and prosperity' of his 
country, which a popular government infuses 
into the meanest citizen ; but he would sel- 
dom be dazzled with comiscations of cultivated 
genius, or electrified with bursts of impas- 
sioned feeling, and would seek in vain, in the 
American Congress, for that indefinable but 
irresistible charm, which classical associations, 
the refinements of perished society, and a his- 
tory rich, in all that is illustrious and vene> 
rable, imparts to the eloquence of a British 
Parliament.* 

I do not know whether you have studied the 
American Constitution deeply, but you will 
probably be glad of an opportunity of tracing 
some of its more prominent features. I will, 
therefore, make some extracts for you, from a 
little publication, which I have already quoted, 
entitled, " Letters from Washington." Though 
exhibiting, in my opinion, internal evidence 
of being an American production, it professes 
to be written by an Englishman ; and a parallel 

* The speeches of Mr. Webster ought perhaps to suggest 
some qualification of this general remark. 
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is oooarionally drawn between the constitutions 
of the two countries. 

^The American confederacy is constituted 
bjr the union of many states; each in itself 
lepaiatdiy considered sovereign and indepen- 
dent/ and having its own executive, legislative, 
jodidary, local constitution and laws. These 
states are divided into congressional districts, 
which are each entitled to one representative ; 
and every state, whatever be its size or popu- 
lation, can send two senators to the national 
legislature. The powers, not delegated to the 
United States, by the constitution, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the people. 
Repfesentatives and direct taxes are appor- 
tioned among the states, according to the census 
tdcen every ten years. The number of electors 
of President of the United States, is, in each 
state, equal to the number of senators and 
representatives to which such state is entitled 
in Congress. The citizens of one state, have 
all the privileges of the citizens of the several 
states. No new state can be created in another, 
nor formed by the union of two or more states, 
or part of states, without the consent of the 
legislatures of such states. Each state is enti- 
tled to the protection of the United States, 
against foreign invasion or domestic violence ; 
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no amendment to the federal constitatimi can 
be valid, unless sanctioned and ratified by the 
legislatures of at least three-fourths of the 
several states ; two-thirds of whom, upon appli- 
cation to Congress, can call a convention to 
propose amendments, which, when ratifbd as 
above, become a psu-t of the constitution. Such 
are the features of this instrument, in relation 
to the different states that constitute the Ame- 
rican confederacy. You will perceive, that it 
is not only a social, but a federal compact" * In 
its foimdation it is federal, not national or 
social; the sources from which the ordinary 
powers of the government are drawn, are partly 
federal, and partly national; in the opevtion 
of these powers, it is national, not federal ; in 
the extent of them, it is federal, not national ; 
and finally, in the authoritative mode of in- 
troducing amendments, it is neither wholly 
federal nor national.'* " In short, it is a written 
compact, by which power is created, and obedi- 
ence enacted. The senators and representatives 
chosen from the different states, assemble at 
Washington, the seat of the general govern- 
ment, at least once in every year, and compose 
the Congress of the United States, which, as I 
have before observed, consists of two houses, the 

• FedenJist. 
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Senate and House of Representatives. Each 
house makes its own rules, chooses its 'own 
offica^, except the vice-president, who is elected 
like the preddent of the United States ; deter- 
mines election returns and qualifications of its 
owh members, and keeps a journal of its own 
proceedings. The House <^ Representatives 
originates all impeachments, and the Senate 
tries them. In Congress the legblative autho- 
rity, or as Blackstone calls it, the aovereignty,* 
is lodged. To this hody, the constitution has 
^ven these powers, which you will see defined 
in the 1st article and 8th section of tiie copy of 
the instrument I send you. 

^ It will be seen, firom an examination of the 
powers above-mentioned, that they are all neces- 
sary and proper to ^ve vigour to the federal 
compact. In some instances, however, these 
powers have been restrained, and these restraints 
have been ascertained by experience, to be 
highly salutary and beneficial. X shall briefly 
run them over for your better information. It 
is provided, that all taxes, duties, imposts, and 
exrases, shall be uniform, and no preference 

* In this conntry the aovereign power is retained by the 
people.. In each state the goTernment is distributed into two 
branches, internal and ezten^ ; the former is confided to the 
state goremmeat, the latter to the federal. 
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shall be given to one state over another. That 
the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended^ 
except in times of invasion or rebellion ; that 
no bill of attainder shall be passed, and no 
direct tax laid, but in proportion to the census 
^of the inhabitants of the different states ; that 
no t money shall be drawn from the national 
treasury, but in consequence of appropriations ; 
that no title of nobility shall be grantp^ ; and 
that no person holding any office of trust or 
profit, shall accept of any office, title, or emolu- 
ment from any foreign prince, king, or stat^ 
without the consent of Congress. In relatton 
to the sta^ individually, the powers with- 
drawn from them by the federal constitu1i|g^ 
are these : — 

* Sec. 10. — That no state shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation : grant letters 
of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit 
bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and 
Sliver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts ; or grant 
any title of nobility.' 

* No state shall, without the conajpit of Con- 
gress, lay any impost, or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its indirection laws : and the 
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nett produce of all duties and imposts laid by 
any state on imports or exports, shall be for 
the use of the treasury of the United States ; 
and all such laws shall be sutgect to the revision 
and controul of Congress. No state shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress, lay any duty on 
tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, in fjme 
rf peace,, enter into any agreement or compact 
with aii^ither state, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
such ^imminent flknger as will not admit of 
delay.' 

'I^In order to prevent an undue exercise of 
power in the general government, which might 
J t|^ to affect the rights of the stftes or those 
of citizens, it is declared that treason shall con- 
ast only in levying war against the United 
States, or adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort ; that no person shall be 
convicted of treason, but on the testimony of 
two witnesses, or on confession in open court ; 
that no attainder of treason shall work corrup- 
tion of blood or forfeiture, except during life ; 
that te law respecting the establishment of 
religion^, MJjjjWubiting its free exercise, can be 
made ;. jn^^Sn^lie liberty of speech and the 
fnasiJBue right ^|[kthe people to assemble to 
petition GovemmeK for a redress of grievances. 
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and their right to bear arms, cannot be abridged 
or infringed. To prevent oppression, it is pro- 
vided diat no soldiers shall be quartered in any 
house in time of peace, without the consent of 
the owner ; and to secure the citizen from unrea* 
sonable search, it is declared, that no warrants 
shaU issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation. It is also provided, 
that no person shall be held to answer for 
any capital or infamous offence, except in the 
land and sea service, unless 9 presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, nor answer for the 
same offence twice ; that in all criminal Qd 
civil suits, above twenty dollars, he shall have 
the right or jury trial; that he shall not, j|n 
any criminal case, be compelled to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law. In 
criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right of a speedy and public trial by jury 
of the district in which the crime was com- 
mitted ; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for 
witnesses in his favour, and the assistance of 
counsel; and finally, that excessive bail shall 
not be imposed, nor cruel an4iutfkisual punish- 
ments inflicted. You will eiliQy discover, and 
it must always be understqpd, that the powers 
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not expressly dd^ated, are reserved to tiie 
states and the people. All constructiye or 
assumed powers are considered as dangerous 
to the liberties of the citizen, and £Eital to the 
rights and the union of the states. 

" With a view, then, that you may the more 
parfectly understand the nature of this con^- 
tution, I will briefly exhibit the points in which 
the British and American Governments differ. 



IN ENGLAND. ^ 

Olsty Tfie king possesses 
il^erial dignity. 



Sod, This imperial dig- 
nity ishereditary and 
perpetual. 

3d, The king has the 
sole power of mak- 
ing war and peace, 
and of forming trea- 
ties with foreign 
powers. 

4th, The king alone can 
levy troops, build 
fortresses, and equip 
fleets. 



IN AMERICA. 

There is no king, the 
president acts as the 
chief miupstrate of 
the nation only. 

The presidency lasts 
only four years. 

The president can do 
neither without the 
consent of congress. 



The president has no 
such power: this is 
vested in congress. 
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IN ENGLAND. 

Stib, He is ihe souree of 
alljudidalpower and 
the head of all the 
tribunals ' oi^ the na- 
tion. 

6th, He is the fountain 
of all honour, office, 
and privilege, can 
create peers and dis- 
tribute titles and 
dignities. 

7th, He is at the head 
of the national 
church* and has su- 
preme control over 
it 

8th, He is the superin- 
tendent of com- 
merce ; regulates the 
weights and mea- 
siures, and can alone 
coin money, and give 
currency to foreign 
coin. 



IN AMERICA.^ 

The executive has only 
the appointment of 
judges with the con- 
sent of the senate, 
and is unconnected 
with the judiciary. 

The president has no 
such power. There 
are no titles, and he 
can only appoint to 
office by and with 
the consent of the 
senate. 

There is no established 
church. 



The president has no 
such power. 
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IN ENGLAND. ' 

9tli, He is the univer- 
sal proprietor of the 
kingdom. 

10th, The king's person 
is sacred and invio- 
late — ^he is account- 
able to no human 
power, and can do 
no wrong. 



lltb. Our legislature 
contains a house of 
lords ; 300 nobles, 
whose seats, honours 
and privileges are 
hereditary. 



IN AJfBRICA. 

' The president . has no- 
thing to; do with the 
property of the Uni- 
ted States. 
The president is no- 
thing more than an 
individual ; is amen- 
able like all civil offi- 
cers, and considered 
as capable of doing 
wrong as any other 
citizen. 
There are no nobles, 
» and both houses of 
congress are elected. 



** I presume it will be unnecessary to adduce 
more points of difference to illustrate the nature 
of the American Government; these are, I 
think, sufficient to convince you of the entire 
democratic tendency of the constitution of the 
United States, and of the error under which 
you have laboured, in believing that but few 
differences, and those immaterial and unim- 

VOL. II. N 
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poiijjmt^ .6u(t^;ftet^eeD'«^ jGovemment and 
l^is. n^iMMfe^ itidfeed, in common, the habeoM 
corpus^ an£tbe trial by jury, the great bulwarks 
of civil liberty ; but in almost every other par- 
ticular they di^gzee. 

" The first .branch of the American Govern- 
ment, I shall consider is the executive. The 
President is chosen by electors in the different 
States composing the Union, who are equal in 
number to the representatives yn CongrQ3S. His 
period of service is four years ; but to qualify 
him for this station, he must be a native citizen 
of the United States, and at least thirty-five 
years of age at the time of eleciioiL This elec- 
tion is conducted in ft manner .much less com- 
plicated than that of the Doge of Venice and 
Genoa, which you may perceive by a glance at 
the constitution I send you. The President's 
title, says M. De La Croiz, n'est ni celui de rat, 
ni celui de due ; ce liest ni un monarque^ ni unchefy 
(fest un President His power is, I think, rather 
too much limited and controlled for a vigorous 
and energetic government. No danger, indeed, 
can result to the liberty of the people from this 
power ; but much procrastination and delay, in 
periods of extreme emergency, may flow from 
the circumscribed nature of his authority ; liable 
to impeachment and dismissal from office for 
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the commission ofTtrea^ ^ati^^m ctimei 
and misdemeanours, he may do.'qfjlll^' gbod» but . 
he can do no essenjdal wrong. ' Tk^powers h6 
derives from the constitution, lure^ in fact, mere 
duties, which, by a little metaphysical refine- 
ment, may be so attenuated and enlarged as to 
embrace almost every thing, and to afford a field 
for the most subtle and endless speculation.-^ 
The influence and patronage of the executive 
are, hp'^ever, still very considerable ; but I do 
not think they will ever be dangerous. His 
powers I. win briefly enumerate, that you may 
see the afl^ity ^x^tweein the. British and Ame- 
rican executives. The President is ex qffido 
commander4n-chief of the army and navy of 
the itnited States, and of the militia of the dif- 
feretait States, when called* into service ; but this 
caU can only be made by Congress, and the 
States respectively have the power of appointing 
the officers of the militia. He has the power to re- 
prieve and pardon all offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. Theking, 
on the contrary, pardons in all cases whatever. 
The President has the power to make treaties ; 
but it must be by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, and the concurrence of 
two-thirds present ; and these treaties become 
part of the supreme law of the land. The 
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l^ower I have just mentioned, is involved in 
some difficultjr and embarrassment. The 
treaty-making power which is here vested 
in the executive and Senate, is uncontrolled. 
The senators not being considered as civil 
officers, are not, as in England, liable to im- 
peachment. Should the President and Senate 
therefore conspire to make a treaty dishonour- 
able to the nation, and to overstep the limits 
of their authority, I see no constitutional possi- 
bility of obviating the evil, or of punishing 
the culprits. The President may, indeed, be. 
impeached, but his judges are the very men 
who have united with him in committing the 
offence, and they dannot but be improper, 
judges. In addition, it may be necessary to 
observe, that many c^es will occur, in which 
the constitutional powers of the House of Re- 
presentatives are involved. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a treaty of alliance is entered 
into with a foreign power, in wliich supplies 
of money and munitions of war are to be 
furnished by the United States. These cannot 
be constitutionally appropriated, but by the 
concurrence of the popular branch of the 
national legislature; and yet, this treaty must 
be binding, without the consent or even the 
knowledge of that branch. Such are the diffi- 
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culties and absurdities of this part of tiie con- 
stitution. The President's next power which 
gives him, as I have already stated; such ex- 
tensive influence and patronage, is that of 
nominating, and with the consent of the Senate, 
appointing ambassadors, ministers, consuls, 
judges, and all other officers of the United 
States, whose appointments are authorized by 
law. He also commissions these officers, and 
in some cases, has the sole appointment, and 
fills up all vacancies that may occur during the 
recess. Under this head, much discussion lias 
taken place. As the constitution provides, that 
all dvil officers of the United States shall be 
removed on impeachment and conviction of 
treason, bribery, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanours, it has been contended, that the 
President has not the power of dismissing from 
office ; but the question is now settied, and I 
believe it is generally conceded, that the power 
of creating in this case, necessarily implies the 
power of destroying, which you will perceive 
is a metaphysical deduction resulting from the 
abstract nature of the case. The President 
can convene both houses of Congress upon any 
extraordinary occasion, and adjourn them, if 
any disagreement about the period of adjourn- 
ment should arise between them. In relation 
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to his duties, he is bound to give to Congress, 
from time to time, infonnation of the state of 
the Union, and recommend such measures as 
he may think conducive to the public interest 
— ^he must also see that the laws be faithfully 
executed ; and the oath which he is obliged to 
take before he enters upon the duties of his 
high and important station, compels him to 
*' preserve, protect, and defend the constitution 
of the United States." The last power which 
I shall mention, is of a legislative character, 
and constitutes him, sub^modo^ a branch of that 
department. No bill, resolution, vote, or order 
of Congress can take effect, until it be pre* 
sented to him for his approbation ; if this be 
given, the measure is final, if not, it is sent 
back with his reasons, and the subject is furtiier 
considered ; if, after this, two-thirds of both 
houses still adhere, the measure, notwithstand- 
ing his disapprobation, is adopted. Unlike the 
King, who can do no wrong, the President is 
considered a fallible being, and capable of the 
commission of crimes of no ordinary magni- 
tude. He is, therefore, made liable to impeach- 
ment, like all other civil officers of the United 
States, and, upon conviction, can be dismissed 
from ofi^ce. Through the medium of elections, 
the American executive is amenable to the 
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people, by whom he is indu*ectly chosen, and 
this responsibility not only checks and restrains 
him, but all those to whom power has been 
delegated, within proper limits; such is the 
executive branch of the American government. 
The constitution has been founded on the 
theory, that all power necessarily emanates from 
the people." — 

*' The second branch of this Government, is 
the legislature ; this consists of a Senate and 
House of Representatives ; the members of the 
latter are chosen every two years, by the people ; 
and those of the former, every six years, by 
the legislatures of the different states. It is in 
this branch that the American Government 
differs from the republics of ancient and modem 
times; it is this which makes it not a purd, 
but a representative democracy ; and it is this 
which gives it such a decided superiority over 
all the governments in the world. Experience 
has demonstrated the impracticability of assem- 
bling a numerous collection of people, to frame 
laws, and their incompetency, when assembled, 
of judicious deliberation, and prompt and un* 
biassed decision. The passions of illiterate and 
unthinking men, are easily roused into action^ 
and inflamed to madness ; artful and designing 
demagogues jare too apt to take advantage of 
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those imbecilities of our nature, and to convert 
them to the basest of purposes. — 

** The American Legislature differs from the 
British Parliament, inasmuch as the one is 
circumscribed in its powers, and the other is 
omnipotent. The representatives of Congress 
are^ected, as I have already observed, every 
second year, by the people of each state ; these 
representatives, with the Senate, possess the 
whole powers of legislation * One house of 
representatives alone, would be worse than 
pure democracy ; another has therefore been 
wisely introduced, which consists of two mem- 
bers from each State, who are elected for six 
years, by the State Legislatures, and of whom 
one-third go out every two years. The Senate 
acts as a check upon the House of Representa- 
tives, and by their wisdom and age, controul 
the impetuosity of popular feeling, which might 
otherwise overflow, to the injury of the coun- 
try. The House of Representatives, on the 
other hand, checks the aristocratic tendency of 
the Senate ; and the executive serves as a/ coun- 



* " It ig worthy of remark, however," says an American 
jadge, very correctly, " that in Congress the whole legisla- 
tive power of the United States is not vested ; an important 
part of that power was exercised by the people themselves, 
when they ordained and established the constitution." 
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terpoise to both. The qualifications of repre^ 
sentatives are very simple. It is only required 
that they should be citizens of the United 
States, and have attained the age of twenty- 
five ; the moment their period of service expires, 
they are again, unless re-elected, reduced to 
the rank and condition of citizens. If #iey 
should have acted in opposition to the wishes 
and interests of their constituents, y^ile per- 
forming the functions of legislation, the people 
possess the remedy, and can exercise it without 
endangering the peace and harmony of society ; 
the offending member is dropt, and his place 
supplied by another more worthy of confidence. 
This consciousness of responsibility on the part 
of the representatives, operates as a perpetual 
guarantee to the people, and protects and secures 
them in the enjoyment of their political and 
dvil liberties.'* — 

. " The judicial power of the United States is 
vested in one supreme court, and other inferior 
tribunals, which have jurisdiction in all cases 
of law, equity, and fact. The judges hold their 
oflSce during good behaviour, and are absolutely 
independent of the other co-ordinate branches 
of government; the judicial power is co-ejcten- 
sive with the legislature, and the decision of the 
supreme court on the constitution and laws of 
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the Union, is final ; this court has original juris- 
diction in all cases affecting ambassadors, public 
ministers^ and consuls, and those in whidia 
State shall be a party. In all other cases speci- 
fied in the constitution, they have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and^^^. The indepen- 
dence of the judiciary is essential to the perfec- 
tion of the American Government, and equaUy 
necessarjr with representation to the security 
of the people's rights. Were this branch not 
independent, the consequences might be $nA 
as to excite tlie most serious alarm, and to 
render the constituticm a mere instrument of 
tyranny ; it is this departm^it, literaUy, ihat 
carries the laws which the legislative authority 
has enacted, into operation — ^those laws, I mean, 
which concern the interests of individuals, and 
are of the highest importance to the peace and 
happiness of society. The judiciary stands as 
a check to the march of legislative omnipo- 
tence, and keeps that branch of the Government 
within the bounds of the constitution. Should 
Congress pass a law inconsistent with the spirit 
of this instrument, the judiciary interposes its 
authority, and sets it aside. — Should the Ame- 
rican judges transcend their authority, the 
remedy is again at hand — they may be im- 
peached, tried, and dismissed from office ; but 
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lest this department should become too power- 
fuly and in order to prevent such a possibility, 
the wisdom of the framers of the constitution 
has interposed a barrier in the trial by jury. 
For this inestimable privilege, the Americans 
are indebted to their English ancestors, who 
have transmitted to them this mode of trial, 
which so happily limits the judicial authority, 
and renders it dreadful to none but the guilty." 
*'In the desultory observations I have had 
the honour to submit to you on this subject, I 
have not included the grand jury, which I con- 
ceive to be an essential improvement in the 
judiciary system of a free state. The more 
obstacles that are cast in the way of accusation, 
the greater will be the people's security. The 
grand jury, selected as it is, out of the most 
respectable body of atizens, interposes a shield 
between the accused and the accuser ; and the 
innocent are thus protected from the infamy and 
disgrace of public accusation. — It will appear, 
from a careful examination of the instrument 
which we have been considering, that the courts 
of each state composing the Union, have cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed within the 
tenitorial limits of the state ; and that, conse- 
quently, the federal courts have no jurisdiction, 
but in those cases which are specified in the 
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constitution, and for which the laws of the 
United States have made adequate proyision. 
It has been asserted, by one of the judges of 
the supreme court, and I think his opinion may 
be depended upon, as incontrovertible, that the 
United States, as a federal government, have 
no common lawy and consequently no indictment 
can be maintained in their courts, for offences 
merely at common law. * The United States,' 
says De Lolme, * must possess the law them- 
selves, before they can communicate it to their 
judicial agents. Now the United States did 
not bring it with them from England ; the con- 
stitution does not create it, and no act of Con- 
gress has assumed it' " 

I am ashamed to see how long an extract I 
have sent you ; if, however, you would wish 
to understand the American Constitution tho- 
roughly, I would most strongly recommend you 
to read the Federalist, a collection of papers 
written by Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison, and 
Mr. Jay. 

This work, so honourable to its authors, both 
as writers and politicians, exhibiting a profound 
knowledge of the human mind, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the great principles of law 
and government; replete with illustrations, 
drawn from that rich mine of political 
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experience, the history of Ancient and Modem 
Europe, characterized throughout by an ele- 
vated tone of patriotic sentiment, and political 
integrity, will be handed down to the latest 
posterity, an irrefragable proof that they are 
indebted to very superior minds for that system 
of harmony and beauty, which has been elicited 
from the chaos of the revolution. It will show 
you in what difficulties the framers of the 
American constitution were involved — ^what 
objects they had to effect; what dangers to 
avoid ; what prejudices to dispel ; what appre- 
hensions to allay ; what jealousies to assuage ; 
what hostility to disarm ; what discordant prin- 
ciples to harmonize ; what opposite interests to 
unite; what conflicting claims to settle — ^how 
arduous was their task to induce individuals 
to concede a due portion of their natural rights ; 
and the State legislatures to part with an ade- 
quate measure of their authority; to give to 
the Federal Head sufficient vigour for the 
discharge of its functions, without power to 
encroach on the privileges of individual States; 
to distinguish .between those legislative and 
judicial arrangements which ought to rest with 
tfa0 local administrations, and those which the 
puUic good required to be referred to the 
general Congress. 
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For a commentary on the American ConMi-^ 
tution, I must refer you to her past history and 
present prosperity. Not that I impute her 
advancement altogether to her constitutiotL 
No nation was ever blest by nature and fortune 
with such rich materials of national prosperity ; 
and bad, indeed, must have been the Grovem- 
ment, and despicable the population, which had 
not flourished under such advantages. 

But her advancement in wealth and prosper- 
ity has been too uniform to be ascribed to 
accident. Prosperous gales, and favourable 
currents, have certainly increased her velocity ; 
but for her steady progress ever since the 
Revolution, she is mainly indebted to the 
admirable internal machinery, which propels 
her in her course. 

That the framers of the constitution have not 
succeeded in preventing the occasional exercise, 
on the part of the general Government, of 
undue influence in the affairs of the individual 
States, is evident from a document, which lies 
before me, in a New York newspaper, of last 
month. It is a message from De Witt Clinton, 
the Governor of the State of New York, to the 
Legislature of the State, complaining of the 
interference of the officers of Government, to 
prevent his election. I will make a few extracts 
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fixma it.* With the high rank of Governor 
Clinton, as a scholar and statesman, and with 
his indefatigable and successful efforts to pro- 

* '' That many of the officers of the United States hare 
for a number of yean acted very improperly, by interfering 
in the elections of this State, must be known to every 
nan in the community who has had an opportunity for infor- 
maldon, and whose mind is not steeled by prejudice against 
the admission of truth. It is well known, that in this State, 
the National administration has for some years selected, in 
almost every case of any importance, its officers in opposition 
to the State administration ; and this undoubtedly operates 
tt an encouragement to organized and disciplined hostility. 
It is a virtual instruction to its officers to oppose ; and it is 
in invitation to all who are desirous of the patronage of the 
general Government, to embark in the opposition. The 
interfiefence of the officers of the general Government in state 
politics, in 1798, was, at that period, a subject of general and 
well-founded complaint. In the interval between my first 
election and entrance into office, I took the liberty of apprising 
Mr. Monroe, the President of the United States, of the obtru- 
sive intermeddling of the officers of the general Government 
in our state politics, and of my earnest hope that, under his 
administration, this Sjrstem, so justly and so generally repro- 
baledf would be no longer tolerated. In dischngiiig this 
duty to the Republic, I entertained every wish It promote 
the moat amicable relations between the General and State 
Administration ; and I can truly declare, that noftt of hos- 
tility has been, in any shape, manifested or encouragB, on the 
part of the authorities of this State. 

" The documents which I have now the honour to transmit 
to yoa, do not extend beyond the last general election, and 
the agitations preceding and accompanying it. At the very 
period when the officers of the United States, who have 
behaved so reprehensibly, ought to have conducted themselves 
with the greatest delicacy ; when a Iq^ture was to be 
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mote the interests of the State of New York, 
you are. well acquainted. 

The message was accompanied with an im- 
mense mass of documents and certificates, to 
substantiate the charges it contained. 

chosen that was to appoint the electors of President ; and 
when the second officer of the United States was a candidate 
for the office of Governor, all the influence of their offices 
was put in requisition, and brought into activity. Although 
deprived of the right of being chosen, yet, if in the exercise 
of the right of choosing, they are permitted, by the power of 
office, to influence elections, what security have the people 
for a pure Legislature — for an independent Congress, or for 
an incorrupt College of electors. 

" The Navy-yard is situate in Brooklyn, King's county, 
and contains about 40 acres. Large sums of money have 
been expended there in building and repairing ships of war, 
and an extensive establishment is maintained in that place. 
The documents, herewith transmitted, will show, that under 
the principal direction of Mr. Decatur, the naval store-keeper, 
the blacksmiths, caulkers, carpenters, labourers, and other 
persons in the public employ at the Navy-yard, were brought 
up to vote ; that he was assisted in his operations by other 
officers of that establishment ; and that improper attempts 
were made, in a variety of shapes, to operate on the electors. 
The whole presents a scene of undue influence and extraneous 
intrusioi^ revolting to every friend of Republican Govern- 
ment. 

" The patronage of the Custom-hoiLse in New York la 
immense. There are no printed documents which disclose 
the number and compensation of the officers employed in that 
establishment. I can, therefore, only state, as a matter of 
estimate, that the patronage of that establishment approxi- 
mates to 200,000 dollars annually. The surveyor of the port, 
Mr. Joseph G. Swift, has the immediate direction of the 
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Were Airch disputes to become common, they 
might sow the seeds of civil discord, and prove 
fatal to the very existence of the Confederation. 

inspectors and other subordinate officers of the Customs ; and 
although he has not^^Mto power of displacement^ yet they are 
in such a state of dependance^ that their personal comfort must 
directly, and their official existence indirectly, depend on his 
volition. In order that there might be no doubt of his deter- 
mination to interfere in the State election, he reported, as a 
member of a committee to a public meeting in King's county, 
the resolution marked N. When the situation, connection^ 
and political principles of this officer of the United States are 
considered, there can be no doubt^ but that he had previously 
ascertained the sense of his political superior, and that he was 
instructed to act accordingly. In pursuance of this example, 
the two inspectors of the customs at Staten Island, interfered 
in the most improper manner in the election. 

'* The law, regulating the compensation of the inspectors 
of the customs, authorizes the allowance of three dollars a 
day, for the dap that they are actually employed. These 
documents prove, that seven of those officers were employed in 
electioneering ; and I presume it will not be denied, that-each 
individual received three dollars a day from the public treasury 
when so engaged. 

'* The conduct of the Judg« of the United States of the 
northern district of this State, is daily before the eyes of the 
legislature. The marshals have acted in coincidence with the 
general current of extraneous influence ; and in their selections 
of deputies to take the census, they have, as fur as I can 
learn, studiously excluded all those applicants that were 
friendly to the State administration. The conduct of Mr. 
Aobert Tillotson, one of the dictrict attomies, and nephew of 
the President of the United States, is glanced at in the paper 
marked X. ; and that of Mr. Jacob Sutherland, the other 
district attorney, and nephew of theSecretary of the Navy, 
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}t is a common idea in England^ that the 
perpetuity of the Union is ah-eady endangered 
by its extent I am not disposed to think that 
its present magnitude need excite any appre- 

18 mentioned in the paper marked Y. ^Cere are three news- 
papers employed by the Government for publishing the lawa 
of the Unionj in this State ; and these consisted of the Aigns^ 
National Advocate, and Ontario Messenger, until within 
a few weeks, when the business was taken firom the last paper, 
and committed to the Times, in Batavia, a gazette of recent 
date, of comparatively limited circulation, and hostile to the 
State administration. 

" There are, I believe, 674 Postmasters in this State ; and I 
should estimate the aggregate patronage of the department, in 
the State at large, at 100,000 dollars annually. During the able 
and impartial administration of the predecessor of the present 
Postmaster-General, these offices were conferred without any 
reference to State politics. Attempts have been made, at 
different times, to cause the removal of Postmasters, friendly 
to the State administration, and I am sorry to say, that in 
several instances they have succeeded. 

" It is, I conceive^ impossible to resist the unfavourable 
conclusions which must be drawn from the body of testimony 
now submitted to you, making full allowances for exaggera- 
tion or error, for the influence of prejudice, and the operation 
of improper motives. And admitting that a considerable 
portion of the allegations may be successfully refuted, yet still 
there will remain a sufficient number of strong and established 
feu^tSj to prove a concert of exertions on the part of the officers 
of the national Government ; in the Navy-yard, the Custom- 
house, the General Post-office, and in the Judicial, and some 
other institutions of that Government operating in our local 
elections : and which demonstrates the existence of an organ- 
ised and disciplined corps, and the obtrusion of extraneous 
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hensions for its safety ; and the accession of a 
new State does not necessarily expose it to 
additional hazard. Such an accession may, and 
does, in many cases, increase the security of the 

■I 

influence for the pBlfoae of promoting the aspirations of 
ambition— of secoring the possession of authority, or of break-* 
ing down the power of the State, by the encouragement of 
intestine dirisions : and this is a case, in which the maxim-* 
He orders the commission of a crime who, does not forbid ii 
when ii is in his power — ^may be. justly and emphatically 
applied. The least intimation horn the proper quarter, would ^ 
have effectually prevented these notorious and alarming evils. 

" A Government of influence and corruption, is the worst 
possible shape which a republican Government can assume; 
because, under the forms of freedom, it combines the essence 
of tyranny. And although I am far from saying, that this is 
now the case, yet the first attempts to give a wrong direction 
to the authority of Government, ought to be resisted. Slavery 
is ever preceded by sleep. And the liberties of free States 
are more frequently prostrated by frtiud, than by force. In 
the intelligence and patriotism of the body of our fellow- 
dtisens, we may, I trust, rely for the preservation of our free 
Government. And with an anxious desire to merit their good 
opinion, by a faithful and independent discharge of my import- 
ant duties, and with an entire disregard of any hostility which 
may arise from any quarter, in consequence of my pursuing 
tliia oonrse, I submit this communication to the representativet 
of the people, fully persuaded that when the personal animo« 
sities and political agitations of the times are buried in oblivion, 
I shall be considered by impartial posterity, as having endea- 
vomrtd to deserve well of the Republic, by my conduot on this 
occasion. 

" DE WITT CLINTON. 

" Albany, nth January, 1821." . 
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Confederation, by effecting a moMw accurate 
balance of conflicting interests. 

That in the revolutions of time, the interests 
of different parts of the Union may be so opposed 
to each other, that sound pdittjunay dictate a 
separation^ or that indiyidiuMlJREttes or Terri- 
tories may secede, in disgust or irritation, as 
the territory of Missouri threatened to do, is 
by no means an improbable event; but I 
confess, that I see no reason why, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, this grand Confederati(Mi 
might not continue for ages. 

And grieved, indeed, should I be to antici- 
pate its early dissolution. It is destined, I trust, 
to exhibit to the world at large a grand and 
successful experiment in legislation. It is 
destined also, I sincerely believe, to awaken 
such of the European nations as still groan 
under the yoke of despotism to a consciousness 
of their physical strength, and the exertion of 
their moral energies, and to reveal to their 
infatuated monarchs the destruction which 
awaits them if they persist in an obstinate 
adherence to the political maxims of a darker 
age. 

I do not know how far my opinions may be 
influenced by prejudice, but I confess I have 
not yet learned to prefer the republican insti- 
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tutions orAmerica to the British Constitution ; 
nor do I believe that the mass of the commu- 
nity in America enjoy practicaUy a greater 
seciuity of person or property than in Great 
Britain. IndclHfrom what I learned of the 
composition of'^ries in the wilder parts of 
America, I am persuaded that throughout ex- 
tensive portions of the United States, neither 
person nor property are as secure as in Great 
Britain; but I must reserve details on this 
subject till we meet. 
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Newbury Port, 2l8t Feb^ 1821. 

I REMOVED ttom the tavern at Portland to a 
respectable boardiiig-house» where I found, 
among other person^ the Governor of the States 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives^ 
and eight or ten of the most respectable mem- 
bers. There was a common table at which all 
ordinarily assembled, and a common sitting- 
room, where they seemed to pass their leistu^ 
in reading the newspapers and smoking segars. 
For the very first time, since my arrival in 
America, I had actually at this boarding-house 
a parlour to myself, which arose from the cir- 
cumstance of its being, in the first instance, 
designed for my bed-room. It was a luxury, 
indeed, to feel alone, and likely to remain so, 
without shutting myself up in my bed-chamber, 
in which I have lived for the last year, when 
not in society, or on the road. My hopes of 
retirement in my parlour, however, were soon 
shaken, for the landlord brought a gentleman 
to me, who, after conversing a few minutes, 
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said he Was come to take me into the dining- 
Toom, to^ introduce me to the company. He 
was a yomig lawyer, gentlemanly in his man- 
ners ; and I found af terwards^had been educated 
at Harvard C^Mfee, Cambridge. As we sat 
down to dinner, Tt one o'clock, he introduced 
me to most of the gentlemen by name, and 
among others, to the Secretary of the State. 
The rest of the company, although I doubt not 
intelligent and acute, I certainly should not (at 
least on my first arrival in America,) have 
guessed to be a body of legislators. The land- 
lady presided, with Mrs. , the wife of the 

speaker, on her right ; and the landlord sat down 
towards the dose of dinner, after having waited 
on his guests, and assisted the waiters till aU the 
company were helped. He was very civil, and 
came into my room half-a-dozen times, in the 
course of the evening, to look at my fire, and 
see if I wanted any thing An English land- 
lord could not have been more respectful and 
attentive. In the course of the evening, the 
young lawyer also paid me a second visit, 
with real good nature, bringing in a friend, 
** lest I should be lonely .•* I give you these 
little incidents to show the habits of the country^ 
As they found me busy writing, however, they 
stopped onlv half an hour, and retired, savincr 
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they would not interrupt me, but would attend 
me to any church in the morning to which I 
liked to go. 

In the morning, accordingly, the young law* 
yer accompanied me to the^pj^scopal church, 
where a young minister preached on the impor- 
tance of contending for the faith once delivered 
to the saints ; a subject suggested by the acti- 
vity of Unitarian efforts, and by an act then 
before the legislature, which it was supposed 
would operate unfavourably on the interests of 
religion. The church was profusely adorned 
with festoons of ** Christmas ^ and on one side 
of the pulpit was neatly printed, in large letters 
of spruce fir, " Unto us a Child is bom ;** on the 
other, " Unto us a Son is given." The congre- 
gation was respectable in numbers and appear- 
ance. In the afternoon, we went to the Cal- 
vinistic Congregationalist church, (places of 
worship, of all denominations, are here called 
churches,) where we found a congregation still 
more numerous. An elderly minister gave us 
a logical, metaphysical, scriptural sermon, on 
" the immutability of God." On my return 
home, among my landlord's books, I found 
Scott's Bible, Burder's Village Sermons, Baxter's 
Saint's Rest, Watts' Hymn Book, and Saurin s 
Sermons. I added to them the Dairyman's 
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2)aughter, a favourite travelling companion of 
Tnine ; since, independently of the deep interest 
of its simple tale, and its exquisite and touching 
picture of rustic piety, it places so distinctly 
before me the village spires, the rustic cottages, 
and the sequestered lanes of my native country, 
and the hoary locks and venerable figures of her 
aged peasants. I think I told you how delighted I 
was at finding this little tract in a shop at Mobile, 
in that land of darkness, the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

While in Portland, I found the snow in many 
places two feet deep for a great distance, and 
perhaps 14 inches deep where it was the thin- 
nest. I counted 22 sleighs at the church door 
on Sunday. I saw the town under unfavour- 
able circumstances ; but it had a very respectable 
appearance, many of the houses being large and 
handsome, with extensive courts before the 
doors, ornamented with shrubs and grass-plots. 
The bay, and the adjacent scenery, are very 
picturesque. 

I have omitted to tell you, that the young 
lawyer begged to introduce me to the Gk)vemor 
and his lady, whose sitting-room was next to 
mine. I found Mr. K — , a sensible, gentlemanly 
plain man. I should imagine that he had talent, 
activity, and perseverance, and would not 
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dumber at his post. He has ordered the new 
State to be explored in different directions, and 
is procuring accurate surveys of many parts of 
it He is a farmer and a merchant, and has had 
ten ships discharging timber in Liverpool at one 
time. His political principles are opposed to 

those of his brother, Mr. R. K , who you 

know is a federalist ; and who, as a statesman, 
has not more than one or two superiors, if any, 
in the United States. The Governor conversed 
a good deal about New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, whose proceedings are naturafly viewed 
with a good deal of interest in the adjoining 
State of Maine. I understand that the road 
along the Kennebec River, and the Chaudi^r^ 
to Quebec, is so far completed as to be passaUe^ 
and that the distance from Portland to Quebec, 
by that route, is only 270 miles. I have no 
doubt it will soon be the fashion to return to 
the United States by this road from Quebec, after 
completing the summer tour to " The Springs,** 
Niagara, and Canada. It was by the side of 
the Kennebec, you will recollect, when the whole 
of that country was a wilderness, that the traitor 
Arnold led his troops to Quebec. 

There is now a large settlement, and very 
good society, both at Bath and HalloweU, 
near the Keiinebec. At the latter, Mr. V , 
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«n did fiettler^ and d-devant member of Parlia* 
ment, and, I believe, several other English 
gentlemen, reside. If I had had time, and the 
road had been passable, I wished to have gone 
to HaUowell, 00 miles from Portland, as there 
is a good deal of business done there, and I had 
letters to the principal people. 

In this new State of Maine, I feel an increas- 
ing interest. When I landed in America, 
little more than a year ago, she was only a dis- 
trict attached to Massachusetts, although as 
kige as Massachusetts, and the four other New 
England States taken together. I was in the 
Capitol, during the debate on her admission, 
which was unexpectedly impeded by a ruse-de- 
guerre of the southern planters. It happened 
that the applications for admission from Maine 
and £rom Missouri were referred to the same 
Committee; and the southern interest prevailing 
in that Committee, they united the two appli^ 
cations in one report, in whiph they recomk 
mended that Maine and Missouri be admitted 
into the Union. By this means, they endea- 
voured to neutralize the votes of those eastern 
membars, who were solicitous for the admission 
of Maine, but inveterately opposed to the admis- 
don of Missouri, till that provision of her consti- 
tuticm, permitting slavery within her temtorie8» 
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should be expunged. With the result of that 
debate, which almost rent asunder the Confede- 
ration, you are already acquainted, and you are 
aware that Maine attained the rank of an 
independent State in 1820. 

We left Portland at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, on the 19th. The roads were so blocked 
up with snow, that the mail and passengers 
were obliged to be carried in an open sleigh. 
It was very cold, the thermometer, I should 
think, not being above zero; but the moon 
shone so brightly on the new fallen snow, that 
we should have been sorry to have missed this 
beautiful winter-scene, by being cooped up in 
a close carriage. We reached Saco, 15 miles, 
to breakfast, when it was determined to despatch 
us in two sleighs, our uniconi equipage being 
found inconvenient in the snow-drifts, from 
having two horses abreast. My servant and I 
were put into a tandem sleigh, about as large as 
a parlour coal-box, or a little larger, the driver 
standing up to drive. Our two companions 
followed with one horse in a similar sleigh ; and 
away we went over the snow-drifts, the music 
of our bells resembling a concert of Jews'-harps. 
Sometimes the bells of our companion suddenly 
ceased, or literally ^^ dropt!' for, on looking 
behind, we often found that their horse had 
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partially disappeared, — ^his chin resting on a 
snow-drift, and his countenance exhibiting a 
most piteous expression of helplessness. At 
other times our horses fell through, and it was 
with great difficulty we extricated them ; the 
snow being sufficientiy frozen to be of a very 
inconvenient ^consistence, although not always 
hard enough to carry us rapidly on its surface. 
Our horses were sometimes prostrate three or 
four times in twenty yards. Once we were 
obliged to be cut out, and at another time to 
have more than twenty men and several oxen 
to dear our way, the drifts on the road being 
from six to twelve feet deep. As we had excel- 
ent drivers, however, who drove with great rapid- 
ity where the road would admit of it, we reached 
Portsmouth, sixty miles from Portland, at four 
o'clock — eleven hours — after an amusing and 
agreeable, and in some degree, adventurous 
ride. The cold morning was succeeded, as is 
often the case in this fickle climate, by a beau- 
tiful warm day ; and although the road, except 
in the vicinity of the pine hills, is rather level, 
the fir groves and large masses of rock, often 
combine with the open sea, which is almost 
oonstantiy in sight, to form rather interesting 
views. The country is tolerably well settied, 
and we passed through several littie towns. 
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but the houses being less frequently pointed 
than in other parts of New England, have 
neither the same neat nor flourishing aspect 
The people, however, seem every-where busy 
and robust. 

Portsmouth is a noble harbour on the IKsca- 
taqua, which is so deep that the vessels <Uscharge 
along the wharf; and so rapid, that even in 
this winter, the severest which has been known 
in America for at least forty years, its naviga- 
tion has never been interrupted. A navy yard 
is established near the town, where " the Con- 
gress** and other ships of war were built, and 
where they are now building a seventy-four 
gun fngate. As the best boarding-house in 
Portsmouth was fuU, we went to the stage inn, 
rather a dirty scrambling tavern ; where I 
found at breakfast the next morning, amid a 
motley group, one of the judges and several 
la^^'ye^s. The supreme court was to be opened 
early in the morning, and as it was before 
my hours of commercial calls, I attended to 
hear the jury sworn in, and the judge's charge. 
Both the grand and petty jury, in the appear- 
ance of which I could discern no difference, 
seemed to be composed of respectable yeomanry, 
of about the same rank as our farmers of £300 
to £500 per annum. They listened with great 
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attention while the judge read (not spoke, 
which took greatly from its effect,) a plain sen- 
sible charge, much to the point. The aspect 
of the court in general pleased me, from the 
homely suitable appearance of those of whom 
it was composed; home-spun clothes, with 
large buttons and long waists, waistcoats with 
the old triangular indenture or pointed flaps, 
and hats with good broad respectable brims ; 
the absence, in fact, of all affectation of fashion, 
at awkward attempts at city spruceness. This 
has pleased me particularly throughout New 
England, and forms a contrast with the style 
of dress which meets the eye generally in pass- 
ing along the road on the sea-board of the 
middle and southern States, where blue coats, 
Uack waistcoats, and blue pantaloons, produce 
a monotony far less agreeable and picturesque, 
than a variety of dress adapted, or apparently 
adapted, to the various employments of the 
wearers. 

I had little opportunity of seeing the society 
of Portsmouth, as my stay was so short, that 
I preferred drinking tea en famlle^ with a re- 
tpectable merchant to whom I was introduced, 
to joining a large evening party of 50 or 60, to 
which I was invited. At his house, I was 
fjuite in a family party ; his rosy children drink- 
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ing their large basins of milk at the tea-table. 
He was an agreeable cultivated man, and in the 
course of our conversation, he gave me an 
account of the Gulf of the Green Mountains, in 
Vermont, where we were benighted in the au- 
tumn, which led me to suppose we had really 
been in some danger. He said, ** that on one side 
of the road, for a great distance, there was a pre- 
cipice at least 50 feet deep, and that nothing 
would induce him to attempt thepassage at night, 
although well acquainted with it.** From his 
description of its sublimity, he made me regret 
extremely that I did not pass it in the day. 
One of my young Canadian female companions, 
now settled in Philadelphia, was raised^ as they 
say here in Portsmouth, and agreeably to my 
promise, I called on her father, but I had no 
time to accept his civilities. Her manners and 
those of some other ladies from Portsmouth, 
convinced me that I should have found some 
pleasant society if I had remained there a few 
days. I set off, however, early this morning, 
and reached this place this afternoon. Towards 
sunset (or sun-down, as it is always called in 
this country,) I walked down to the mouth of 
the Merrimack, and had a noble view of the 
open sea. The roads in this part of the coun- 
try are excellent, and the finger-posts are so 
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like ours, pointing to Salisbury, Ipswich, &c. 
that it was easy to imagine myself in the south 
of England. In most towns in New England, 
the houses generally stand alone, in a court or 
garden, with lofty trees in their immediate 
vicinity. The inn was a large brick house, m 
which I had a spacious and well-furnished bed- 
room. I rose very early the next morning, and 
spent half an hour in a churchyard in the neigh- 
bourhood, in the hope of seeing the sun rise 
dear out of the Atlantic a few hours after he 
had risen on you all in the East ; but a little 
invidious diff intervened. The ocean, how- 
ever, was beautiful ; and this quiet churchyard, 
(m a foreign shore, gave rise to many solemn 
and very interesting reflections. 

After breakfast I delivered my letters, but 
the only gentieman whom I was likely to visit, 
was engaged to attend the funeral of a neigh- 
bour and his wife, who were, that afternoon, 
to be deposited in the same grave. Their his- 
Uxy was really affecting, as I afterwards read 
it in the newspapers. He was formerly a 
Methodist minister, in England, but had, for 
some years, been settled as a merchant, at New- 
bury Port, where he was much respected for 
his piety and benevolence. In coming from 
England, their vessel was struck with some 
large masses of floating ice, and before the pas- 
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sengers were aware of their danger, the crew, 
and I believe the captain, had deserted her, and 
put off in the long-boat. As death seemed inevit- 
able, he went down into the cabin, that he and 
his wife might die in each other's arms. She 
said she ** was resigned, if death was inevitable, 
but that her mother would be so distressed to 
hear of the accident, or never to hear of them 
again, that she wished he would make one 
attempt to save theuL" He went on deck, and 
found the second boat, got it alongside^ and 
at last succeeded in getting his wife and some 
other passengers into it. They were then en- 
tangled in the ice, and 800 miles from shore» 
but the hand in which they trusted, preserved 
them from going down together into a watery 
grave. They have since been the instruments 
of much good in their neighbourhood, and 
as they were " lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
so in death they were not divided.** They died 
the same day, and I saw them carried in the 
same hearse, to the same grave, attended by 
a very large concourse of people. 

The 22nd was Washington's birth^lay, which, 
in the principal cities, generally gives rise to 
public dinners and balls. Here the afternoon 
seemed to be made a holiday, and the young 
men and women turned out in great niunbers, 
very well-dressed. 
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letter xxxix. 



Salem, Feb. 1821. 

A LONGER residence in the principal cities of 
the United States, and a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with their inhabitants, have given me a 
better opportunity than I had previously 
enjoyed, of forming the estimate you request 
fitim me of the present state of religion and 
morals on this side of the Atlantic. You must, 
however, make great allowance for errors in so 
difficult and delicate an undertaking, and will 
receive with peculiar caution, on such a subject, 
any general conclusions deduced from the obser- 
Tations of an individual traveUer. You may, 
bowever, consider the favourable representations 
which I made, in a letter from Boston last 
autumn, with respect to opportunities of public 
worship, and the prevalence of evangelical 
])Teachihg, as applicable to all the principal towns 
and cities from Portland to Savannah. 

But churches are not religion ; nor are the 
ministrations of a pastor an unerring criterion 
of the piety of his hearers. In a country. 
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however, in which contributions to places of 
public worship are, for the most part, voluntary, 
a liberal dissemination of sacred edifices is a very 
favourable symptom ; while a large number of 
faithful ministers, and the frequent occurrence 
of extensive congregations listening attentively 
to unwelcome truths from pastors appointed by 
their own election, and dependant on them for 
support, afford something more than a vague 
presumption of the existence of no inconsider- 
able degree of vital piety in the community. 

My favourable impressions were strengthened 
as I proceeded, by noticing the attention gene- 
rally paid on the Atlantic coast to the external 
observance of the Sabbath ; by meeting conti- 
nually with Bibles, and other religious books, in 
the steam-boats and houses of entertainment ; 
and by witnessing the efforts so frequently 
apparent for the diffusion of religious truth. 

Theological institutions for the education of 
ministers, extensive, well-endowed, and respect- 
able, often arrest the attention of the traveller 
as he passes along the road ; while a very little 
intercourse with society convinces him that 
associations of a more private nature, for pre- 
paring indigent young men for missionary 
services, together with Bible Societies, Mission- 
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aiy Societies, and Sunday School and Tract 
Societies, are liberally scattered. 

I felt neither disposed nor called upon to 
deprive myself of the pleasure I derived from 
these fevourable indications, by reflecting that 
they were no accurate measure of the degree in 
which personal religic»i prevails. I was quite 
aware, that m many cases, and especially where 
there is no establishment, churches are some- 
times multiplied by the very dissensions of a con- 
gr^ation ; that a proportion of the active effort 
engaged in the promotion of religious objects, is 
often very little connected with Christian princi- 
ple; and that respect for external forms may sur- 
vive the extinction of a devotional ^irit. But 
at the same time, I felt persuaded, that although 
a love of popularity may enrol the worldly in 
the list of contributors to religious societies, or 
engage them as public advocates in . a sacred 
cause, still that diligent performance of the 
routine of oflicial duties, and those self-^nying 
and persevering efforts, to which religious 
societies are usually indebted both €(x their 
origin and prosperity, imply, in most cases, the 
existence of a higher principle, and spring from 
a purer source. 

My subsequent experience has convinced me 
that I was not incoirect in the persuasion in 
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which I indulged myself as I passed akmg; that 
I was always in the vicinity of some, at leasts 
who were united in Christian sympathy with 
the whole church-militant on earth, and were 
travelling to a better country^ amidst th^ hqpes 
and fears, the trials and c(msolations» which 
chequer the lot, and form the character of the 
Christian in every quarter of the globe. Some- 
times, in the course of my route, as you will have 
observed in my letters, some Uttle incident 
would. give peculiar force to this persuasion, or 
the surroundmg scenery impart to it a particukr 
interest 

At Boston . I had the pleasure, as I have 
already mentioned, of an interview with the 
venerable Dr. Worcester, * and received much 

• He soon afterwards sailed for New Orleans, partly in 
the hope of repairing his shattered constitution^ in a southern 
climate, and partly in order to visit the missionary settlements 
of Elliot and Brainerd, in the prosperity of which he was 
deeply interested. He arrived safe in the Mississippi ; and 
after surmounting, with much pain and weariness, the fatigues 
and perils of the wilderness, with which his frail frame seemed 
ill qualified to conflict, he reached Brainerd on the 25th May, 
feeble and exhausted. '^ He was able to attend to no busi- 
ness, and to speak but little. In few words, he addressed the 
members of the church, and some of the congregation. After 
that, though much exhausted, he expressed a particular desire 
that the children of the school, according to their request, 
should come in. ' I want,' he said, feebly, and with tears. 
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interesting intelligence from the Misinonary 
Board, and its excellent treasurer, Mr. Evarts. 
There I found an association of young men, 
who have set apart a portion of their income 
for the establishment of a missionary press at 
Jerusalem ; and there I heard of a society of 
/ young ladies, who meet together once a week, 
^ and devote the proceeds of their evening's sew- 
ing, or other work, to some charitable purpose, 
and of another society of young labouring 
men, each of whom devotes a given number ^ 
of hours each week to the cultivation of a 
particular field, the produce of which is sent 

' I want to see all my dear cliildreaj (the Indiana^) and to 
take them by the hand.' They were then called in^ and he 
took each of them by the haad, as they passed by his dying 
bed. Having all passed round in procession, they stood and 
song a hymn. He was affected to tears most of the time. He 
then, in the most affectionate manner, addressed dxem, w^ikh, 

in Tetam, melted them to tears. W 

There, on the 7th of June, in the morning, — at that conse- 
crated spot in the wilderness, dearer far iq him, than ^y dty . 
or mansion on earth, this servant of the church, worn oni wit^ 
fatigae, and exhausted with sickness, lifted up Jhis eyes 
towards heaven, and, with a delightful smile upon his counte- 
nance, fell «sleep." — Wood^s Sermon an the death of Dr. Wor-^ 



As Dr. Worcester was a man of more than oAmon endow- 
ments, both natural and acquired, it may be interesting to see 
in what light he viewed, in the near prospect of death, his 
xealoos exertions in the cause of -missions. In a letter, wriflen, 
I believe, on his passage to New Orleans, he says, ** What 
the end is to be, is not yet to be read. It may be the final 
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as their joint subscription to the Board of 
Missions. There also I had the gratificatioD of 
seeing Henry Martyn in an American dress, 
going forth in the character of a departed saint, 
to advance in the West, the cause in which he 
himself fell so early and lamented a sacrifice in 
the East ; to fan, in the very scenes where his ^ 
beloved Henry Brainerd had laboured, the mis* 
sionary zeal which that eminent man had 
kindled; and to animate every succeeding 
American missionary by an affecting proof, that 
a ray of fervent piety, though emanating from 
the solitudes of an American forest, may pene- 

exit from aU earthly scenes, and the dropping of this slender 
tabernacle, Uiough far away firom its kindred dust, yet in the 
place, whether in the sea, or upon the land, appointed by 
sovereign goodness for its rest till the rising day. — It may be 
the accomplishment of something for life and immortality to 
the wanderers of the wilderness, or dwellers in the dark 
pla!(es of the earth, by an instrumentality so feeble, as to 
make it manifest — ^that the excellency of the power must have 
beeiMf God. — One thing is settled in my mind, and that is, 
a full and delightful conviction, that the cause of missions has 
never held too high a place in my estimation, or engaged too 
large a share of my attention. It transcends, immeasurably 
transcends, the highest estimation of every created mind. 
And what is^he sacrilice of health, what the sacrifice of life, 
to such a cause ? Be the event what it may — recovered 
healdi, or early death — I never can regret what I have done 
in diis work, — but only tliat I have done no little, and with a 
heart so torpid." 
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trate even the ddisters of Cambridge, and revive 
a fainting bosom in the deserts of Persia, or 
BKndostan. 

While visiting a friend in New York, I was 
informed that it was in the adjoining room that 
the agents of the African Colonization Society^ 
and their supporters, assembled for prayer the 
night previous to the sailing of the first expedi- 
> tion, of whose melancholy fate we had just 
Jareoeived the intelligence. 

In Philadelphia, the Sunday after my arrival, 
I heard our excellent Liturgy, for the first time, 
on these western shores ; and the impression it 
was calculated to make on my mind was deep- 
ened by the circumstance of its being sacrament 
Sunday, and by the stillness and decorum which 
pervaded the dty to a degree that I had never 
witnessed, even in England. Here I was also 
much gratified by meeting with Bishop White, 
nearly ninety years of age, one of the bishops who 
went over to England after the Revolutiap, to 
be consecrated, in order that "episcopal authority 
might be transmitted to the latest generations 
of America, through the legitimate channel in 
which it had flowed since the laying on of 
Apostolic hands." Our excellent Granville 
Sharp, and his active efforts in this cause, came 
forcibly to my recollection. 



«t 
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WhUe drinking tea with a frigid in Baltimore^ 
one of the females of the family came in, who^ I 
learnt, had been attending an adult^cfaool, in 
which there were 180 N^roes. She told me 
there were 600 N^roes in the Sunday-fldbooilf 
in the dty ; and that they had lately fmmed 
themselves into a BiUe Association, and been 
received into connection with the Baltimore 
Bible Society. At the same place, a letter was . 
shown to me just received from the black 
person, on whom the management of the expe- 
dition of the Colonization Society devolved^ on 
the White agents falling a sacrifice to the 
dreadful mortality with which the settlers were 
visited. On a desert shore, deprived by death 
of the White conductors, to whom he and his 
companions looked for protection — depressed by 
the successive deaths of his black friends, and 
harassed by the delays, irregularities, and suspi- 
cious conduct of the native chiefs — ^he writes in 
a strain of fortitude and piety, deserving of 
imitation. " But, thank God," he says, " though 
cut off from my friends, and relations, and 
family, and the comforts of civilized life, our 
people dropping off daily, myself labouring 
under great bodily weakness, and an important 
charge lying upon me, I can truly say, that I 
rejoice that I came to Africa. O, that what few 
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days I am spared in this world, it may be 
to do good." And yet this person, I was 
told, was once an American slave. 

When visiting General Washington's tomb, 
in his favourite retreat at Mount Vernon, on the 
banks of the Fotowmac, my black attendant 
informed me, that the domestics, about thirty^ 
I believe, in number, and principally slaves, 
assembled morning and evening for family 

worship, at which the Hon. B. W , the 

present occupier of Mount Vernon, and a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, presides. 

In the seclusion of the forests of the 
Mississippi, I have seen a solitary planter take 
down a number of Dr. Adam Clarke's Bible, and 
inquire, with great interest, if I could tell him 
any particulars of so good a man: his wife 
listening attentively, and pronouncing a eulo- 
gium, which would have made the Doctor 
blush.* 

* Dr. Clarke's is the favourite Commentary in the soatliem 
and western^ and Mr. Scott's in the northern and eastern 
States. ** Besides these English editions^ amounting to at least 
12^000 copies^ I have received from an American bookseller 
of rei^iectability^ the particulars of eight editions^ printed 
witliin the territories of the United States, at Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and Hartford, from the year 1806 to 1819, 
amoontiiig to 25,250 copies ; besides an edition of Uie Sacnd 
Text imly, with my father's references, contents of chapters, 
and iBtroduction to the several books of Scripture. * The 
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But it was at the missionary settlements at 
Elliot and Brainerd, that my feelings were most 
strongly excit^. Never shall I forget my 
sensations the two nights I passed in Mr. 
Eongsbury's little room, which was kindly and 
courteously assigned to me during my stay. 
A log-cabin, detached from the other wood^i 
buildings, ia the middle of a boundless fewest, 
in an Indian country, consecrated, if I may be 
allowed the expression, by standing on mission- 
ary ground, and. by forming at once the dormi- 
tory and the sanctuary of a '' man of God;" it 
seemed to be, iodeed, the prophet's chamber^ 
with ^* the bed asd the table, and the stooU and 
the candlestick."' It contained, also, a little 
book-case, with a valuable selection of pious 
books, periodical; biographical, and devotional ; 
comprising many an old acquaintance, which I 
was glad to meet in this foreign land, and which 
enable Mr. Kingsbury, in his few moments of 
leisure, to converse with many, who have long 
since joined the " spirits of just men made per- 

retail price of all the English copies^ taking their number 
as above stated^ (which I believe to be short of the truth,) 
would, I find, amount to the sum of £67>600 ; that of the 
American copies, to £132,300 ; making together £199,000. 
Probably no theological work can be pointed out, which pro* 
dnccd, by its sale, during the author's life-time, an equal 
sum." — Scott's Life, 
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feet," or to sympathize with his fellow-labourers 
in Otaheite, Africa, or Hindostan. 

The preceding particulars will convince you 
that some indications of genuine, influential, 
religious principle occur, even to the rapid 
traveller, in almost every part of the United 
States. During my residence in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Bdtimore, and Charleston, 
I have seen that there is in each of them an 
extensive society of exemplary Christians ; and 
I have had the pleasure of forming an acquaint- 
ance with many whose virtues I would gladly 
emulate, and whose characters are an ornament 
to their profession. 

But you will wish to know in what degree 
vital piety prevails in the community, and I 
r^iet that I cannot tell you more explicitly ; 
the subject does not admit of precision. The 
extent in which religion prevails here is known 
only to the Searcher of hearts ; but there is the 
strongest reason to believe, that it is very consi- 
derable. Indeed, I am disposed to think, that a 
CMTMory traveller, visiting England and America, 
without prejudice, and with equal opportunities 
of observation, would draw a more favourable 
inference, with respect to the state of religion 
in the Atlantic cities of the eastern and middle 
of the latter, than in the to¥ms or cities 
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of the, former. Whether along residence in 
the respective places, would not lead to some 
change in his opinions, or at least hold them in 
suspense, I am at a loss to dedde ; but I believe 
it would. 

I confine my supposition to the Atlantic 
cities, because the benighted shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and many portions of the western 
wilds, possess few features in common with our 
favoured country, and should rather be com- 
pared with our colonial possessions in the East 
or West Indies. Indeed, I might include exten- 
sive districts in the back parts of many of the 
Atlantic States, where population is thinly scat- 
tered, and opportunities of public worship occur 
only once or twice a month. In some of these, 
I thought I observed great coldness in religious 
concerns; the unfrequent return of public 
ordinances rendering the inhabitants rather less 
than more willing to avail themselves of them 
when offered. I felt more disappointed in such 
districts, than in the frontier settlements. In 
the latter, some spiritual as well as temporal 
privations are naturally to be expected ; though 
I thought their inhabitants often exhibited 
greater solicitude for schools and churches than 
those of the former. In fact, the new settlers 
from the Atlantic States have, in many caaes, 
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participated in the advantages of that general 
revival of religion whic)i promises to be the 
characteristic of modem times ; and before their 
zeal has had time to cool in solitude and sepa- 
ration, it has often secured a provision for those 
religious ordinances by which it may be che- 
rished and sustained. But the back parts of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia were settled in less 
auspicious days ; and we must not be surprised 
if the flame of piety, burning less brightly at 
that time, even on the coast, should grow pale 
and sickly when removed into an atmosphere 
which ministered little to its support 

In a religious point of view, the dispersion of 
the population by emigration to the western 
country, assumes a very serious aspect; and 
there are intelligent men in this country, who 
rq^ard it with the most gloomy forebodings.* 

* He fonowing olraervatioiis on tliis subject, from the pen 
ef Br. Jurris, of Boston, deserve the most serious attention. 
AUnding to the provision of the Federal Constitution for the 
tolermtion, but not the support of Christianity, he observes :— 

" This sin^e measure has altered the whole aspect of affairs. 
Thm ooDBtitution of the general government immediately be- 
cme a model for the constitutions of the several States. Thus 
m 6f€e was created, which sapped the foundations of all 
wtaHhihments : and though the religious institutions of Mas- 
Mdmaetts and Connecticut have been seated deep in the 
haUts and affections of the people, yet the constantly acca- 
mnlatiiig power of this formidable lever has, at length, heaved 
than from their base. It is now left to men, as individoalf. 
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It must frequently happen, that the new get- 
tlers, within the ordinary range of a minister's 

to associate for the pnrpose of public worship, as they wonld 
associate for any object merely of privateand wordly interest. 
In our cities, and other large places, this may be done. 
Enough may be found already united in sentiment, to unite 
in the formation of a Christian congregation. But, when 
you look beyond them, and contemplate the small Tillages 
and hamlets, the population of which is thinly scattered orer 
an area of many miles, you behold the same divisions rending 
society into shreds and patches, various in texture, and fonn, 
and colouring. The few of each religious denomination can- 
not agree to worship together, and are unable, from the 
smaUness of their number, to support separate places of wor- 
ship. The consequence is, that they are left destitute of the 
means of religion. The sanctity of the Lord's-day b either 
violated by an attention to worldly concerns, or is obeerved 
in a manner worse than the violation, by being made the 
occasion of idleness and vice. In this part of our country, 
(the State of Massachusetts,) religion was supported by law, 
until it became the habit of the community ; and, therefore, 
it still continues to act with the force of an establishment, 
as a wheel continues to turn, after the force applied to it is 
stopped. Yet, even here, we are beginning to feel the evils 
arising from division, and to feel them severely. Your 
parishes are crumbling into ruins. Party is arranged against 
party. To settle a minister becomes impracticable; or, if 
two or more are settled, the scanty pittance, given to them 
for their support, obliges them to escape from the horrors of 
poverty, by removal." 

" If it be so here, what must it be in our newly settled ter- 
ritories, where religion has no nursing fathers or nursing 
mothers ? One clergyman, it is said, is necessary for a thou- 
sand souls. Be it so ; but when it is remembered, that this 
thousand may be composed of five or six different denomina- 
tions, it will be seen at once how the divisions of the Christian 
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exertioos are too few and too poor to main- 
tain a single pastor, still less to maintain one 

ooBmmnity, by increasiiig its Wftnts, increase the diflcnlty 
of tapplying them. Can it be a matter of Barprise, that, in 
the midtt of all that life and enei^, which are exhibited in 
oar new aettlements, the goodly pUnt of Christianity shoold 
hmwe taken no root, and is withering and dying fer want of 
WNirishment ? The sonnd of the axe may ring through the 
fefCBl ; the plough may pierce the sod, which had been before 
ondistarbed for centuries, excepting by the hunter's tread ; 
the air e ans may be pent np in their narrow bed, and powers 
BOt their own, given them, to turn the mill-wheel, and afford 
aoorishment and protection to man ; villages and towns, and 
cities» may spring up and flourish : but while the smoke is 
seen to curl fram many a domestic hearth, where, alas ! are 
the altars? — ^where is the village spire, pointing to heaven, 
and telling to the distant traveller, that he is approaching 
the abode of Christian, as well as of dvilijied man ? My 
hnthren, the divisions, the hapless divisions, of this little 
oommonity, weaken their strength, and deprive them of all 
die means of grace. Their children remain unbaptiaed and 
vmstrocted. The inoense of prayer never ascends from the 
altar of their hearts. The walls of the sanctuary never 
iO f erberat e with their praises. The memorial of their 
JteJeeimr^s love never touches their lips. The oUation of 
charity is never offered by their hand. In the first gener»- 
idigion wears itself away by a gradual decline ; in the 
it can hardly be said to have existed. As our popu« 
iDoeaaes, therefore, the prospect is shrouded by a more 
g^oom : and there is great danger, that, with all 
which the pious and benevolent can make, 
wo ahvD beeome a nation of heathens, and not of Christians.** 
Jm'wi^s Serwum, pp. d — 1 Id S co an interesting article in 
dM Britidi Review of February, 1824, on '' American Epis- 
'•"iawUdi there are many valuable particulars respect« 

tol.il q 
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for each of the five or six diffa«nt sect* into 
which they may be divided.* It is in casei d 

ing the state cf religion, and of the Protestant EpMeMal 
Cbnrdh in die American Union. 

* The fidlowing extract fimn the tntoesting "Appeal on be- 
half of thaDiooeee of Ohio," will itliutrftte thiatenuvk. "He ' 
Biihop of thi* Diocese,- the Bi^t Rer. Philander ChMe, tlw 
only Biihop beyond the All^iany Uonntauu, is now in tUi 
eonntry ; a man of primttiTe niannen, who has exhibited in ' 
the TBiiotu difficulties, labouia, and priyadons, with wUd 
he has had to ooi tend, a spirit of charity and devotiMt wav> 
thy of Apostolic time*. 

" Some idea Biay be fbimed of the oTorwhelining labour, 
oooiiected with an in&nt diocese, io such a cOonby as that 
of the Western T«rTit4»y cf the States, by the followiif 
&ct, quoted by the Editors of the Brirish Critic, 6x Hf 
1823, from the Journal of the ConToitioii : — > 

" ' Bishop Chase travelled in the contae of the year 1890^ 
on honeback, which ia the only way of viaiting the infin* 
settlements of that country, a distance of twelve hnndicd 
and sevfenty-one miles, and performed divine service aai 
preached eighty-two times, besides attending the dck, the 
dying, and the afflicted.' 

" Very justly do these writers add, is reference' to sndi > 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, that. ' 
they 

" — ' have succeeded, not only to the office of the ApoedSb I 
bat also to their labours and privations.' ' 

" The principal passages quoted by the Editors, from the 
Bishop's Address, here follow :— a. | 

" ' The map of Ohio will show you the extent of our 
Our extreme parishes, as those of Cincinnati aod 
are distant, each from the other, rising of thie«^Kadred 
miles. In other directioiiB, their distance is itot much less.' 

" ' On this vast suriace, our settlements are thinly scat- 
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"tliis description, that I have been most fondbly 
strufik with the injurious consequences of the 

teradj siid, among theae settlementa, are iniiigled the mem- 
bera of OUT primitive church. Having emigrated Arom placet 
irhflr« the pleasant things of ma Zion were freely and in 
abondrince miniatered, they lemember thdr past enjoymenta 
•■ hiinpy panons think on their former feaiti of plenty. In 
tliia ntoadon they ait, like the captive Israelites, hy the 
anddy waters of the Euphrates' stream, waiting, with ai^s 
nd taurst, for redemption to th« church of Ood; for that 
blesatd time^ when the word and Mcramenti can, with any 
thing like constancy, be^ninistered among them.' 

"_ ' Beudet innumerable individuab dispersed throughout 
our StalC) there are forty-eight place* containing our littls 
VUMKB, moatly in cirennwtancea similar to the above. Then 
I have hitherts visited once a year. I have witnessed their 
joy at meeting, and>their grief at parting. Their passionate 
inquiries, prompted by their love of Zion, and especially by 
dH danger of the rising generationa being enticed every d^ 
from her order and beauty, into the patha of sin and infidd- 
ity; their passionate inquiries for some prospects of relief 
n the enjoyment of foithfiil miiiirionariea, almost every where 
Lrepcitted, have sunk deep into my heart, and caused my tean 
with theirs.' 
' Onr parishes and places of holding divine service, are 
f distant from each other, from fifteen to sixty tnilee; 
t of parachiol services ishardly so much as 
to support them aU. Though these are {sith- 
; beyond their strength, ^t, what are they among 
r eongregutions, and at soch distaneea f To keep, 
iwttculearinction, tlie little flocks already "formed, 
in many instances, encompaaaed so great a field 
kt. I>efm they have finished their circuit, their 
loQTK are no more seen ; their fences againiit emr 
Vt thrown down, the weeds of sin are grown, and their 
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want of a legal provision for ministers of 
religion; but I believe the deficiency is also 
seriously felt in many of the old States. 

The example of the United States has often 
been cited, both by the opponents and advocates 
of church establishments, in confirmation of 
their respective opinions. I think, however, 
that both parties are prematiure, and that many 
years must elapse before the result of the expe- 
riment can be ascertained. Indeed, so long as 
America participates freely in the advantages of 
the ecclesiastical establishment of Great Britain ; 
so long as she has ready access to the writings 
of British Divines, and the valuable fund of 

"whoie ground is laid waste. Too often liave I witnessed tids 
with mine own eyes ; too often have I seen the lambs of the 
fold devoured, because a shepherd was too hi distant to hear 
their cries. What must be my feelings under such circum- 
stances, the beatings of your own bosoms, as you read this, 
can best express.' 

'^ ' In doing the duty above alluded to, I have found the 
labours of a missionary inseparable from those of the Episco- 
pate; and, to a person of my age, this assemblage of jj 
fatigue is more than can be borne. Incessant speaking in 
private, as well as in public, in teaching the rudiments of 
Christianity to the young, in explaining and defending die 
first principles of our religion to the ignorant oppo8er,^Jiafe 
already much impaired my voice and my general heald$ and 
should this state of things continue, to all human WflSlTj my 
strength will soon be brought down, in my journey, and my 
days will be shortened." ' 
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thecdogical learning, which has been accumu- 
lating for centuries ; so kmg as i^e can refer to 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, as a 
record of those fundamental doctrines in which 
most of her religious sects were once agreed, 
as a landmark by which to tirace any deviation 
from their primitive faith, «he can no more be 
adduced as conclusive evidence, that religious 
establishments are inexpedienl; than the exist- 
ence of Quakers, in the midst of other com* 
munities, can be appealed to as a satisfactory 
proof of the possibility of their existing as 
independent nations, without exercising the 
right of sdf-defenee. I by no means, how« 
ever, mean to deny, that the degree in which 
religion flourishes in America, without a legal 
provision for its support, furnishes a presump^ 
tioMf that establishments are not so necessary as 
some of their advocates contend. 

Grenerally speaking, it has appeared to me, 
that the style of preaching in this counfxy is 
more Calvinistic than in England, and that there 
18 alao less opposition to the peculiar doctrines 
gi tS^ gospel among men of the world. It is 
cfiring partly to this circumstance, that an 
ittenftiioii to religion involves less of that miti- 
gated persecution of modem days, which per- 
sons of piety must often encounter with us. 
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in the regrets or remonstrances of opporing 
friends, or the ridicule or distance of sneering 
companions. A religious profession might, there- 
fore, be supposed to be mwe common; and, 
perhaps, may be so ; a state of neutrality m indif- 
ference certainly is. 

Whatever may be the actual state of religion 
in this country, I am quite satisfied that it is 
on the advance. There may be local exceptions; 
but my inquiries and observations in every partof 
my route have led me to a confident conclusion 
as to the general fact. * Many of the societies for 

* In confinnatioii of this opinion^ I am happy to addaee 
the respectable authority of the Rev. Wm. Ward^ of Seram- 
pore^ who^ after a long residence in India^ visited England 
and the Continent of Europe, and was travelling in America at 
the same time as mj'self. In a letter, dated London, April, 
1821, (about two mouths later than the date of the preceding 
letter,) he observes, " The number of religious institutions in 
America exceeds, if possible, those of England. Bible, 
Missionary, Tract, and Sunday-school societies, are very 
numerous. The American Bible Society is a noble institu- 
tion, doing great good. The Orphan Asylum at New York 
has been favoured with such remarkable instances of the 
Divine care, as to remind one very strongly of the ki||feition 
of Professor Frank, in Germany. 

" But there are some institutions existing in America, wUdi 
I have not heard of in other countries, At Boston, and in 
other places, a missionary for the town and neighbourhood is 
maintained and employed: his work is tp carry the gospel to 
the poor ; to preach in cellars, in garrets, and amongst those 
who, by their poverty, or their peculiar circumstances, or their 
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the promotion of religion, are of recent origin ; 
iMit they are gradually diffusing themselves over 

diiiacliiiation^ are excluded from the public means of grace. 
I met two or three of these interesting missionaries. Socie- 
ties of ladies exist for assisting poor Christian students, by 
purchasing doth, and making them clothes. Other ladies are 
vnited to work together one day in a week, fortnight, or 
month, devoting the produce of their sewing, &c. to some good 
object. One of the party reads for the edification of the rest. 
Societies of girls, and separate ones for boys, are numerous : 
these have meetings, and devote a quarter, or a half, or a 
whole dollar a year each, to some Christian object. In the 
diurch under the care of the Rev. Mr. Payson, of Portland, a 
iramber of married females have associated, under a solemn 
engagement, that the survivors will, as much as possible, seek 
.the spiritual good of the duldren, from whom any mother, in 
this association, may be removed by death. 

'' The different denominations in this country come together 
in deU^tfnl harmony, and co-operate without being ob- 
stmeted by those impediments which exist in other countries. 
The Sunday-school Union, in New York, exhibits a noble 
specimen of the true Christian feeling; and the Union 
lomishes accordingly. 

''In short, I found more places of worship in the large towns 
of America, than in similar towns in Britain ; and much 
genuine piety among the Presbyterians, the Congregational- 
klM, the Evangelical Episcopalians, the Methodists, and the 
Bsplkts I and, as ^ as my journeying extended, I observed 
a diJKIllg exhibition of Christian progress. As in England, 
sH denominations of real Christians are increasing ; and all 
ire growing better. The revivals in different sections of the 
Vnioiit are greater than ever. I have made spedal inquiry 
into the nature of these revivals, and find, that the hr 
greater portion of those who commence a religious professsion 
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the Union, and the sympathy which was fint 
kindled by commiseration for the Otaheitan or 
Hindoo, instead of being exhausted on distant 
objects, seems to derive fervour from its very 
expansion, and is now visiting the hut ci the 
Aborigines, the log-cabin of the backwoods-man^ 
and the habitation of the careless and unin- 
structed neighbour. In New Orleans, in Mardi, 
1815, there was not a Bible to be found, either 
to be sold^ or gratuitously distributed ; and the 
only Protestant place of worship was in an 
upper room belonging .to an individuaL Now, 
a Louinanian Bible Society is in regular 
operation, and the inhabitants have a hand- 
some Episcopal and Presbyterian Church. The 
Sabbath is still dreadfully and generally pro- 
faned there ; but it is religiously observed by 
many, the influence of whose example is daily 
extending. At the boarding-house where I 

under these impressions^ continue till death to adorn the 
doctrine of divine influence. — Christian missions^ too, h^pA 
to be more and more popular, and the duty of the church to 
identify them as an intend part of its institutions, begins 
to be more generally felt and acknowledged in this highly- 
favoured country." 

Duncan remarks, " No one of reflection and candour can 
fail to be convinced, that truth and righteousness, do, to a 
very important extent, prevail ; and that those principles are 
in a state of increasing progress, and develope much." 
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k)dged» were several naval and military, as well 
ss mercantile gentlemen ; and I remember an 
officer who had been drilling his rifle corps 
one Sunday, remarking on the strong repre- 
sentations which the Presbyterians had been 
making to him on the subject He defended 
the practice by those arguments of expediency 
which have been worn threadbare by the com- 
manders of our volunteer corps. A few years 
since^ no remonstrance would have been haz-* 
arded ; or if hazarded, the summary argument 
of a pistol, would probably have silenced the 
mtetference. 

I will reserve, till we meet, all details respect- 
ing the comparative numbers of the diflPerent 
religious denominations, as well as with regard 
to the constitution and present condition of the 
American Episcopal church. As a member, 
and minister of the Church of England, 1 know 
you will rejoice sincerely to learn, that the 
Episcopal Church of America is flourishing and 
increasing, as there is every reason to believe, in 
numbers and in piety.* It is, however, with the 

• <' The preceding facts and statements will give our rea- 
ders a tolerably accurate view of the present state of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the American Union. Her 
lotore prospects are flattering, and the labours of her exem-* 
plary clergy are unremitting. In most of the dioceses, (we 
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deepest regret, that I observe in the diocese 
of New York, no small portion of that intdierant 
and exclusive spirit which appears to identify 
Christianity with episcopacy, and to look with 
a cold or jealous eye on the difiusion of religious 
truth, and the advancement of religious prin- 
ciple, if not accompanied with the extension of 
the discipline, the authority, or the interests of 
a particular church. Attached, from conviction 
and principle, to the Church of England, it has 
been with shame and grief that I have heard 
the examples of some of her dignitaries occa- 
sionally adduced to justify a spirit sb littie 
accordant with her Catholic principles, and so 
much at variance, as it appears to me, with the 
spirit and principles of the gospel. 



believe we might say in all) the clergy are ex officio missioii- 
aries^ in addition to their stated pastoral duties. Sunday- 
schools are attached^ we believe, to almost every church. 
Most^ if not all, of the dioceses have likewise their separate 
missionary societies, as well as societies for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge, by distributing Bibles, prayer-books, 
homilies, tracts, &c. Besides these, there has been organ- 
ized " A Domestic and Foreign IMissionary Society" of the 
whole church, which is in correspondence with the Societies 
in London for propagating the gospel in foreign parts, and for 
promoting Christian knowledge ; and also with the Church 
Missionary Society, which, in 1821, granted £200 sterling in 
aid of its important objects." — British Reviem. 
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If, indeed, the Church of England were 
not calumniated, by being dted in support of 
a sectarian and e^cdusive spirit ; if she required 
from her adherents such a superstitious vene- 
ration for a particular form of church govern- 
ment as would suppress every generous sym- 
pathy with those of a diflPerent communion; 
if she could refuse to extend the right hand of 
fellowship and cordiality to all who are labour- 
ing to communicate by unexceptionable means, 
the light of Christian truth to those who are 
** sitting in darkness and the shadow of deatii,'' — 
she would merit little indeed of that attach- 
ment and respect, with which I hope I shall 
never cease to regard her. 

I am, happy, however, to say, that there are 
many Episcopalians in New York, of a more 
liberal spirit than that on which I have animad- 
verted, and that the body of Episcopalians are 
distinguished by meritorious exertions, within 
the pale of their own church. * 

• 

* For many interesting particulars on this subject, I beg to 
refer to Duncan's Travels, which contain more valuable infor- 
matum respecting the United States than any work which I 
havv^ seen. The reader will find in these Traveb many im- 
portant details, which, having no idea whatever of publishing, I 
<»nitted to collect, and many particulars which I have sup- 
pressedj on finding that Mr. Duncan had already laid them 
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before the public. Ihave not the pleasure of being aoquainted 
with Mr. D. ; but I am gratified by the opportunity of bear- 
ing testimony^ as fieur as my opportunities of observation have 
enabled me^ to the general accuraey of i work^ which I tmsi 
will be extensively circulated. 
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Salem^ 24tli February, 1891. 

In my last I gave you, what I think you 
^ould consider an encouraging picture of the 
present state, and still more so of the future 
prospects of religion in this country. I did 
not, however, reply to your inquiries respecting 
Unitarianism, of the extension of which you 
appear to be already aware. From all I can 
learn, it appears that Unitarian opinions have 
been entertained in New England for fifty years 
at least, and perhaps much longer. GeneraUy 
speaking, however, they were not very openly 
avowed, till much more recently ; some of those 
who held them concealing their sentiments, 
because they were unpopular, — others, because 
they felt indifferent about them, — and others, 
more reflecting and philosophical, because they 
ocmceived that their extension would be most 
effectually promoted at that particular time by 
reserve and cautimi. The first Unitarian con- 
gregation, formed in America, was established 
in tiie King's Chapel soon after the Revolution. 
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This was the chapel in which the Governor 
worshipped ; but becoming afterwards private 
property, and the m^ority changing their senti- 
ments, they expunged from the church prayars 
all allusion to Trinitarian doctrines, and openly 
renounced the Trinity. The minority of course 
retired. In 1792, an Unitarian congregaticm 
was formed at Portland, in the district of Maine; 
and tfiotfaer at Saco, a small town, 20 mOes 
further to the south. Both these ccmgr^p^ 
tions soon expired; but I found, when at 
Portland last Sunday, that another c(»igregation 
was established there, and that the legislatuie 
of th^ newly-elected State of Maine, who weie 
then sitting, were debating on a bill which 
would have a tendency, (if, indeed, it were not 
one of its immediate objects,) to favour the 
extension of Unitarian sentiments. The sermon 
of the minister of the Episcopal church, which 
I attended, was on the duty of contending for 
the " faith once delivered to the saints," and 
had a specific reference to this bill. As Unita- 
rian sentiments became more general, they ware 
gradually avowed with less reserve; yet the 
pulpits of many ministers, who were supposed 
to have imbibed them, gave no evidence of the 
fact, except that of omissions. This at length 
brought upon them the charge of insincerity from 
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their more OTthodox brethren. The imputation 
was repelled with warmth ; and the public were 
left in great doubt as to the precise sentiments 
oi many of their pastors. Dr. Morse, who had 
been the most prominent of those who publicly 
manifested their regret at the defection of their 
brethren from the common faith, was accused 
di misrepresentation ; and the most candid felt 
it abnost impossible to arrive at the real state of 
things. At this time. Dr. Morse happened to 
meet with Mr. Belsham's Life of Lindesay, in 
which he found his own representations borne 
out by letters and documents, transmitted from 
Boston by the Unitarians themselves. These 
he strung together, in the form of apamphlet, 
under the title of '^ American Unitarianism ; or 
a brief History of the progress and present state 
c£ the Unitarian Churches in America ; com- 
piled from documents and information, commu- 
nicated by the Rev. James Freeman, D. D. and 
WiUiam WdOb, jun. Esq. of Boston, and from 
odier Unitarian Gentlemen, in this country. 
^y the Rev. T. Belsham, Essex-street, London. 
Extracted from, &e. &c.'' This pamphlet was 
eagerly read, and produced a great sensation. 
It disclosed the actual state of things, brought 
the question to issue, and ranged in opposite 
ranks those advocates of conflicting sentiments 
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who had hitherto been confusedly intermingled. 
A paper ccmtroversy has since been carried on 
at intervals, a& particular drcumstances, or occa- 
sional excitement prompted ; and both parties, 
as usual, claim the victory. In the mean tim^ 
however, Unitarianism has advanced; but 
although it is evident that it prevails to 
a considerable extent. Dr. Morse assured me 
that he did not believe it was gaining ground 
at present. If the number of its advocates 
seems to have augmented during the last year 
or two, he was disposed to ascribe the apparent 
increase rather to a more open avowal of their 
sentiments by many who wereUnitarians before, 
than to a more general conviction of the truth 
of Unitarianism. Of the present numbers of the 
Unitarians, I can give you no idea. There are 
comparatively few, except in New England; 
and very few there, except in the towns on the 
coast. In Boston, I believe, there are seven or 
eight congregations of Unitarians, of different 
shades. In Baltimore, a splendid and costly 
Unitarian chapel was lately finished. In 
Philadelphia, there is a small Unitarian place 
of worship. In New York, a new Unitarian 
chapel, or what the orthodox consider as 
such, was opened, while I was there, by 
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Mr. Everett,* from Cambridge, (JVIassachusetts.) 
I was told it was numerously attended ; but that 
it was generally rather frowned upon. As, how- 
ever, those whom I heard mention it, were 
among its strongest opponents, I know not how 
far the latter statement might be correct. The 
chapel was opened on a week-day; and the 
minister was said not to dwell at all on doctrinal 
points. The following Sunday, I heard from 

, a powerful discourse, with reference to 

this new chapel, in which he spoke of the pro- 
gress of infidelity, at different periods, in the 
United States. In the course of his sermon, he 
made some ill-timed allusions, which could not be 
mistaken, to the imputed scepticism of distin- 
guished political characters ; and there was an 
occasional asperity of language, which, no differ- 
ence of sentiment, even on those points, which 
we deem fundamental, can ever justify. 

^ Mr. Everett, well known in America and many parts of 
England, was, till lately, the Editor of the North American 
Reriew. This work, so creditable to the learning, talents, 
and spirit of its conductors, is acquiring, I am happy to find, 
an eztendve circulation in England. Some of its papers, no 
doabt, possess only a local interest, but it embraces, in its 
plan, every topic connected with the welfare of the human 
race, and is distinguished, as far as I have seen, by a spirit 
of moderation, candour, and liberality. I hope the time is 
not hr distant, when it will be found in our Book Societies 
and Reading Rooms as commonly as the Edinburgh and the 
Quarterly Reviews. 

VOL. II. R 
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But Boston is the head-quarters of Unitarian- 
ism ; and many of the Unitarians there are so ' 
amiable, and so intelligent, — ^possess so much 
practical kindness, and so many, sodal virtues, 
as to exert a natural and powerful influence in 
favour of their opinions, and to shame many 
a narrow-minded, indolent professor of what 
we consider a purer faith ;— a faith which too 
many of us are apt to forget it is our duty to 
illustrate, as well as to maintain,— and to 
exhibit not merely as a dry system of restraint 
and prohibition, but as a source of the most 
generous incentives to excellence, in all that 
is ** lovely, and of good report." 

There are many things in the situation of the 
respectable classes of society in Boston, which 
are calculated to promote the extension of 
Unitarianism. In the first place, the strong traces 
which still remain of those habits of order and 
morality which their religious forefathers left 
as a rich inheritance to the population of New 
England, — habits intrinsically valuable, and en- 
titling their possessors to esteem, but rather apt, 
perhaps, to lull asleep any suspicion of error in 
the creed with which they are found connected. 
2ndly, A consciousness of literary superiority to 
the rest of the Union ; an undue appreciation 
of talent in the estimate of character ; and 
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an associatioD (from which» as far as it is ex« 
elusive, I of course dissent) between liberality 
and Unitarianism — all strengthened, if not 
produced, by proximity to the most cele- 
brated university in the United States, where 
the principal professors are Unitarians, and the 
system, though ostensibly neutral, is Unitarian 
also. — Sdly, A state of worldly ease and com- 
fort, in which the necessity of religious consola- 
tions is apt to be less strongly felt, and their 
foundation to be investigated with less trem* 
bling solicitude than under poverty and afflic- 
tion. 

Impressed as I am with a firm belief of the 
truth and importance of those doctrines which 
are denied by the Unitarians, I am gratified by 
the persuasion, that the tendency of the preced- 
ing circumstances will be fully counteracted 
by the fervent piety, the evident spiritual- 
mindedness, the obvious interest in reli^on, 
which characterize many who are opposed to 
Unitarian sentiments. In fact, so naturally 
does a high degree of religious sensibility appear 
to result from sound and deep views of religious 
truth, that opinions, which are seldom found in 
connection with devotional fervour, seem to 
want one very important credential of their 
correctness*. Many of the orthodox to whom 
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I allude, are oot only (nous but learned, of irre* 
proachaUe moral character, and acknowledged 
Uberality, and distinguished by the activity and 
energyTf their bene^lent exertions, iilong 
them are to be found the most strenuous sup- 
porters of Bible Societies, Missionary Societies^ 
and Sunday-schools. Indeed, the American 
Missionary Society, you are aware, had its 
origin in this part of the country, where it still 
maintains its head-quarters, in the very focus of 
Unitarianism. All this is the more important, 
as New England is as the ** Offidna Gentium'* 
of America, and whUe she is destined to supply 
much of the population of the New States^ she 
will, of course, impress her own features strongly 
on their character. 

. With respect to the ministers, — Mr. Dwight 
among the CongregationaUsts, and Dr. Jarvis 
among the Episcopalians, occupy stations <^ 
peculisu* importance, and seem likely to effect 
much. The former is the son of Dr. Dwight, 
the late eminent professor of Yale College, and 
is apparently of respectable talents and great 
activity. The latter is the son of Bishop Jarvis; 
and, I am disposed to believe, the most learned, 
and, as respects most of the duties of his respon- 
sible oflRce, the most accomplished, Episcopal 
clergyman in America. He has a high standing 
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XM% sodety, possesses great personal respectalnl* 
It^y and was appointed some months since to 
tlie new and handsome Episcopal chuith in the 
most fashionable part of Boston. Many of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Boston have 
jiHned his congi^egation — ^not a few horn Unita- 
rian sodeties. — ^Many families are divided in 
their rdi^ous sentiments; some of the mem- 
bers attending Episcopal, others, the Unitarian 
dimtjies. Of the Unitarian Ministers, I be- 
lieve Dr. Channmg, who is much bdoved and 
respected, stands at the head. 

The most important feature in the history 
of the present state of Unitarianism in this 
country, is the strong hold it has dbtained in 
Harvard college, near Boston; the most 
extensive, and, in a literary pmnt of view, the 
most respectable college in the Union ; in which 
also a large proportion of the younger members 
of the most opulent families in the different 
States, receive th^ir education. Many parents 
are prevented, by religious considerations, from 
sending their children thither ; but the objec- 
tion has less influence than you would expect 
among those who are opposed to Unitarian sen- 
timents. This, and perhaps Transylvania uni- 
versity at Lexington, are happily the only 
coll^^ under the influence of Unitarian senti- 
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ments. Yale College, Princeton, Columbia, and 
all the others that I am acquainted with, are 
opposed to them; but the noble Theological 
Institution at Andover, liberally endowed, 
formed for the express purpose of raising up 
able champions to contend earnestly for the 
£Bdth at home, and accomplished and devoted 
missionaries to di£Puse it abroad, blessed with 
learned and pious professors ardently engaged 
in their official duties, is likely to prove the 
strongest barrier to the progress of Unitarian 
sentiments. — In one delightful assurance how- 
ever, all parties may happily ccmcur-*— that 
truth, on whatever side it lies, will ultimately 
jMievail, for this assurance is founded on the 
infallible prcnnises of Him who has predicted 
its universal dissemination. — ^I am glad I have 
done. It is a painful office to remark on 
what appear to be the doctrinal errors of others, 
when conscious of so many practical eirors, 
and of the probability, at least, of many 
doctrinal errors of our own. But I could not 
refuse your request ; and 1 know that you cor* 
dially concur tn the conviction, that no extent 
of apprehended error, however great on the one 
side, can justify a breach of cliarity, however 
small, on the other. 
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Salem, 26th February, 1821. 

In my letter of the 24th, I had no room to 
advert to the state of morals and manners in 
the United States ; and as these were among 
the topics on which you requested information, 
I avail myself of a little leisure to-night, to 
comply with your wishes. I must, however, 
remind you, that I do not pretend to give 
an accurate picture of American morals, (a task 
to which I feel myself incompetent, although 
I purposely deferred writing on the subject, 
till on the eve 6f embarking,) but merely to 
send you the observations of a solitary traveller 
— ^the impressions I have received in passing 
rather hastily over this extensive country. 

If I were writing to a less judicious friend, 
I would also remind him, that I do not feel 
myself responsible for any general conclusions 
he may draw from particular facts, or bound 
to reconcile the discordant inferences he may 
deduce from my statements. I am answerable 
for the facts onlj/ ; and if they sometimes leave 
you in an unsatisfactory state of suspense, from 
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which you are strongly tempted to relieve 
yourself by jumping to a conclusion^ I can 
only assure you, that I am often in the same 
predicament, and would gladly relieve us both 
by some bouncing assertions, if I could do it 
with sincerity; but there have been bauMceg 
enough on f^e subject of America already. 

The state c^ morals di£fers so much in differ- 
ent parts of America, that no.general descriptioD 
would be applicable to the whole. Indeed, one 
might almost as well attempt to include in any 
general description, the various oountries of 
Europe, as the United States of America ; for 
although a uniform system of government 
produces many prominent features of a comr 
mon character, in all the members of this 
great confederation, yet the wide range of 
climate, embraced within its extensive limits, 
the great variety of habits, objects, and feelings, 
and especially of political and religious senti- 
ments, which prevailed among the first settlers 
of the different States; the diversified pursuits 
and occupations of the present inhabitants; 
the admission or proscription of slavery ; and a 
thousand other circumstances, have contributed 
to establish the most marked distinctions, and 
often to present the most striking contrasts 
between the several sections of the Union* All 
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this must render any general account of Ame- 
rican morals a little prolix and perplexed. I 
will rely, therefore, on your indulgence^ and 
commence with what has long been considered 
a crying sin throughout the Union — ^intemper- 
ance. 

The habitual use of ardent spirits is, indeed, 
very general. Even in the Eastern States it 
is not uncommon ; but in the Middle, and still 
more, in the Southern States, it prevails to a 
lamentable extent. Under the denominations 
of antijhgmaticsj mint jidep^ and gin sling, 
copious libations are poured out on the altars 
of Bacchus, by votaries who often commence 
their saciifices at an early hour in the morning, 
and renew them at intervals during the day ; 
and yet I have not seen six instances of brutal 
intoxication since I landed in America, — ^nor, 
except among the poor corrupted frontier 
Indians, twenty cases in which I had reason to 
believe the faculties were in any degree dis- 
ordered.* The decanters of brandy which are 
placed on the dinner tables at the inns, for the 

* Prom vfhsLt I have since heard from my servant and 
otiMn^ who had better qiportnnities of judging of this point 
than myself^ I am disposed to think that the general inference 
which would be drawn from this statement^ would be some- 
what too &yoarable. 
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guests to help themselves, without additional 
charge, I have never seen used but with mode- 
ration; and, on the whole, I would say decidedly, 
that, taking America generally, from Maine 
to Louisiana, (you know that I have seen 
few of the Western States,) the sin of intox- 
ication, prevails less extensively there, than 
in England — ^that, whatever may be the 
injury to the constitution, from the common 
use of spirits, instead of malt liquor, there is 
less derangement of the faculties, less waste of 
time, and perhaps of money; and far less 
misery entailed on suffering families from in- 
temperate drinking, in this country, than in 
our own. There is, indeed, a far more dreadful 
squandering of time in bar-rooms, in many 
parts of America ; but it is in cigar-smoking, 
and is not generally attended with pinching 
effects, on a deserted wife, or hungry children. 
Drams are taken, as it were, " en pa^sant^ 
solitary, and in a parenthesis ; not in a social cir- 
cle, round a blazing fire, where I, in fancy, at this 
moment, see John Bull, sitting in an old ann 
chair, a three-legged deal table before him, his 
heart expanding as his bosom warms, one hand 
on the knee of his next neighbour, or patting 
him on the back, the other pushing round the 
common tankard, the bond of good fellowship. 
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which, after a few more circuits, will too pro- 
bably convert this exhibition of rude enjoy- 
ment, into a melancholy scene of intoxication. 

In the higher classes, there is great modera- 
tion in the pleasures of the table, in the Eastern 
and Middle States at least ; and, as far as my 
experience goes, in the highest circles in the 
South. In Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
even large parties seldom dine later than three 
o*clock, (there are some exceptions,) and they 
usually disperse, after taking two or three 
glasses of wine. What may be the case at the 
parties of dissipated young men, or at public 
dinners, (whether there is a Madeira guage 
fcHT republicanism, as we measiure loyalty by 
Port,) I do not know. At an agricultural 
dinner, at which I was present, where there 
were, I believe, nearly 200 persons in the com- 
pany, there was the greatest order and modera- 
tion ; and all rose to return home in about an 
hoiur after dinner. 

With regard to some other immoralities, if 
they exist in the same degree as with us, which 
I am disposed, from the prevalence of early 
marriages, to question, it is under the shade 
of secrecy ; for the cities, except New Orleans, 
present nothing of the disgusting effrontery 
and unblushing profligacy, which the streets of 
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our large towns exhibit after dark ; and in die 
eonntry, as you may have observed in my 
letters, the female manners are distinguished by 
a very remarkable degree of propriety. Indeed, 
I hardly know any thing which has struck me 
more in America, than the respeetaUe demean- 
our of the females of all ranks of life, and the 
evident attention in the domestic economy, even 
of taverns or inns, to exclude them from situa- 
tions in which they might be exposed to insult. 
In New Orleans, indeed, the picture is almost 
totaDy reversed. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that New Orleans is still, in many 
respects, rather a French or Spanish, than an 
American city ; and that it is improving just 
in proportion as it becomes American. The 
French inhabitants have still an ascendancy in 
the councils of the city ; and the effect is no 
less conspicuous in the dirty streets and tainted 
air, than in its moral pollution. Before long, 
I trust, its streets will be cleansed by conduits 
from the Mississippi, for which it is admirably 
situated ; and its moral atmosphere purified by 
the benign influence of true religion, which 
the Christians in the Eastern States, with their 
accustomed activity, are exerting themselves to 
extend. 
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FQfering, liouBe-bf€&king» highway robhery, 
and murder, are far less common here than 
with us ; the last three, indeed, are very un- 
common, although I have heard of the mail 
being robbed at least twice, since I have been 
here, and cmce (in the wild parts of the country, 

m 

where it is carried on a horse,) with murder^ 
and aggravated drcumstancesof cruelty. Duel- 
ling, except in the Eastern States, is more 
common^ and far more barbarous and fataL 

The bribery of subordinate custom-house 

(Acersy so disgracefully common in £n|^and« 

(not, indeed, to de&aud the revenue, but to 

obtain deq>atcb,) is very rare here. I have 

been informed, by active respectable merchants 

in New York and Philadelphia, that they nevei 

knew an instance, and should be extr^nely 

surprised to hear of one ; that in the only case 

in which they had known c^ a Imbe being 

offered the officer considered himsdf insulted^ 

and knocked the offender down. In Boston, 

I omitted to inquire on this subject; but in 

any point of morals, there is every reason to 

infer, that it stands at least as high as New 

York and Philadelphia. 

To what extent smuggling, slave-trading, 
and privateering; under Spanish coloiurs, are 
carried on, I found it difficult to learn ; since 
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these practices, though by no means imoom- 
mon, are considered as disreputable as with iu» 
and shun the light. The instances of teeadies 
of trust, in responsible situations, (especially in 
banks,) of which I have heard in the last twdve 
months, are disgracefully numerous. This, I 
attribute principally to the wretched system of 
the insolvent laws in this country, and the 
laxity of morals in pecuniary matters, whidi 
they are calculated to produce. For the par- 
ticulars of this system, so repugnant to the 
general intelligence and morality of the countiyt 
I refer you to your commercial friends. It 
is a perfect anomaly, and cannot long exiat 
Indeed, the Bankrupt Bill has already passed 
the Senate ; and although other business may 
interrupt its progress through the House of 
Representatives, it must, in some form or 
another, ere long, become a law, and supersede 
a system, over which, were I an American, I 
should never cease to mourn, deprecating it as 
calculated most seriously to injure the reputa- 
tion of my country, and fatally to depress her 
moral tope. 

Such a thing as an equal division of the assets 
of the estate of an insolvent among his creditors, 
I have never known, nor heard of; while in the 
majority of instances of insolvency, which have 
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fallen under my observation, the insolvent has 
assumed' and exercised the power of paying 
some creditors in fuU* and leaving others with- 
out a single farthing. An extensive merchant, 
of high standing in the community, who had 
been unfortunate, showed me a list which he 
had made out, of his creditors, of whom a 
certain number were to be paid in full, and the 
remainder to take their chance. (Some of the 
latter, I know, have never received a shilling.) 
On my reiponstrating with him on the iniquity 
of such a system, he said, that abstractedly, per- 
haps, it could not be defended i but that he 
should not be considered a fair trader, aiid cer- 
taiitly could not expect any support from his 
CDuntr3nnien, if he pursued any other; that 
when the Americans lent each other money, or 
^dorsed each other's notes, there was often a 
aecnet understanding, that the lender should, by 
some means or other, be secured from loss, ip 
case of accident to the borrower. He attempted 
to draw some subtle distinctions between one 
kind of debt and another ; but I observed the 
practical distinction was between those who 
were likely to h^ serviceable to him in future, 
and those who were not, whether Americans 
or foreigners. Brkish merchants who were in 
the habit of consigning goods to America, 
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were to be paid in full. British merchants, on the 
other hand, who had lent him mofiey for years, 
by honouring his drafts, were to be left to 
their fate. Some of these, who were large 
creditors, have been ultimately excluded from 
all participation in the estate, although the 
debt was acknowledged, and the property to 
be divided very extensive. 

The frauds and subterfuges, in cases of insol- 
vency, exceed any thing I could have conceived ; 
and as long as America continues this system, 
she must not be surprised to- find her defi- 
ciencies blazoned forth, and exaggerated by 
foreigners, who have, probably, known her 
only in her commercial character/ But it is 
^ not foreigners alone who would agree in the 
correctness of these representations. The pre- 
ceding remarks have been assented to, when- 
ever I have made them in their pi^esence, 
by the most respectable merchants on all the 
principal Exchanges in America;* and the 

• The following extract from the New York Statesman, 
wiD put the correctness of my representations on this subject 
beyond dispute : — 

" Washington, December 13, 1823. 

" MEMORIAL OF THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMER( E. 

** Without a general bankrupt law, all 
the creditors of a merchant who fails, have not an equal 
chance of receiving a dividend of his estate. When a 
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American writer, Verplank^bynomeens defldent 
in devoted attachment to his country, makes the 
following observations, in a very eloquent and 
learned discourse, before the Historical Society 
of New York, in 1S18. Alluding to the uncon- 
querable spirit of the Dutch, whose pectdiar 
manners and customs, be tliinks, have been 
described with a broad and clumsy ^xaggaittion 
** by the proud and melancholy Islanders," .(the 
British,) he adds, *^ during the same period, Hol- 
land had served the cause of freedom andreason, 
in another and much more efifectual mannen; by 
breaking down the old aristocratic contempt for 
the mercantile character; and )ier merchants, 
while they amazed the world by an exhibition 
of the wonderful effects of capital and credit, 
directed by sagacity and enterprise, and opera^ 
ting on a vaster scale than had ever before been 
seen, shamed the poor prejudices of their age 

merchant's affairs become embarrassed in any of. our commer- 
cial dties, (die practice is so uniform that it has become a 
ptrfect system) he assigns all his property in the the first place 
to pay his confidential friends^ who have lent their names and 
their money^ and thus given him a false credit which h^s been 
the means of imposing on others ; or he has sdready assigned, 
as security for usurious loans from some of the harpies which 
infest all our cities^ every thing which he has of any value, 
and his honest creditors get nothing. Th^ truth of this has 
been felt, and wiU be acknowledged by almost every commer* 
man in the United States." 

VOL. !!• 8 
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out of countenance, by a high-minded and pone* 
tilious honesty, before which, the more lax eom- 
merdal mentality of their degenerate descendants 
m this country should stand rebuked.** 

Having stated these |>articu]ar8, which can- 
dour would not allow me to suppress; it is 
peculiarly gratifying to me to add, that I have 
the pleasure of being acquainted, in all the com- 
mercial dties, with merchants, distinguished by 
as strict a regard to integrity, as high a sense of 
honour, as any I know in England, and in whose 
principles 1 should be equally ready to |dboe 
unlimited confidence. They, I trust, will redeem 
the character of their country, and never fe$t 
till they have effected such alterations in its 
commercial code, as may tend to render the 
body of their countrymen as honourable as 
themselves. 

Lotteries and horse-racing are not uncommon 
here : the latter is most prevalent in the southern 
States, where private race-courses are frequent 
Gambling, in the middle States, I should ima- 
gine, from all I saw, is about as common as in 
England : it is far more so as you proceed to 
the southward, and dreadfully prevalent in New 
Orleans, where a license to authorise gambling* 
houses is sold either by the city or the state 
authorities, I forgot to inquire which ; though 
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in the one case it would throw the blame on the 
French^ in the other, on the Americans. The 
ficenaer is reported to realize a large income 
from this iniquitous traffic ; and the Kentucky 
boats, which, for above a mile, line the shores 
of the Mississippi, are said, on Sundays, to form 
a line of gamUing-shops. These, with the 
c^en theatres, and the week-day work, which is 
going on at the wharfs, to, perhaps, one-third of 
its ordinary extent, present a Sunday-evening 
prospect you would be grieved to witness. 

Inddicate and profane language is Jess com- 
mon in the Eastern States than with us, perhaps 
equally prevalent in the Middle, and far 
more so in the southern Atlantic States ; but it 
prevails to an awful degree on the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. These, indeed, are em- 
phatically, in a moral sense, the benighted 
r^ons of America ; and yet their natural aspect 
is Injght and beautiful. Often, when at New 
Orleans, walking out at sunrise, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, which, a few hours before, had 
been parched and cracked by yesterday's meri- 
dian fervour, but were then saturated with the 
heavy dews which, at that season, fell nightly 
like ^showers on the mowngrass,** I have thought 
that I had never before seen so much to delight 
the eye, regale the senses, or kindle the ima^^- 
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ation ; — orange groves, with their g(Men finit 
and fresh green leaves ; hundreds of cattle half 
hid in the deep wet clover, which grows wild 
and luxuriant on the rich alluvion ; the sugar 
and cotton plantations on the opposite hank, 
and the forest behind them, stretching to the 
boundless prairies of the Attacapas and Op^ 
lousas ; above all, the noble Mississippi flowing 
majestically to the sea, and carrying the imagin- 
ation thousands of miles up its current, to its 
distant source. I have. before alluded to the 
beauties of the close of day, in a climate so 
deUdous, at that hour, and the succeeding ones, 
when the vault of heaven has a- deeper blue 
than with us. 

" Where milder moons dispense serener light, 
" And brighter beauties decorate the night." 

And yet, when I think of the moral pollution 
which pervades New Orleans, and the yellow 
fever which annually depopulates it, or of the 
intermittents and slavery which infest its vici- 
nities, the rocky shores of New England have a 
thousand times more charms for me. There, I 
see, on every side, a hardy, robust, industrious 
enterprising population ; better fed, better 
clothed, better educated, than I ever saw before, 
and more intelligent, and at least as moral as 
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the corresponding classes even of our own 
countrymen. There, instead of a succession of 
slave-plantations, which, by furnishing their 
own supplies, or deriving them in large quan- 
titles from 4 distance, prevent that interchange 
which gives rise to numerous villages and 
towns; I find myself surrounded by handsome 
thriving country towns; and I have already 
told you how extremely beautiful a New 
England town is, with its white frame-houses 
and Venetian blinds, its little courts, its planted 
squares, its fine wide streets, or rather ave- 
nues, and especially its numerous spires. From 
ooe spot, I have counted more than 25 spires ; 
and yet I have been asked, in England, if 
there were any churches, or places of worship, 
in America. 
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Hartford^ Connecticut^ Ist Much, 1821. 

On the 2Sd, I left Newburyport for Salem, 
S5 miles distant, where we arrived at noon. 
The surface of the ground was generally well 
cultivated; but I often observed immense 
rocks, in the fields, evincing that the country 
immediately on the coast was more indebted to 
man than to nature for any appearance of fertility 
it might exhibit Indeed, I think a great part 
of the road between Newburjrport and Boston 
presents a more rocky region than I ever before 
saw in a state of cultivation ; but every thing 
seems to yield to the proverbial perseverance of 
New England. I have seen a New Englander 
clearing what appeared to me a barren rock, for 
the sake of the narrow strips of soil in the cre^ 
vices; and I could not help thinking, with 
what a smile of contempt a Mississippi or 
Alabama planter would recall such a scene to 
his recollection, while standing with folded 
arms over his slaves as they hoed his rich allu- 
vion. But both his contempt and pity would 
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be sadly misplaced. The loose gray stone walls^ 
instead of the zigzag rail fences so common 
throughout the United States, south of Rhode 
Island or New York, and the spreQ4ing trees 
standing singly in the fields, (for, except on the 
roadside, we have long been accustomed to see 
them either grouped, as in our plantations, with 
no power to expand, or losing their individual 
character in the depth of forests) — ^recalled mj 
thou^ts to Yorkshire or Derbyshire. Before 
we reached Salem, we passed through Ipswicfat 
TeneraUe in this country for its age ; for it was 
settled in 1682, twelve years after the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

From Salem I rode to Marblehead, to see 
tome old friends. They gave me a warm recep- 
tion, and their welcome had in it much of Scotch 
cordiality. I think that it is Sterne, who says 
he pities the man who can travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and say it is all barren. I much 
pity his ill fortune, who can travel from Maine 
to Georgia, and say the Americans, men and 
women, have no hearts. He will, indeed, in 
taverns and bar-rooms meet with many whose 
manners are calculated to give him that impres* 
don ; but a little acquaintance with American 
society must show him that it is an erroneous 
cme. Indeed, I dehberatdy think that a curscny 
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traveller must be stmck with the evidence of 
more good nature, and a greater spirit of acccHn- 
modation in the stages here, than with us, and 
certainly of more uniform and marked respect 
to female travellers, though often under the 
most cold and forbidding manners. This I was 
not prepared to expect ; and often, in making 
these favourable representations, I have to cross- 
-examine myself, and ask, ** Are these things 
really so ?" Sometimes, where the case is doubt- 
ful, I bring my opinions to a severer test. I 
wait till the next time that I find myself in 
circumstances not particularly calculated to 
excite good humour ; and if, when sitting in a 
bar-room, while they are lighting a fire in my 
chamber, (and I never sit there longer, though 
it is often the only sitting-room,) enveloped in 
cigar-smoke, and watching my companions pour 
down their throats the liquid flame that is to 
consume their vitals ; if, when received on 
sufferance by a frigid landlord, who seems 
afraid to degrade himself by being civil, (a case 
which ha^ happened, though you will have seen 
from my letters, not very frequently ; *) or if. 



• '' Much has been said by former travellers of the fami- 
liarity and rudeness of the American people. I will not 
attempt to contradict their assertions, but for myself I most 
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when more than usually annoyed, (for it is a 
daily and grievous annoyance,) by the very 

declare, in justice to the American character, that I expe- 
rienced the utmost civility, and even politeness, from the 
inhabitants in every part of the country through which I 
travelled. The coachmen were civil, and the tavern-keepers 
attentive ; wherever I had occasion to mix with the country 
people, I never met with the least rudeness or shadow of 
impertinence on any occasion ; on the contrary, they were 
civil and obliging."— * 

" At the taverns and fiEom-houses, where we rested on the 
load, we found the people extremely dvil and attentive. We 
were treated with as much respect as if we had been at 
our own houses ; and the landlord, his wife, and daughters, 
"waited on us in the most obliging manner. I do not mention 
this as a solitary instance, it was general at every house 
where we stopped ; neither have I drawn my conclusions 
merely from the reception I met with at taverns, and other 
plaoes of public resort, but from my observations upon the 
people in general, with whom I had frequent opportunities of 
mixing, whether they belonged to the highest or the lowest 
orders of the community."— Lamfter/V Travels^ 

" I have travelled near 10,000 miles in the United States, 
and I never met with the least incivility or affront. I feel 
myself bound by gratitude and a regard to truth, to speak of 
their hospitality." — Bradbury* 

" In our journey from Baltimore to Illinois, if we asked 
the road, we received the best information in the power of 
the person, of whom we inquired, to give us. The custom- 
house officers behaved with great civility ; the tavern-keepers 
were very civil, but not so polite as in England ; in short, 
we met with as good treatment as we should in a tour through 
Enf^and ; but the manners of the Americans are more rough 
than those of Englishmen."— fTooiif, 1822. 
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general and most disgustii^ habit of ^ittii^ 
without regard to time, plao^ or circumstaiioe ; 

'' We wero rery weU and very dyilBjr' treated in oae ef 
them, (one of the tayerna at Rochester,) but, indeed, I hate 
never yet met with any indvility, though, occasionally, wiA 
that sort of indifference, which foreigners, accustomed to the 
obseqnioosness of £nropean service, sometimes mistaks&r 
iU"—Fnnees Wright. 

*' Much that has been written on the incivilities to whidi 
a stranger is exposed here, is destitute of truth. Oenerslly 
speaking, a traveller will meet with respectful treatment tf 
his own manners axe not rude. The imperative tone which 
empty-pated coxcombs are prone to assume at home, would 
be resented here most indignantly ; but if you request, instead 
of ordering, you will rarely receive an uncivil reply. The 
country innkeeper is not unfirequently a man of some ooose- 
quence in the neighbourhood, either £rom his property, or 
£rom holding some official situation, and if 3rou enter into 
conversation with him, you will often discover, that under a 
plain exterior is concealed a great deal of shrewdness and 
information. Sometimes, the landlord's daughter pours out 
tea or coffee at a side-table ; but she always maintains a dig- 
nified deportment^ and is respectfully treated by her guests. 
The females of every class whom I have seen employed in 
American inns, have been in all cases perfectly correct in their 
manners^ nor did ^ver see any rudeness offered to them. 
In waiters, stage-drivers, and the other retainers of the road, 
you will find little of the obsequiousness which is common 
at home ; they generally, indeed, speak to you more on the 
footing of equality than inferiority ; I have once or twice 
had uncivil answers^ but not more frequently, I think, than 
at home." — Duncan's Travels. 

" The usual reception the traveller finds at the inns, is 
that of cold civility ; but the landlord and the waiter, though 
not obsequious, are generally sufficiently attentive.— -I suspect 
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if atsach timeB I find my faith in my favourable 
aentiments undiaken, I feel oonvinoed of their 
conectness, and place them, as Mr. Cecil placed 
his tried diaracters, upon the shelf. But if fresh 
circumstances should arise to exdte a suspicion 
that, after all, my impressions are erroneous, I 
wait till provoked by malicious misrepresen- 
tations of the state of things in my own couQtry, 
or by ni-natured remarks on acknowledged de- 
fects in her institutions ; and if I still feel bound 
by sinberity and candour to make my former 
admissions, I seldom suffer myself again to call 
Aem in question. 

With respect to America, indeed, as well as 
every other country, there are two sides of the 
picture, but unhappily many of our travellers 
have seen, or at least exhibited only one, and 

dyift those travellen who have comphdned of the mdeness of 
the Americans, most have demeaned themselyes in an arro* 
ggnt, or otherwise unpleasant manner ; for the instances of 
radencss that I met with were so rare, amd those of dvility 
m general, that the former most, in all furness, be T^;arded 
aa esLoeptions to the general rule. — Civility may certainly be 
a ooostituent in the behaviour of one who knows not how to 
be poHte; but when civility is shown by little acts of kind« 
oeis, which are prompted by a desire to please, and is united 
to suavity, it would be unjust to deny that it is entitled to be 
caDed politeness. This is the description of American polite 
nasa which is most generally .visible." — A Summary View of 
Ammca^ by an EnglUkman. 
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that too often the most unfavpuiable ride. . I 
have met with no travels in America whidi do. 
not contain much that is trae, but manj, 
which in consequence of important CHmsrioniv 
produce an impression which is entirely ftbe. 
That I have escaped the rocks on which other 
travellers have split, I have not the presump- 
tion even to hope. I am well aware, that mj 
impressions must often have been modified bj 
accident or prejudice; but, such as they are^ 
I have communicated them to you without 
reserve. You will have perceived, that they 
are of a mixed character, and from the pre* 
ceding letters, materials may, no doubt, be 
drawn in support of their opposite statements, 
both by the calumniators and the pan^yrists 
of the United States. 

It has not been without sincere regret, that 
I have observed the erroneous opinions which 
prevail in England, with respect to America. 
With a decided preference to the manners 
and institutions, and form of government of 
my own country, (a preference only confirmed 
by opportunities of comparison,) it has been 
impossible not to perceive, that the ideas above 
alluded to, are in many respects, as unjust to the 
United States, as they are discreditable to Great 
Britain. To what cause we are to attribute the 
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ignorance and prejudice of my enlightened and 
generous country, on almost every topic con- 
nected with America, I will not stop to in- 
quire. The subject is a very interesting one, 
hut it would lead to a discussion too long for a 
letter* 

I should, however, do great injustice to my 
own feelings, if I did not assure you, that, in 
the course of a journey of nearly 8000 miles, 
in which I passed through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Geor^a, Alabama, Liouisiana, 



* I am happy in the persuasion that joster ideas of America, 
and a better tone of feeling towards her begin to prevail, and 
I believe that I am violating no principle, either of candour 
or diarity, in expressing my warm indignation at the attempts 
which are sometimes made on both sides of the water, to fos- 
ter sentiments of animosity between two countries, which 
are urged by the most powerful considerations of natural con- 
nection and political advantage, to cherish the most intimate 
relations which can subsist between independent states. 
They will have much to answer for, who commit a crime of 
10 deep a dye, who indulge their malignity under whatever 
pfetext, and with whatever views, at such a dreadful ex- 
pense of possible consequences. I have heard an intelligent 
American observe, '' Had Mr. Wilberfwce, or any other 
citixen of the world, who would have given a fair account of 
lu. Tinted this country before the late war, that war would 
iii£iQiUy have been prevented." 
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Mississippi, and Tennessee^ and mixed 
tensively with society, I received imprearions 
of America and its inhabitants, very diffiBarent 
from those which prevail among a large portion 
of my comitrymen, or which are to be derived 
from some of our books of Travels or Reviews. 

I would, however, appeal to the candour of 
my countrymen, whether, if those representa- 
tions were true, which, in many cases, are most 
erroneous, the tone and temper with whidi 
the subject of America is sometimes discussed 
among us, are either courteous or liberal — 
whether they are calculated to elicit or to 
obscure the truth, to extinguish or to inflame 
animosity — whether they are becoming tiie 
dignity of a great, or the magnanimity of a 
generous nation — ^whether they are consistent 
with Christian principles — and whether they 
are calculated, in their result, to confirm or to 
invalidate that combination of the benevolent- 
efforts of the two countries, so favourable to the 
best interests of the human race ? 

Marblehead, the second town in the common- 
wealth before the revolution, is now compara- 
tively " the top of a rock, a place for the spread- 
ing of nets in the midst of the sea." It is 
from this place principally, that the Newfound- 
land fishery is carried on. The trade, however, 
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has latterly been very unproductive ; and I saw 
Hie fishing craft, which was now drawn on shore, 
tfery generally advertised for sale or charter. 
' On the 27th, I dined with an old friend at 
Salem. Our conversation turned a good deal 
on the remaining traces of the primitive man- 
ners of the Pilgrim Fathers. One of these I 
found, was the substitution of a thanksgiving 
day in November, instead of Christmas-day, 
and the renunciation of so heretic a dish as 
aince-pies, as connected with that day, and 
associated with ecclesiastic institutions whidht 
the Puritans held in abhorrence. Christmas- 
day, however, is now observed more and more 
generally every year, and mince-pies we find 
4n eveiy tavern. Another Puritanic custom 
(which I was informed, still lingers in Boston 
alae,) is the commencement of the Christian 
Sabbath on Saturday evening, and its termination 
cm Sunday evening, at five or six o'clock, {** the 
evening and the morning were the first day.") 
My friend told me, that in a very strict family 
in Connecticut in which he was brought up, 
(a clergyman's family,) Saturday evening was 
observed with the greatest strictness and rigid- 
ity, and Sunday also till after tea, when the 
orthodox lady invariably brought out her 
knitting. 
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We reached Boston at 10 o^dock at nighty 
and lay on two chairs at the stage-house till 
two, when we set off for Northamptcm, 100 
miles distant, where we arrived at 10 o'clock in 
the evening, after passing through Worcester 
and Leicester. The following day we set out 
for Hartford. The part of the valley of Con- 
necticut through which we passed, is generally 
admitted to be one of the finest portions of the 
cultivated regions of America, and the pano- 
ramic views from some of the eminences, will^ 
I hope, be one day rendered more familiar to 
Eritish imaginations, either 1^ the pencil or the 
pen. Of the beauty of the valley, I cannot convey 
to you a more lively impression than by tdOing 
you that it reminded me forcibly of Lons- 
dale, with all its features expanded in due pro- 
portion ; its length being nearly 400 miles, and 
its breadth varying from 5 to 45 miles. With 
the exception of Lonsdale, it is by far the 
most beautiful valley I have ever seen. We 
rode a great part of the day on the very brink 
of the river, which appeared to be from a 
third to half a mile broad, and the banks of 
which, exhibit some of the finest specimens 
of what are termed intervals,* that are to be 

• '* This word, in its appropriate meanings denotes lands, 
formed by a long-continued and gradual alluvion of a 
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found in Aiberica. Intervals are sjmonimous 
with flats or river bottoms; the Americans 
having restored the word to its original appU- 
cation to space instead of time.* The ground 
was covered with snow; but the day was 
faright, .and every twig was enclosed in a 
qparkling icicle. On this day's route we saw 
some of the finest American elms we have 
observed in the country. They are very di£* 

riTer. Such lands are universally formed by rivers^ oonve3riiig 
ttime^whereTer snfficient space is furnished for their reception ; 
aad where fiillsy straights, points of land, or any other caotet^ 
cheek the current. On the contrary, wherever the current is 
uniform, the water at all times pure, or the banks high, suf- 
idently near to each other, and sufficiently firm merely 
te yidd a passi^ for the stream, intervals are not, aad can- 
not be formed."— ^Dfvtg^A/'t Travels. 

* '' It has been remarked by several writers, that the Latin 
word iniervallum, was evidently borrowed horn, the appro- 
piate phraseology of a camp; inter vallos j|Ni/tMni,«— the 
^aoe between the stakes or palisades, which strengthened 
the rampart. None of them, however, has taken any notice 
of the insensible transitions by which it came successively to 
lie employed in a more enlarged sense ; first, to expresa a 
Hmifed portion of longitudinal extension in general ; and 
afterwards limited portions of time as well as of space. " Ut 
** quoniam intervallo locorum disjuncti sumus, per literaa 
** tecum quam saepissime coUoquar." The same word has 
psssbd into our language ; and it is not a little remaikaUe, 
diat it is now so exclusively appropriated to time, that to speak 
of the interval between two places, would be censured as a 
mode of expression not agreeable to common use."— DugaW 
Stewart. 

VOL. II. T 
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ferent from ours, far more lofty and expanded ; 
and evary branch is like a separate tree. I think 
I almost give them the preference over eithar 
the live oaks or magnolias of the Carolinas» or 
the tulip trees or sycamores of the western 
country. The timber on the Atlantic >ooa8t, 
with the exception of the pine, does not 
generally exceed ours in size ; at which I was 
much disappointed at our first arrival ; but as 
you proceed westward, it improves in magni- 
tude, till it reaches the stupendous size of those 
tulip or sycamore trees, at the sight of whidi 
we have often stopped our horses almost in^ 
stinctively, and sat lost in astonishment The 
younger Michaux member of the sodety of 
natural history of Paris, who visited America, 
in 1802, under the auspices of Chaptal, JMinis- 
ter of the Interior, mentions a plane tree in the 
State of Ohio, which measured 47 feet in cir- 
cumference. He also mentions as a striking 
fact, that he had observed in the United States, 
a hundred and thirty seven trees, which rise 
above the height of thirty feet, whereof ninety- 
five are employed in the arts ; but that France, 
on the contrary, which might be considered a 
pretty fair representation of the same range of 
temperature, produced no more than thirty-seven 
trees of that size ; and that of these, only seven 
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were employed in dvil or marine architecture. 
His description of the large plane tree, is as fol- 
lows: — " Thirty-six miles before reaching Mari- 
etta, we stopped with a person who lives on the 
right bank ; at about fifty paces from his house 
he showed us a plane tree, Platanus occidentalism 
of which the trunk was swelled to a prodigious 
size, at a height of two feet; we measured it four 
feet above the surface of the ground, and found 
it to be forty-seven feet in circumference. It 
appeared to keep the same dimensions at the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet ; then it divided 
into several branches of a proportional thick- 
ness. No external appearance led to a bdief 
that the tree was hollow ; and, I examined this 
as much as I could by striking it with a large 
stick in several places. Our host offered, if we 
would pass the day with him, to show us others 
as large, in difierent parts of the wood, two or 
three miles from the river. This fact supports 
an observation made by my father, when he 
travelled in this country, ten^ng to prove that 
the tulip and plane trees, of all the trees of 
North America, are those which attain to the 
greatest diameter." The elder Michaux observes, 
** Fifteen miles above the river Muskingum, 
on a small island of the Ohio, is a plane tree, 
Tlatanus occidentalism the drcumferenoe of 



I 
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which, at five feet from the earth, where tiie 
stem is uniform, is 40 feet 4 inches, which is 
about 13 feet in diameter. Twoity years 
before my joumeyr General Washington had 
measured the same tree, and found it nearly of 
the samedimensions. I have also measured plane 
trees, in Kentucky, but never found them 
exceed 15 or 16 feet in circumference. This 
tree grows m humid places. Next to the 
plane, the largest tree of North America is 
the tulip tree, lAriodendron iuUpifera, called 
by the Americans of the western country^ 
poplar. Its circumference is sometimes 15, 16, 
and even 18 feet"^ 



* Catetby, in Iris History of North Carolina, states, that thopfe 
are some trees of this description, ( Liriodendrtm tulipifera,) 
in America, which are thirty feet in circumference, and Mr. 
Marshall describes them as 70 or 80 feet high. — Miller's Die 
iionary, arranged by T. Mariyn, B. D, F, R, S. Regius Pro- 
Jessor of Botany in the University of Cambridge, 

I have heard of several instances of the tnlip tree attain- 
ing the height of 100 feet. 

" Mr. Bartram mentions some gigantic black oaks, in North 
America, many of which measured 8, 9, 10 and 11 feet is 
diameter, (or 25 to 34 feet in circumference,) five feet above 
the ground, ascending perfectly straight, with a gradual taper, 
40 or 50 feet to the limbs." — Martyn's Dictionary, 

Dr. Dwight mentions a white or Weymouth pine (Pinus 
SlrobuSy) of an enormous height, near Meredith, in the State 
of New York. " The hill which limits the northern prospect, 
is covered with a magnificent growth of white pines, one of 
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How oft^i have I wished for you in the 
autumn; to show you an American forest, in 
its coat of many colours ! I do not exactly 
know the reason (it is stated to be the early 

nAidi luiTuig fidlen dowa, was raeasofed liy Mr. Lsir, and 
was finind to be 247 feet in leagth."— Div^A/'i Travels. 

This approaches nearer than any tree I have heard ofj to 
the height of the Norfolk Island Pine. ( Araucaria Excdsa,) 

A hi§|ily respectable botanist informed me^ that he had 
net with two gentlemen^ who had^ at different times, mea- 
■axed trees of this description in Norfolk Island. The 
longest measured by the one was 270> and by the other 275 
feet; but both persons expressed dieir conviction, diat they 
had seen these trees in the wood 300 feet high. 

The Bombax, I believe, does not reach this hei^t, altboogh 
it attains a great size, in both the East and West Indies. 
In Colnmbos's first voyage, it is stated, that a canoe was 
seen in the island of Cuba, formed of one of Aese trees, 
which would contain 150 men. 

'* The accoant which Monsieur Adansoa gives of the 
tnes he saw at Senegal and other parts of A&ica, (the Adan^ 
mmia) in r^ard to the size of them, is amaging ; he measured 
several from 65 to 78 feet in drcumference, but their height 
was not extraordinary. The trunks were from 12 to 15 feet 
high, before they divided into many horisontal branches which 
tsoched the ground at their extremities. These were from 
45 to 55 feet long, and were so large, that eadi branch was 
tqnal to a monstrous tree. — Martyn's Diciumaty. 

The following particulars will shew that our own island has 
yrodaoed many trees, nearly as large in girth as those whose 
■aiae is considered as very remarkable, even in North America. 
The American trees, however, are far more stately, though 
leaa picturesque, than the trees in Great Britain, and from 
the peculiar freedom of their bark from moss or impurity, 
lliayhave a particularly healthy and vigorous appea ra nce. 
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occurrence of frost;) but the foliage here 
seems to assume its variegated autumnal 
appearance before the leaves begin to tsJif 
and the beautiful tints and mellow hues, fkr 

Mr. Manham mentions a witch elm> by Bradley dmrch, 
in Soffolk^which^ in 17^4^ at five feet high, meaanred il5 Ceet 
5| inches round, and in 17^7^ 26 feet 3 inches. 

Mr. Cook mentions a witch ehn feUed in Sir Walter 
Bagot^s park^ in Staffordshire^ which lay 40 yards in length, 
and was at the stool, 17 feet in diameter, (or more than 51 
feet in circumference.) The whole was estimated at 97 tons. 

In the St. James"^ Chronicle, No. 5038, it is said, that an 
oak tree, felled a few days before, at Morley, in Cheshire, 
produced upwards of 1000 measurable feet of timber. 
Its girt was 14 yards, or more than 42 feet Its existence 
can be traced back for 800 years. 

In Holt forest, in Hampshire, near Baitley, not far from 
Famham, in Surrey, an oek, in 1759, girted 34 feet, at 7 
feet from the ground. 

An oak, at Cawthorpe, near Wetherby, in Yorkshire, within 
three feet of the surfietce, measured 16 yards, or more than 45 
feet in girt, and dose to the ground, 26 yards, or more 
than 78 feet. Ite height in 1776, was 85 feet. Mr. Mar- 
sham says, that in 1768, at four feet, it girted 46 feet 6 
inches, and at six feet, 32 feet 1 inch. 

Of the Boddington oak, between Cheltenham and Tewkes- 
bury, Mr. Marshall says, at three feet, it measured 42 feet, 
and at its smallest dimensions, namely, from five to six feet 
high, it is 36 feet. 

In Torwood, in the county of Stirling, stand the ruins of 
an oeik supposed to be the largest tree that ever grew in Soot- 
land. It is now hollow, but from remains, it is evident, that 
the diameter of the trunk could not be less than 11 or 12 
feet, (or the circumference above 30 feet.) 

These very old oaks, (800 to 1000 years old,) have generally 
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deeper and more diversified than ours, often 
blended harmoniously on the same tree, or con- 
trasted with the deepest grefen of a kindred 
branch, appear too healthy and vigorous to 
be precursors of dissolution, or symptoms of 
decay. The bright yellow of the walnut, the 
scarlet of the maple, the fresh green of the 

ahort stems, at 6, 8, 10^ or 12 feet high^ throwing out large 
liorizontal arms. The oak, however, will acquire a great 
length of stem, but then it rarely swells to any considerable 
girt. 

Mr. Marsham, indeed, mentions one in the Earl of Powis's 
park, near Ludlow, which in ly^T^ measured at five feet 
high, 16 feet 3 inches, and which, ran quite straight and dear 
of arms, near or full 60 feet. 

At Betehworth Castle, in Surrey, there aranot fewer than ^0 
or 80 chesnut trees measuring from 12 to 18, or 20 feet in girt. 

At Wimley, near Hitchin Priory, in Hertfordshire, a ches- 
nat, in 1789, girted somewhat more than 14 yards, or up- 
wards of 42 feet, at five feet above the ground. 

The most remarkable of these trees in England, is that 
at Tortworth, the seat of Lord Ducie, in Gloucestershire ; 
eren in the year 1150, says Bradley, it was styled the great or 
old chesnut tree of Tortworth. It forms the boundary of the 
manor, and is probably 1000 years old, at least. It girted 
60 feet, at six feet above the ground, about the year 1720. It 
dirided at the crown into three limbs, one of which then 
measured 28^ feet in girt, five feet above the crown. 

The fiunous Castagno de Cento Cavalli, on Blount Etna, as 
measured by Mr. Br)*done, in 1770, is 204 feet in circum- 
ference. Some, however, have doubted if this be really one 
tree. Brydone says, it had the appearance of five distinct 
trees, but he was assured the space was once filled with solid 
timber, and that there was no bark in the inside. 
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laurel, and the sombre lNX>wn of the oedar, are 
often the most prominent colours ; but these 
are mingled with a variety of othars more soft 
and delicate^ which melt imperceptibly into 
each other, and throw a rich and luxuriant 
beauty over the gorgeous fc»est. 

With respect to the silence of the Am^can 
woods, from the absence of feathered warblers, 
I must beg leave to dissent, in some degree 
from the opinions I have often heard expressed. 
In the northern States, the groves are certainly 
less musical than in Great Britain ; but in the 
southern forests, I have often stopped my horse 
at day-break and sunset, to listen to strains, at 
least as enchanting as I have ever heard in my 
native island ; and these have sometimes been 
continued for hours together as we rode along. 
Recollecting at the time the general opinion on 
this subject, I have several times ascertained 
the impressions of my English servant, who was 
brought up in the country, and I found that 
his sentiments corresponded entirely with my 
own. I have not the opportunity of referring 
to Wilson's excellent work, on the Ornithology 
of the United States ; but I have a strong im- 
pression, that he makes a similar remark. 

I have already said so much of the extreme 
clearness and transparency of the atmosphere 
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in this country, that I dare scarcely allude to it 
agun to tell you how much it adds to the 
beauty of the natural scenery. Indeed, a com- 
mon landscape is often rendered beautiful by 
the extreme distinctness with which every out- 
line is defined, or the vivid colouring with 
which, at sunset, the air itself seems suffiised. 
Compared with an English atmosphere, in its 
effect on scenery, it always reminded me of 
the difference between plate and common glass. 
I do not know whether the purity of the atmos- 
phere does not add still more to the beauty of 
a moonlight scene. A winter moonlight night 
in America, when the ground is covered with 
snow, is really like enchantment. 

I am not, however, enamoured of the climate ;* 
or at least, I have deliberately decided in favour 

* The following remarks from Volney, on the climate of 
North America, are so interesting that I will not apdogixe 
for the length of the extract :— 

** If we compare the United States with the countries of 
the eastern hemisphere, under parallel latitudes, we shall find 
that the southern districts of the former, Georgia and the 
Carolinas, correspond with the kingdom of Morocco, and the 
whole northern coast of Africa.— The same lines traverse Syria, 
the central provinces of Persia, Thibet, and the heart of 
China ; and nearly the same parallel strikes Savannah, Tripoli, 
Alexandria, Gkiza, Bosra, Ispahan, Lahor, and Nankin. The 
northern States, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, corres- 
pond with southern France, middle Italy, European Turkey, 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas, and the plains of Tartary. 
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of our own, — ^the vicissitudes here being very 
sudden, and the extremes formidable; bat 
there are (and very frequently,) days jo beau- 
tiful, that I feel as if I would pay almost any 

The 8ame line very nearly toaches Boston^ Barodona, Ajacdo^ 
Rome> Constantinople^ and Derbend. Such eztensiTe lioutf 
indicate a great variety of climate, and, in truth, the tJniied 
States displays all the extremes of the countries just enu* 
meratei— 

'' Yet, it is not strictly true, that the temperature of 
a country is necessarily regulated by the latitude. On the 
contrary, it seems to be modified by, and sometimes wholly 
to depend upon, rarious drcumstances of the surface^ — In the 
northern parts of New England, between 42* and 43*, by 
observations made at Salem, near Boston, during seven years, 
by Mr. Edward Holyoke, and compared with 20 years of 
observation made at Manheim, it appears, that the tempera- 
ture of Salem is higher in summer, and lower in winter than 
that of many cities of Europe. The difference will appear in 
the following table : — 

VAB. 

54 

871 

114| 

" We may observe, in this table, the difference throughout 
the year is 114 J degrees, while this difference at Rome is 
only 54 degrees, at Marseilles 65, and at Padua 87. 

" Generally, in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts, countries situated between 22** and 45*, paral- 
lels corresponding with the south of France, and the north of 
Spain, the earth is covered every winter, with snow for three 
or four months, so as to make the use of sleds and sleighs 
universal. The thermometer, generally, in winter, between 





LAT. 


lowest. 


HIGHEST. 


Rome 


4P 53' 


32 


86 


Marseilles 


43^ 17' 


23 


801 


Padua 


45 • 22' 


9i 


97i 


Salem 


42^ So- 


12belo 


w 102? 
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price for the enjoyment they bring. When at 
Montrealyin August, we had the thennometer one 
day at 99^ and in Boston, in September, at five 
o'clock in the evening, at 98 or 94'' ; it having 

S9 and 10 degrees, sometimes descends so low as 5, I, and 
tfen 8 below 0. Mr. Belknap, the historian of New Hamp- 
diire, has observed it, at Portsmonth, north of Salem, at 18 
degrees below ; and S. Williams, the historian of Vermont, 
at 26 degrees below 0, at Rutland, at the foot of the Green 
Mofontains. 

" A little further north, namely, in Canada, at 46^, and 
47* latitude, which corresponds with the middle of France, 
the snow begins to fiedl in November, and continues on the 
ground till the end of April, a period of six months, from 
finir to six feet deep, with a clear and dry air. At Quebec, 
the mercury usuaUy descends to 13 and 22 degrees below ; 
nay, the mercury was known, in 17^^ to freese, which 
impliea a stiU greater descent. Now, such an instance seldom 
or never occurs in Europe, in latitudes below that of Stockholm 
and Petersburg, which are situated at 60"« 

'' In Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, the heats are 
equally intense, from their commencement at the summer 
solstice. For forty or fifty days together, the mercury is 
frequently observed to exceed 77 d^prees, and sometimes rises 
to 86 and 90. Few years pass at Salem without its rising to 
90 and 100 degrees, which is the temperature of the Persian 
Onlf, and the coasts of Arabia. This temperature reigns in 
many other parts of New England. At Rutland, S. Williams 
has seen the mercury at 93 degrees. What is more surprising, 
at Quebec, and on the shores of Hudson's Bay, in the latitude 
of 59*, they suffer, for twenty or thirty days, a heat of from 
95 to 99 degrees, which is the more injurious, as the con^- 
tutioii is unprepared for it, and since it is accompanied either 
by a dead eafan, or by a warm, humid, suffocating wind from 
die south. Since the winter's cold is equal t4> 35 and 40, and 
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risen 17 degrees in nine hours. At New Haven, 
in Connecticut, when I was there during the 
kst month, the thermometer was — 12"; at 
SjMringfield — ^23"; and at Northampton — SG'F. 

even At Prince of Wales's Fort, to 61 d^prees below 0^ it 
follows, that the annual variation is from 130 to 136 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. 

'' In the middle States^ which are those southward of New 
York, throughout Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, 
the winters are shorter, and the snow less abundant and 
more transient They rarely last longer than fifteen or twenty 
days, but the heats are not less fierce and violent. They 
become settled about the middle of June, and prevail, with 
little renussion, for six or seven weeks. Towards the end of 
October, they bc^^n to decline. 

" At Philadelphia, in the latitude of 39" 66', and onieS " 
ponding, in this respect, with Madrid, Valencia, and Najdes, 
the mercury sinks, every winter, to 14 and 9, and, in some 
seasons, to 6 and 1. — 

" In the year 1 788, on the 4th and 5th of February, the 
mercury sunk, in one night, from 27 to 4 below 0, and the 
river was frozen fast in the evening of next day. 1764, De- 
cember 31 St, between the hours of ten at night and eight in 
the morning, it froze sufficiently hard to bear passengers. In 
this sudden metamorphosis, from liquid to solid, '' I have 
observed," says Dr. Rush, a fume or vapour rise from the 
surface, in so dense a column, that the people collected in 
admiring crowds to behold it. 

*' At the summer solstice, and even for twenty days after 
it, the heats are so intense, at Philadelphia, that the streets 
are deserted from noon till five o'clock. The thermometer 
often rises to 88 d^rees. There are instances of its ascent to 
95 and 99. In the course of the day, it will sometimes rise 
from 65 and 70, to 80 and 85, a variation of 15 and 20 degrees. 
What renders this heat particularly irksome, is the almost 
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In the Cardinas and Georgia, a variation Of 90 
degrees in 24 hours is common. In Charleston, 
on the 17th March, 1819» the thermometer fell 
Sr, in 18 hours; m 1751, 46" in 16 hours. 

•bsolnte repose of the air, particularly for three hours after 
noon, and the moisture that loads the atmosphere. From thia 
detail, it appears, that the compass of the annual variation ia 
finmi 06 to 105 degrees. 

" Dr. Rush was the first who noticed the analogy subsist- 
ing between the climate of Pekin and that of Philadelphia ; 
and a dose examination will enable us to discover a striking 
similitade between the climate of North America and 
that of Northern China and Eastern Tartary. 

" In the southern States, Virginia, Carolina, and Oeorgia, 
the duration and intensity of the cold declines in the same 
p rop ort ion as the latitude. The parallel of Potowmack, or 
more exactly that of the Patapsco, forms, in this respect, a 
dbtinguishing line. The dominion of snow is bounded here, 
and he who travels southward, may notice the sleigh before 
every former's door, till he descends the steeps, at the foot of 
whidi rolls the Patapsco, after which he will see that vehicle 
no more. 

" In the interior of the country, towards the Blue Ridge, 
die anows prevail somewhat beyond this limit, on account of 
die greater elevation of the surfooe. This quarter, neverthe- 
less, is exposed to severe frosts, for forty days, ensuing the 
winter solstice. At Norfolk, on the 4th February, 1798, 
there foil, in one night, five foet of snow. Even at Charleston, 
in the latitude of 30^, which answers to that of Morocco, the 
mercury sunk to 23 degrees, according to Liancourt, and the 
earth was frosen for a depth of two inches, in one night 

" Along the coast, below the Potowmac, horn a month 
before the soktice, the heat is so violent, that, for four months 
together, the mercury rises, in the afternoon, notwithstanding 
the se»-breeae, to 83 and 86 degrees. At Savannah, it reaches 
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At the flune aeuoQ of tte fMfc>itiHu(lMgC 
in diffiarent latitudes of thir OQBlfinMt^r«ii|p|| 
t& a gveat extait InFdvuaijlMfclAflftllt 
were oppressed with hest amidst'tl^ 




lOS tnd 106 degraeK* • modi U^kor iaiH > ">W Aei.fl 
kaofwa in Sgypl» wiwra die mediam m flS^ii|pAt iB,ji|s 
dude; end eren this tempcntiue is AtteMdniiBCtye 
ffnw*»"* breei^ end e pure dry air. BtmtfJmB^^kmntA 
tike flMRory^ et SeTnuidi, at 100 degrees. BcseeqUpi 
Aet, lor wttenl ni^tt togediflr, U nam audi kabvr 981 Is 
Ida eeUan it atood at 80^ and under Ua am at 
Dr. Bamaay^ who made Ua diaenrationa at 
aeen it xiae to 96 d/BgneB, mlj onea in ive ytafSi Btt 
CSkdeaton, dtoatadat diemoodiof eamalliifcrsihalnBbjr 
tike tide, enjoys die •ea-breeae, and J^aaHa ftir a coal plaeab 
amp^ the people of die ooontry, who makn it iUk aayhm 
in aommer* 

'' It fbOowa, that, in the aondiflni States dw annal nri- 
atioB ia firam 70 to 76 degr cca , and dw reader haa donbden 
dMrrad* diat dieae Tariationa deoeaae aa we go aan i h w aid . 
Thna, it amoonta to 136 degreea near Hndaon'a Bay^ to 110 
in Maaaadinaetta, and to 100 in Penna]^Tania. It dnlala 
80 degreea in Cardina. Advandng near die liopim, Aa 
annual Tariation> inmoat placesy exceeds not 46 and 50 dapeif^ 
At Martinique, Porto Rioo, and other windward ialea, die 
temperature, moderated by the sea-breese, mounts no highv 
dian 95, nor sinks bdow 55, a difference of 40 de g r e e s . On 
die ridge of hills, near Caraocas, at 10^ north Intitode, a 
height of more than 7000 feet above the sea, the mercory is 
stationary between 55 and 80 degreea. At Surinam, near 
the sea-dunre, it vibrates between 88 and 93 degreea. Tim 
traveller going from these latitudes nordiward, in aomniar, 
finds die heat of^fireadve and irksome, exactly in p io poriiu n 
to his progress in this direction ; and as to mywdi^ I gieadi 
prefer the temperature of Cairo to that of PhUadelphia. I 
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groves of Charleston, and eating green peas 
grown in the open ah*, they were deighing 
m the streets of Philadelphia, and the nuul 
from New York was stopped two or three 
days by snow. On the 6th February, in the 
preceding year, the thermometer was — S3** at 
Montreal^ jtod -{-GT at Savannah^ a difference 
of exactly 100^ of temperature in less than 
141" of latitude. 

ia trae, that, as we go towards the mountains^ the heat^ thou^ 
•till fervent, becomes more sapportable, and as we approach 
their sommits, we meet with an atmosphere lighter, porer, 
and more elastic. In general, however, in what are called 
the temperate zones, especially in low and humid regions, 
the temperature is more unpleasant than in what are called 
the hat countries. Within the limits of the torrid aone, the 
temperature is more equable than in the contiguous regions, 
and hi more favourable to health, and to vital energy, if the 
air were less saturated with exhalations from animal and 
vegetable putrescence ; and if strangers, especially those from 
Europe, did not carry with them their voracious attachment to 
grots meats and inflammatory liquors." — Volney. 
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New Yotk, 7th Maxth^ 1821. 

We left Hartford in Connecticut, on the 2nd 
of March, 1821, in the Albany stage or sldg^, 
to visit the Missionary School at Cornwall; 
and at the distance of about six miles, crossed 
what is called ** the Mountain," from the sum- 
mit of which we had a charming view of tiie 
Connecticut valley on the one side, and of 
another extensive and very beautiful valley on 
the other. The descent into it was very steep ; 
and soon after we had crossed the high land, 
which forms its opposite boundary, we passed 
through some very romantic glens, in one of 
which New Hartford is situated. Here we 
dined ; and as the road to Cornwall now branched 
off from the Albany road, we were obliged to 
obtain a private sleigh. It was an open one ; 
and although the day was extremely cold, we 
were not sorry to have nothing to interrupt 
our view. The country became dreary and 
uninteresting as we approached Goshen; but 
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on drawing near to Cornwall, about sunset, we 
had some beautiful mountain scenery, very 
similar to some of the mountain scenery in 
Tennessee, near Brainerd. In one respect, 
indeed, there was a striking contrast. In both 
oases, the hills were clothed with wood ; but 
the vallies, which in Tennessee were hidden 
under a sombre mantle of unbroken forest, 
were here enlivened with the appearance of 
cultivation, and animated with all the cheering 
indications of civilized life. 

As we .descended into the little valley in 
which the Mission School is situated, the dis- 
tant mountains were fading from our view; 
but we had just daylight enough to see the 
steeple of the church, and the very few houses 
which seemed to compose this little village, or 
rather this little detached part of a Uttle village. 
The snow contributed to prolong our twilight, 
and assisted us in discerning, about a quarter 
of a mile before we reached the school, a retired 
hurying-ground, with many upright slabs of 
white marble, over which the evening star, 
tiie only one which had yet appeared, was 
shedding its mild light Here, as we afterwards 
learned, lay the remains of the lamented Henry 
Obookiah, a pupil of peculiar promise, from 
the Sandwich Islands. His companions, Hopoo, 

VOL. II. u 
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Tennooe, and HcAiocMree^ retutned some monthr 
since, to their native isUnd, with the misskm 
which was sent thither. Tamoree, king of * 
Atooi, in a letter to his son at Cornwall, had' 
expressed himself very desirous that misskm^ 
aries should be provided, and great expecta^ 
tions are excited of the success of the missicxu 

Being informed that a Mr. , though 

not keeping a regular inn, sometimes received 
those who visited the school, I applied to 
him, in preference to taking up my quarters' 
at a very uninviting tavern. I soon obtained 
admittance into a neat little chamber, where 
I sat up till a late hour, indulging the veiy 
interesting reflections naturally excited by my 
situation, in a deep retired romantic valley, 
where so many heathen youths were collected 
from different parts of the world, to be in- 
structed in the principles of the Christian 
religion, and qualified, as far as human effort 
could qualify them, to diffuse the light of the 
Gospel over the benighted lands of their 
nativity. I thought jif the nights which I had 
passed at the missionary settlements of Elliot 
and Brainerd, in the southern forest, where I 
heard this school mentioned with deep interest 
Indeed, some of the Indian children at those 
distant settlements, had brothejrs or sisters here. 
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they miuntaitaed a constant and 
correspondence. I saw some of 
their letters, written with great' feeling and^ 
simplicity, in which they were encouraging 
each other in their Christian course, and dwell- 
ing on the importance of improving their pre- 
sent advantages, in order to he prepared to 
become blessings to their native tribes, by 
introducing civilization and Christianity among 
those sons of the forest* 

* For many interesting particalars respecting the present 
state of the Indian tribes^ see Dr* Morse's yaluaUe Report 
to the Secretary at War of the United States, on Itfdian 
Aftirs. 

See alaoy Aj^ndix F^ in which are several extracts which 
I have made from that Report, as it has not been republished 
in this ooontry. 

See also the very interesting publications of Mr. Hunter, 
horn whose benevolent and intelligent exertions, the happiest 
result may be anticipated. 

In a letter, dated 5th June, 1822, which t had the pleasure 
of reeeiTing from the late Mr. Lowndes, whom I have so 
frequently mentioned in the preceding letters, he observes, 
'^ I am afraid that you give us credit which we do not deserve, 
when yon suppose that we are familiarly acquainted with the 
p t ewui t atate of our Indian tribes. Our ignorance is extr^ 
ordinary and voluntary, and from our own £Eiult, incurable. 
I have received information of most interesting memoirs, 
written by men who had spent their lives among them, being 
deposited among the public archives at Washington. I have 
iaqnired for them, but have learned, that though they were' 
perautted to be deposited there, frxmi courtesy, so little value 
had been attached to them, that they had been taken out and 
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IroiBeearly, aiid atsixo'dodk^'when'thebcil 
rang, went to the sdiool to prayers. A chap* 
ter in the New Testament was first read, eiKsli 
pupil, or rather several of them, taking a vene 
in succession ; afterwardss, David Brown, alias 
Awik, (a half-bred Cherokee,) the brother <xf 
Catherine Brown, whose name you often see 
in the missionary reports, led the devotions of 
the assembly ; they then all dispersed to their 
own rooms. 

You will perhaps remember my mentioning 
Catherine Brown, in my account of Brainerd ; 
it was a great disappointment to me not 
to see her there, as I had heard much of 
her interesting character. She left Brainerd, 
I believe, the very morning I arrived, to 
take the superintendence of a new missionary 
settlement, established near Creek Path, 
determined to devote her life to the im- 
provement of the social, moral, and religious 
condition of her Indian sisters.* 

lost, nobody knowing when, or by whom. The effect of the 
character and condition of ojir Indian Tribes, even upon the 
present state of society in America, has always appeared to 
me a subject of most interesting investigation." 

,* I lately observed the following particulars in two Ame- 
rican newspapers, which accidentally fell into my hands. 

" Some time since, the Tennessee papers informed us, that 
a young Choctaw Indian, attending an English school at 
Nashville, delivered an eloquent oration in the language of 
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I l&re obtained a list of the native names of 
the scholars for you ; but, iii the mean time^ 
must tell you, that there were, among others, 
one Malay, one Otaheitan, two Mo whees, two 

bis natioiL It was an extemporaneous perfbrmance^ and was 
^ken of as a handsome* «pedmen of IndSan oratory. 

" On Friday evening last, the citizens of this town were 
ibo gratified with a very novel and interesting exhibition of 
the oratorical powers of one of the children of the forest. 
We allude to the address of Mr. David Brown, a yoong 
CSien^ee Indian, and brother of ^he celebrated Catherine 
Bkown. He was educated at the Mission Scho(4-at Coniwall, 
(Connecticut,) where he has been residing between diree and 
frur years. Having embraced CSiris^anity, he has qualified 
himself to act as a missionary among his own countrymen, 
and to impart to them civil and religious instruction. His 
complexion is lighter than most Indians; his features are 
regular, and rather handsome than otherwise, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance indicates great vivacity and intelli- 
genee. In his address, which was delivered in a very appro^ 
priate, manly, and energetic style, he gave some account of 
himself and family, who were amcmg the first of the Indians 
converted to Christianity — spoke in eloquent and glowing 
language of the happy state sf£ his countrymen, previous to 
the discovery of the continent, ,a|id drew an affecting picture 
of their subsequent decline, and ralmost utter extinction — 
gave a brief account of their religion, manners, and customs, 
and powerfully combated the prevalent opinion, that civil- 
isation and Christianity cannot be iutroduced among them — 
spoke of the blessed effects which have already flowed from 
misrions, declared that missionaries of the cross had been, 
and still would be, received with open arms by his countrymen, 
and concluded with a very pathetic appeal to the Christian 
feelings and sympathies of his audience. 

• An 
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Owyhees, one New Zealander, eight Cherokee 
Indians, two Choctaws, three Muh-he-eon-nukii 
one Oneida, one Tuscarora, and two Cougfane- 
wagas. Three of them, Awik, (David Brown,) 

'* We were much astonished at the intimate acqaaiBtaooe 
with our language which he evinced^ and believe we tgnk 
the sentiments of all who heard him, when we aay, ' that 
Tery few young men coidd have written an addreBa» in eiefy 
particular so unexceptionable.' The friends €i i^i^wypm U 
before them a living and intell%ent witness, that they bad not 
laboured and prayed in vain : and the enemies of 
must have £eh, that by the blessing of Almighty God, 
thing may be done, by a Christian people, to enlighten sad 
save the savages qf the wilderness. It was a most inteiestii^ 
and gratifying scene ; and we riiall remember the time when 
we listened with admiration and delist, to a chastB sal 
eloquent address, in our own language, from the Eps of sa 
•Indian of North America." — Newhurypert Herald. 

" On the 18th July died, at the residence of I>r. Campbdl, 
Miss Catherine Brown^ of the Cherokee nation. The dim- 
tian community at large^ will deplore the loss of this interestr 
ing female — ^but the dispensation will be more severely felt 
by the little church at Creek Path, of which she was a dis- 
tinguished member. This intelligent and pious young lady, 
furnished additional proof of the powerful influence of Chris- 
tianity in refining the mind, improving the taste, and fortify- 
ing the heart against the seductive snares of the world, and 
the fear of death. A few years ago, she was immured in sll 
the darkness of the savage state ; her mind was alike a 
stranger either to intellectual or moral improvement. The 
approach of the missionaries to the land of her forefathers, 
was to her a happy era. Catherine was among the first of 
their pupils. She applied herself with diligence, and soon 
made very respectable attainments in learning. From these 
heralds of the cross, she first heard of that Saviour who soon 
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m Charokee» Eub4e-ga-nah, (EUas Boudinot,) a 
Cherokee, and Irepoah, an Owhyhee, afterwards 
paid me a visit in my room, and sat with me 
half an hour. They could all speak English, and 
Irepoah told me he had seen my country, having 
)axn a week off the Isle of Wight, in the vessel 
in which he was carried to China and Amster- 
dam, on his way hither. The principal of the 
sdiool said that Kub-le-ga-nah had gone 
through a course of history, geography, and 
surveying, had read some books of Virgil, and 
was then engaged in studying Enfield's philo- 
sophy^ over which, indeed, I afterwards found 
him, when I visited the school. I also, saw his 
trigonometrical copy-books. I had a letter of 

opeii^ her heart to attend to things that pertained to her 
salvation. From this period she became a devoted Christian ; 
•he interested herself deeply for the salvation of her poor 
benighted friends ; nor were her labours in vain. She was 
jDsde the honoured instrument of bringing a number of them 
to a knowledge of the truth. Her course was shorty but 
brilliant. Attacked with a pulmonary complaint^ she wasted 
away rapidly^ and in a few months, was so hr reduced, 
as to preclude all hopes of her recovery. As a last resort 
she was removed, for the sake of medical aid, from her 
father's residence, to Dr. Campbell's, of Limestone county. 
Under the hospitable roof of this gentleman, she received 
every attention her situation required. By this removal, 
her life, no doubt, was prolonged ; but no skill of the phy- 
sician, nor the kind attentions of Christian friends, could 
dl against the decree of JIe^ye^"'^Alabanui Repub. 
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introduction to the Rev. Mr. Dagget, the 
principal, who is devoting the remainder of 
his life to the school. He called on me at eight 
o'clock, and I afterwards found him at file 
sdiool, where I heard some of the pupils ex- 
amined. He showed me a large sheet of paper, 
on which were written the names of twenty 
or thirty common objects in English, and 
opposite to them the corresponding names in 
the different languages of all the pupils who 
had ever been at the school. On coming away, 
he gave me a copy of the 19th Psalm, in the lan- 
guage of the Muh-he-con-nuk, or Stockbridge 
tribe of Indians.* 

It would be difficult to conceive a more 
inta-esting sight than was presented by this 
school ; and you will anticipate my reflections 
on bidding it a final adieu. It was opened in 
the spring of 1817, and the following is the 
object stated in the constitution : — " The edu- 
cation, in America, 6{ heathen youth, in such 
a manner, as, with subsequent professional 
instruction, will qualify them to become useful 
missionaries, physicians, schoolmasters, or inter- 
preters; and to communicate to the heathen 
nations, such knowledge in agriculture and the 
arts, as may prove the means of promoting 

• See Appendix G. 
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Christianity and dvilization.** Is not this a 
truly noble object ? An institution very similar 
to this, was contemplated by Bishop Berkeley. 
CSiandler, in his Life of President Johnson, 
states, that ** it was part of Berkeley's plan, in 
establishing the University, which he projected 
OD so liberal a- scale, to train up a competent 
number of young Indians in succession, to be 
employed as missionaries among the various 
tribes of Indians bordering upon our settie- 
ments. It appeared to be a matter of very 
material consequence, that persons should be 
employed in this service, who were acquainted 
irith the languages necessary to be used ; and 
he had also a strong persuasion, that such mis- 
sionaries would be much better received by the 
savages, than those of European extraction. 
These Indian lads were to be procured from 
the different tribes, in the fairest manner, and 
to be fed, clothed, and instructed, at the ex- 
pense of the institution." 

After what I have seen at the institution at 
Cornwall, and at the settiements among the 
Indians, in the southern forests, I anticipate 
(lie most important results from the vigorous 
and judicious exertions which are now directed 
to their dvilization. The idea, that they are 
doomed, in the order of nature, to be swept 
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from the face of the earth, will no kmgert I 
trust, be suffered to paralize the effects of the 
benevolent It is high time that we should 
pease to search for excuses for our indolenec; 
in those dark pages of Providence, m whidi 
their destiny is written in characters too mys- 
terious for human skill to deejrpher ; and that 
we should turn our eyes to the obvious duties 
and imperative obligations which arise from the 
peculiarity of our relative situations. It is 
enough for us to know that they have been 
injured by us, and that we can still make them 
some r^>aration ; that, as hunters, they must 
perish, from the scarcity of the deer and bu£&loes 
which have fled the approach of civilization ; 
but that we have it in our power to teach 
them to become agriculturists ; that they are 
ignorant, and we can give them knowledge; 
barbarous, and we can teach them the arts of 
civilization ; heathens, and we can extend to 
them the blessings of Christianity. — ^Their situ- 
ation, as possessors of land within the limits 
of the United States, is a very peculiar one ; 
and the validity of their title to lands they 
do not occupy, involves some very important 
and perplexing considerations.* I heard some 
of the Indians declare, they would part with 

• See Appendix F. 
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no more of their land,* unless GeneralJackfion 
diould be sent with a superior force to compel 
them ; that he professed, on such occasions, to 
purchase, but that if they evinced any reluctance 
to sell, he told them, that their land he unmld 
have, by one means or another, and at last, 
gave them one, or perhaps two cents per acre, 
•while the Government resold it for two ddlars 
per acre ; that they were sure their gre&t father 
at Washington, did not authorize such cruelty 
and extortion. 

My hostess was the grand-daughter of the 
former pastor of the village; and the family 
seemed much interested with Mr. Licgh Rich- 

* In a late American newspaper^ I obsenred the follow- 
ing remarks : — " The Savannah G^eorgian^ of the dOth instant^ 
oontains the proceedings of the diiefs of the Cherokee nation 
of Indians, in relation to the provisions made by the United 
States, for holding a treaty with them for the purpose of 
extinguishing their titles to lands within the chartered 
limits claimed by the State of Georgia. The commi*- 
iioners who made the attempt to effect a n^;ociation last 
winter, were unable to obtain an interview, and returned 
unsuccessful. The Cherokees, in their document, drawn up 
in council, state, * that it was declared unanimously, to hold 
wi treaties with commissioners, and never, hereafter, to dis- 
pose of one foot of ground, as they have not more than suffi- 
cient for their nation and their posterity.' On any other sub- 
ject, they express a desire to meet the United States' oommis- 
fioners, with friendship and cordiality, to keep bright the 
diain of peace which binds the Cherokee nation with the 
government of the United States." 
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mond*8 ^ Little Jane," which I left with them. 
It was a great pleasure to me to read it in ibSn 
little valley, with all the associations with whidi 
it seemed so well to harmonize. We left Cora- 
wall at ten o'clock, on the Sd, in an open sleigfa. 
Our road, for three or four miles, lay through 
a natural grove of hemlock spruce, (Pinmi 
Canadensis^) and cedar, which' hung over 
our path, and whose matted boughs and dark 
green leaves, formed a fine contrast with the 
new faUen snow, which rested upon them in 
masses, or fell through, and gave a softer appear- 
ance to the frozen surface over which we 
travelled. A rapid brook, which we sometimes 
heard below, dashing over the rocks, and to 
the brink of which the road occasionally de- 
scended, improved the scene. 

Soon after crossing the Housatonnuc, we 
ascended a mountain, from which we took our 
last view of this consecrated spot, whose scenery, 
I reflected, would be carried to almost every 
part of the world, in the breasts of the young 
missionaries, associated, in many instances, with 
interesting recollections of early piety, and of 
vows, which, made in the first fer\^our of their 
devotion to the sacred cause in which they 
were engaged, would often be recalled in far dis- 
tant scenes to sustain their fainting spirits, or 
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rMmimate their slackened efforts, in the me* 
ridian or evening of their days. 

When we descended the mountain on the 
other side, we were gratified by a long suc- 
cession of scenery, which reminded me more 
of the high moor-lands of our own country, 
than any thing we had lately seen. The little 
Tallies which lay between them, were very 
level and richly cultivated, and the small farm- 
houses had more of the cottage and less of the 
pailour style in their appearance, than is usual 
in New England — ^perhaps I ought to say, 
more of the kitchen style, for the picturesque 
cottage of Old England is seen here as seldom 
as the miserable hovel or crumbling mud cabin. 

Soon after passing Sharon, we entered the 
State of New York ; and it was not without 
regret that I bade adieu to New England, 
where I had found so much to please and to 
interest me. 

I first entered New England, in the State of 
Vermont, which I crossed in the autumn, and 
with which I was much delighted; and the 
fiivourable impressions I received have been 
confirmed by more extended observation. It 
has been particularly gratifying to me, to per- 
ceive, that all that is most interesting and 
valuable in New England is derived, not from 
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any peculiar natural advantages, for in thead fli6' 
is far surpassed by almost all the rest <^ the' 
United States, but from those blessings of 
education, which will soon, I trust, pervade the* 
globe. Indeed, the number of schools which 
we observed as we passed along the roads In 
New England, and the neat appearance and 
respectable civil manners of the children going 
or returning with their little books under their 
arms, were very pleasing. 

Mr. Webster was quite correct in his retnMrk 
on this subject, in his eloquent oration, at the 
second centenary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the Plymouth Rock. '* Although,** 
sfdd he, *^ the representatives of the kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland listened to a gentle- 
man of distinguished character, (Mr. Brougham,) 
with astonishment and delight, when detailing 
his plan of national education, we hear no prin- 
ciples with which we ourselves have not been 
familiar from youth : we see nothing in the plan 
but an approach to that system which has been 
established in New England for more than a 
century and a half. It is said, that in England 
not more than one child in fifteen possesses the 
means of being taught to read and write : in 
Wales, one in twenty ; in France, until lately, 
when some improvement was made, not 
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more than one in thirty-five. Now, it is^ 
hardly too strong to say, that in New England 
eioery child possesses such means. That which* 
is elsewhere left to chance or charity, we secure 
by law. For the purpose of public instruction,^ 
we hold every man subject to taxation in pro-' 
portion to his property ; and we look not to* 
the question, whether he himself have or have 
not children, to be benefited by the education- 
for which he pays. We regard it as a wise and 
liberal system of policy, by which property, and 
life, and the peace of society, are secured. We 
seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension 
of the penal code, by inspiring a salutary and 
conservative principle of virtue and of know- 
ledge at an early age. We hope for a security 
beyond the law, and above the law, in the pre- 
valence of enlightened and well-principled moral 
sentiment We hope to continue and prolong* 
the time when, in the villages or farm-houses of 
New England, there may be undisturbed sleep 
within unbarred doors. And knowmg that our* 
Government rests directly in the public will, 
that we may preserve it, we endeavour to give 
a safe and proper direction to that public wilL" 
All this is to be ascribed to the peculiar character 
of the first settlers of New En^and. It has 
been weU observed, ^^The scattered settlements 
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along the shores of Massachusetts and Conneo- 
ticuty which, in the map of the now ext^isive 
empire of America, can hardly be made viaifal^ 
were not inhabited, as is often the case in a new 
colony, by men of forlorn prospects and ruined 
character, or by desperate expelled outcasts^ 
but by gentlemen and yeomen of England, who^ 
in a period of stem religious dissent, went into 
a voluntary distant exile, to preserve what they 
considered the truth." 

** These solitary villages, hardly indenting the 
vast forest that overshadowed the continent, 
where labour and frugality never relaxed their 
«u«, whe« eve,7 SnJ laxuriom wia«d 
before the energy of body and mind, maintained 
by the daily encounter of hardship and danger ; 
in these lone villages, there were to be found, 
as teachers and leaders of the flock, men who 
united all the learning of the schools to the 
piety and zeal of the confessors and martyrs. 
These men, who had been bred in the antique 
cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge, with habits 
and views that ordinarily lead to timid appre^ 
hensions of every thing new, and a reluctant 
change of locality, cheerfully came to what was 
then called the new, and might almost be con- 
sidered another world, — and here exhorted their 
fellow-pilgrims to constancy. Sometimes, their 
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diaoourse was held in the deep shades of 
moss-grown forests, whose gloom and interlaced 
boughs first suggested that GU>thic architecture^ 
beneath whose pointed arches, where they had 
studied and prayed, the parti><x>loured windows 
shed a tinged light ; scenes, which the gleams 
of sunshine, penetrating the deep foliage, and 
flickering on the variegated turf below, might 
have recalled to their memory." 

^ A conviction of the importance of puhljic 
instruction,'' says Mr. Webster, "was one of 
the earliest sentiments of our ancestors. No 
law^ver of ancient or modem times has 
expressed more just opinions, or adopted wiser 
measures, than the early records of the Colony 
of Plymouth show to have prevailed here. 
Assembled on this very spot, 158 years ago, the 
legislature of this Colony declared, ' Foras- 
much as the maintenance of good literature 
doth much tend to the advancement of the 
weal and flourishing state of Societies and 
RepnUics, ' this Court doth, therefore, order, 
that in whatever township in this Government, 
oonsisting of fifty families, or upwards, any 
meet man shall be obtained to teach a grammar- 
school, such township shall allow, at least, 12 
pounds, to be rtused by rate, on all the inhabi- 
tants.'** 

VOL. II. X 
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To the superior adtantages (tf'eduGatkm tnni- 
mitted by their forefathers to the inhaUtanti 
of the Eastern States, as well as to the po?atf 
of their soil, is to be ascribed that spirit cf 
emigration which pervades New England-^ 
You remember how beautifully the connectioii 
between superior intelligence in the popuktion 
of a comparatively poor country, and a spirit 
of adventure and emigration, are pourbayed 
by Dr. Currie, in his remarks on the Scottish 
peasant. 

With respect to the agriculture of New 
England, I have not had an opportunity of 
acquiring much precise information. I was sur- 
prised to find, that even here the farmers hid 
fallen into the error, so common in Uie soutii, 
of keeping too much land in tillage, and in 
disproportion to their means. The produce rf 
wheat and Indian com varies of course so mate- 
rially in diflFerent parts of the country, that it 
is impossible to state what may be considered an 
average produce. I frequently hear of fiymw 
yielding 25 to 30 bushels of wheat per acre, and 
40 to 60 bushels of Indian com. In the south, 
(in Alabama, for example,) you will, perhsps, 
recollect instances which I mentioned, of 100 
bushels of Indian corn per acre being obtained 
from the rich, fresh, and newly-deared lands. 
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Th«id, however, were extreme cases** But to 
retilm to my narrative. — 

A little drcumstance which I will mention, 
will show you the difference between the state 
€i manners in Connecticut and that part of the 
State of New York on which we had just 

* '' It is an error that generally prevaSa under' the tropics, 
to consider grain as plants which degenerate in advancing 
towards the eqnator, and to believe^ that the harrests are 
Hore abundant in the northern climates* Since calculations 
have been made, on the progress of agriculture in the differ- 
ent Bones, and the temperature under the influence of which 
com will flourish ; it has been found, that, beyond the latitude 
tf 45% the produce of wheat is no where so consideraUe, as 
oa the northern coasts of Africa, and on the taUe-laai^ of 
New Grenada, Peru, and Mexico. Without comparing the 
SMan temperature of the season, which embraces the cyde 
af Tegetation of com, we find, for three months of summer in 
die north of Europe, from IS'* to 19% in Barbary and in 
EgTO^ from 27° to 29** within the tropics. 

" The fine harvests of Eg3rpt, and of the kingdom of Algiers, 
liiose of the tallies of Aragua, and the interior of the island 
gf Cuba, sufficiently prove, that the augmentation of heat 
ia aot prejudicial to the harvest of wheat and other alimentary 
grain, unless.it is attended with an excess of drou^t or 
■wisture. To this circunutance, no doubt, we must attri- 
knie the apparent anomalies, that are sometimes observed 
between the tropics, in the inferior limit of corn. — ^We are 
astonished to see the east of the Havannah ; in the fismous 
dklriet of Quatro Villas, this limit descends almost to the 
kvd of the ocean ; while to the west of the Havannah, on 
Am slope of the mountains of Mexico and Xalapa, at six 
kindred and seventy-seven toises of height, the luxury of 
Tegetation is such, that wheat does not form 
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entered. The snow had so far disappeared froni 
many parts of the road, that after toiling along 
in the mud, and availing ourselves of every 
little patch of snow on the road-side, we were 
obliged to part with our sleigh and obtain a 
Jersey waggon. While they were preparing 
this little vehicle, I went into the house of 
the person who undertook to convey us, 
and, in speaking about his coming home the 
same night, (it was Saturday,) or making an 
allowance for his staying at Poughkeepsie the 
following day, his wife said, ** Oh, people don't 
think so much about the Sabbath here. In 
Coanecticut, where I was raised, they take 
any body up that travels on Sunday ; but here 
we're in a loose township, where people think 
little about religion — I was not brought up so.** 
Now, in that part of Connecticut where I hired 

" The environs of La Vittoria present a very remarkable 
aspect with regard te agriculture. The height of the cul- 
tivated ground is from two hundred and seventy to three 
hundred toises above the level of the ocean ; and yet we 
there find fields of com mingled with plantations of sugar- 
canes, coffee, and plaintains. Excepting the interior of the 
island of Cuba, we scarcely find any where in the equi* 
noctial regions, European com cultivated in large quantities, 
in so low a region. The fine fields of wheat in Mexico, are at 
between six hundred and twelve hundred toises of absolute 
elevation ; and it is rare to see them descend to four hundred 
toises." — Humboldt's Travels, 
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the sleigh, it was considered quite a matter of 
course " to tarry on the Sabbath," as they 
termed it, and to include it in their calculation 
of expenses. 

The owner and driver of the Jersey waggon 
was of German extraction, though a ''native barn"' 
American, and was very conversable. He told 
me, that his father and his brother had remained 
after the late war, in Upper Canada, where they 
found the land excellent,* and that he would 
go there too, but his " woman's father^ was 

* The fbllowing observations of Dr. Dwight respecting the 
quality of new lands in North America, deserve serious flten- 
tion:-* 

'' In estimating the quality of new lands in America, serious 
errors are very commonly entertained, from the want of due 
attention to the following fact. Wherever the forests have 
been undisturbed by fire, they have accumulated, by shedding 
thdr foliage throu|^ a long succession of Ages, and by their 
own decay, a covering of vegetable mould, from six to twelve 
inches deep, and sometimes 'from eighteen to twenty-four. 
This mould is the best of all soils, and eminently friendly to 
every species of vegetation. It is, indeed, no other than a 
mere mass of manure, and that of the very best kind, con- 
verted into mould ; and, so long as it remains in considerable 
quantities, all grounds produce plentifully. Unless a proper 
allowance be made, therefore, when we are forming an 
estimate of the quality of soils, for the efficacy of this mould, 
which, so £eu* as my observation has extended, is not often 
done, those on which it abounds will be of course over-rated. 
.On the contrary, where it does not abound, the quality of the 
sofl will, in a comparative view, be under-rated. Hence, all 
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loth to lose his daughter; that he resigned 
a commission he held in the American army 
on finding his company ordered to the 
Canadian frontiers, as it seemed mmatural to 

m&ple lands, which, from their moiitiire, are incspaUe of 
being humt, are considered as more fertile than they nlti- 
ipatdy prove ; while oak, and even pine lands, are almost of 
coarse r^arded as being less fertile. The maple lands in 
Ballston are found to produce wheat in smaller quantities^ 
and of a wcvse quality, than the inhabitants, misled by the 
exnberance of their first crops, expected. Their pine lands, 
on the contrary, yield more and better wheat, than, till very 
lately, they could be induced to believe. The same things 
severally are true, as I have already observed, of the oak and 
maple lands in the county of Ontario. 

" From this source it has arisen, that all the unbumt new 
lands in the northern, middle, southern, and western States;, 
have been, and still are, uniformly valued beyond their real 
worth. When the tract on the Green Mountains in Massa- 
chusetts was first settled, the same luxuriant fertility was 
attributed to it, which has since characterized Kentucky. 
About the same time, it was ascribed to the valley of 
Housatonnuc, in the county of Berkshire. From these tracts 
it was transferred to the lands in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, on the Connecticut, and thence to those in Vermont, 
on the western side of the Green Mountains. From these 
regions, the paradise has travelled to the western parts of the 
8tate of New York, to New Connecticut, to Upper Canada, 
to the countries on the Ohio, to the south-western territory, 
and is now making its progress over the Mississippi, into the 
newly- purchased regions of Louisiana. The accounts given 
of all these countries, successively, were extensively true, but 
the conclusions which were deduced from them were, in a 
great measure, erroneous. So long as this mould remains. 
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fight against his ndghbours, and still moie 
against his own kin. We stopped towards night, 
to feed our horses at a place called Pleasant 
Valley, where there was a larger drde than 

the prodnoe will regularly be greats and that with very 
imperfect caltiyation ; for the mouldy in ita native state, i« so 
■oft and lights as scarcely to need the aid of the plough. 

'' But this mouldy after a length of time, will be dissipated. 
Where lands are continually ploughed, it is soon lost ; on 
those which are covered with grass from the beginning, it is 
preserved through a considerable period. At length, however, 
every appearance of its ef&cacy, and even of its existence, 
vanishes. 

" The true object of inquiry, whenever the quality of a 
soil is to be estimated, is the nature of the earth immediately 
beneath the vegetable mould ; for this, in every case, will 
ultimately be^he soil. If this is capable of being rendered, 
by skilful eoltivation, regularly productive, the soil is good ; 
if not, it is poor. With this object in view, I have formed 
the opinion expressed above, concerning the country under 
discussion. Throughout most of this tract, the earth beneath 
the mould is an excellent soil. The mould itself will speedily 
be gone. It is wisely and kindly provided by the Creator, 
to answer the immediate calls of the first settlers. These are 
of course few and poor, are embarrassed by many wants and 
difficulties; and need their time and labour, to build their 
houses, bams, and enclosures, as well as to procure, with 
extreme inconvenience, many articles of necessity and comfort, 
which are obtained^in older settlements, without labour or 
time. To them it is a complete and ample manure, on which 
whatever is sown springs with vigour, and produces, almost 
without toil or skill, a plentiful harvest But it was not 
intended to be permanent. It is not even desirable that it 
should be. To interrupt, or even to slacken, the r^nlar 
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usual sitting round the fire, and fewer penons 
standing about the bar, which I attributed to 
our being in a Grerman neighbourhood. Thejr 
were talking about '* a caucus" which had been 
held, or was going to be held, for the appoint- 
ment of some petty officer. I will explain this 
proceeding to you when we meet We have 
long been familiar with it, as a preliminary 
movement in the election of President ; but I 
was not aware, when I left England, that it 
extended to the election of very subordinate 
officers. It was starlight for two hours before 
we reached Poughkeepsie, where I met with a 
very fii^d reception from a very surly landlord, 
who seemed to suppose he was conferring a 
favour, by allowing me to cross his threshold. 
I obtained a comfortable little room, however, 
and saw my frosty friend only once while I staid. 
I rose early next morning, and found, to my 
satisfaction, that my window looked over the 
noble Hudson to the high land on the opposite 
side ; and, on going out, I found myself, as 
I expected, in sight of some of the finest 

labour of man materially, is to do him an injury. One of the 
prime blessings of temperate climates is this : that they yield 
amply to skilful labour, and without it yield little or nothing. 
Where such is the fact, energy and effort will follow, and all 
their inestimable consequences. Where countries are radi- 
cally barren, man will despair." 
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Bioiintains in North America. These are the 
Kaatskill, the fine northern range, in which, 
according to Vohiey, are to he found the 
•ources of the Delaware. They are the 
most picturesque range that I have seen 
in America, (except, perhaps, one range in 
Virginia, from the valley of the Shenandoah, 
and I do not know that I ought to except that) 
Their rounded summits and towering peaks 
give them a strong resemblance to our moun- 
tain scenery, and form a striking contrast to the 
unbroken continuity and horizontal outline of 
the American mountains generally, and espe- 
cially of the Alleghany. They are not higher 
than the fine range of the Lake Mountains, 
whidi we see from Lancaster Castle, nor, I 
think, either more beautiful or sublime ; but it 
is difficult to compare objects, where the one is 
present to the eye, the other only to the imagi- 
nation. It was a very fine morning, and the 
sun threw a rich red tinge over their snowy 
steeps when he rose. To the south, the Fishkill 
Mountains, which are also very remarkable ones, 
were distinctly visible ; and in the vicinity of 
this fine scenery — ^by many persons considered 
the finest in North America — I had arranged 
to pass my last Sabbath on these western shores. 
To how many interesting reflections, prospec- 
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tive and retrospective, that single 
gave rise, 1 must leave you to imagine. 

In the Episcopal Church, a little plain build- 
ing, we had a good sermcm ftom the woids, 
^ All things are yours,** &e. and in thq after- 
noon, in the Baptist Meeting, on a kindred 
subject from the text, ** All things work toge- 
ther for good to them that love Gkid, that are 
the called aoccx^ng to his purpose.** 

We had a glorious sunset behind the distant 
mountains, and as the sun went down I 
appeared to take leave of America; for I an. 
ticipated little time either to think or feel 
during the ensuing week of preparation. 
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New York, 7tli March, 1821. 

We left Poughkeepaie at four o'dock the 
next mcNming in the stage. This is principally 
a Dutch town, as is very evident in the con« 
straction of the buildings, and the figures of 
the men and women ; the former of smaller, 
the latter of ampler, dimensions than are com- 
mon in America. The ride to New York, 80 
miles, is one of the most striking in this country. 
In the space of SO miles, thrdUgh and over 
what are called the Highlands, or the Fishkill 
Mountains, I saw more of Nature's ruins than 
in my whole life before : 

'' Craggs^ knolls^ and mounds^ confusedly harl'd^ 
" The firagmenta of an earlier world." 

Many of the smaller defiles resembled the Tros- 
sachs, but were far wilder. I will, however, 
attempt no description. I will only say, that 
for two days I was revelling in magnificent 
scenery, and adding largely to those chambers 
of imagery, from which I hope, during life, to 
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be able to summon at pleasure the most sublime 
and beautiful forms of nature. 

I had a very fine view of the passage which 
the Hudson has forced for itself through the 
Fishkill Mountains. We were within a short 
distance of the Hudson during a great part of 
the day ; frequently on its banks ; and as the 
day was bright, and I sat by the coachman till 
it was dark, I saw the country to great advan- 
tage. I had before sailed through the High- 
lands by moonlight, on my way to Canada. We 
reached New York after midnight, (this mom- 
ing ;) and I am now writing my last letter to 
England in the house where I slept the night 
we landed, sixteen months since. I can hardly 
believe, that only sixteen months have elapsed 
since I first hailed these western shores. — 
Every week, indeed, has glided rapidly away ; 
but the new sources of interest which have 
opened to me on every side, and the various 
scenes through which I have passed, have 
supplied such a rapid succession of ideas and 
feelings, as to give to the intervening period 
an apparent extension far beyond its real limits. 
In little more than a year, I have visited Upper 
and Lower Canada, and traversed the United 
States from their northern to their southern 
extremity, comprehending, in my route, the 
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States of Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Bhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Geor^a, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. I have crossed 
the AUeghany in Tennessee, the Blue Ridge in 
Virginia, and the Green Mountains in Vermont. 
I have sailed on those inland seas, and traversed 
those boundless forests, which are associated 
with our earliest conceptions of this Western 
world. I have seen the St. Lawrence precipi- 
tate its mighty torrent down the Falls of 
Niagara, reflect from its calm expanse the 
fix>wning battlements of Quebec, and then flow 
majestically to the wintry shores of Labrador ; 
and the Mississippi, * rising in the same table- 
land as the St Lawrence, rolling its turbid 
waters for 8000 miles to the orange-groves of 
Louisiana, and, at last, falling into the Gulf of 
Mexico, under nearly the same latitude as the 
Nile. I have conversed with the polished 
drcles of the Atlantic cities ; the forlorn emi- 
grant in the wilderness; the Negro on the 
plantation ; and the Indian in his native forest. 
In successive intervals of spaceyl have traced 
sodety through those various stages which, in 

* For a particular acoount of the sooroes of the MiisiMippij 
we Appendix H. 
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most countries, are exhibited oiilj in suooeasive ^^ 
periods of time. I have seen the roving hunter 
acquiring the habits of the herdsman ; the pas- 
toral state merging into the agricultural^ and 
the agricultural into the manufacturing' and 
commercial. 

I am now on the eve of embarking for the 
old world Need I add, that I shall return, if 
I am spared, with undiminished affection for 
the friends I have left behind ; with unshaken 
fidelity and attachment to the land of my 
nativity ; and, if possible, with a deeper sense 
than ever of the glory and privilege of having 
been bom ** a British^ as the interpreter df my 
In^an hunters would say. Indeed, you need 
not fear that my country will possess too few 
attractions for me, while she produces so many 
male and female worthies. Who would renounce 
the honour of being the compatriot of her living 
ornaments, to s^y nothing of her long line of 
illustrious dead? But even her woods, her rivers, 
and her mountains, have not lost one charm by 
comparison. Our woods and rivers will appear 
more diminutive, perhaps, than before, but not 
less picturesque ; and Ingleborough and Lons« 
dale, Coniston Fells and our Lake scenery, are 
surpassed in beauty by nothing which I have 
seeti. You must not be surprised, however, if I 
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{f^ teA a rtrong emotioD, on bidding n laM 

to diese western shores ; to a country where I 
haTe passed so many happy hours; where I 
have found so much to stimulate and gratify 
curiosity; and where I have experienced a 
degree of attention which I never can forget 
In the interest which I must ever feel in the 
destinies of this favoured land, in her European, 
her African, and her Aboriginal* poptdation, 
I iMm as if I were endowed tnth a new sense. 
I see in the Americans^ a people who are to 
diow to generations yet unborn^ what British 
energy can accomplish, when unfettered by the 
artificial arrangements of less enlightened times, 
and the clumsy machinery of the old compli* 
cated system of commercial policy ; when com- 
bining with the elastic vigour of renovated 
youth, the experience of a long and spirited 
career of prosperity and glory; and when 
bringing to the boundless regions of a new 
world, fair and fresh from the hand of its 
Creator, the intellectual treasures which have 
beoi accumulating for centuries in the old. 

It is in this light that I wish to regard 
America ; as a sdon from the old British oak — 
not as a rival, whose growing greatness is to 

* For lome remarks on the Aboriginal population of North 
America, see Appendix I. 
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ezidite jflrioniy and ipprtMnndiit bdt'iM Wi^^ 
vigorous ^Aild of an fflttttrioua -paient^ wlbdiA 
futoie glcty may icflect lustre on the ^firild^ 
guidiBd family ftom "wfaich di6 apnoogy afn 
who diould be aolidtous to prove heraeif wWli 
lixy of her high dcaccnt. May het futnis 
career evince both her title and her aenailiilit^ 
to her hereditary hdnours. May the dnld 
fixget the sc^poied severity of the parent^ sod 
tike parent tlie alleged obstinacy of the di3dt 
and white, 'm two mdlipMlent mttiaoB, Hke^ 
emulale eadi other in gklrious deeds^ may thtjf 
eombine their commanding influence to pro- 
mote the best interest of the human race ! - 
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eOiip ALBION, 10th Muidi, half-pMt 10 o'clock, a.m. 

lOik March. — ^At 10 oVlock went on board the steBin- 
boftt Connecticut, and found a large par^ of our friends. 
Tbey acoorapanied us about twenty miles, to Sandy 
Hook, where we reached the Albion, ^iv^bich had dropt 
down in the night It was the very spot where we 
dropped anchor on our arrival in the Western World, 
axteai months before, and brought strongly to my 
leooUection, my feehngs at that time, when about to 
land a stranger on a foreign shore. Our friends have 
just taken leave of us, with three cheers, and the large 
8Uani4x)at, which moved gracefully from us, b now fast 
disappearing towards the Narrows. 

4 o^dock. — ^The passengers are beginning to survey each 
other a httle. They conrist of the Chief Justice of 

Bennuda, Lord K , two American physicians, and 

•everal English, French, and American merchants, in all 
]QDeteen,.berides three children and a lady, who have 
not yet appeared on deck.i— Have just been talking 
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with Judge E » whoee impremoDs, with respect lo 
America, correspond with mine. 

We have just passed the Radius, bound to Londoa. 
The morning was very fine, and the day b^utiful ; it 
is now rather rough. 

11th, Sunday. — ^At one o'^dock, die Chief Justke 
read the Church Prayers, and one of Blair'*s Sermons 
on Pubhc Worship ; many of us are beginning to feel 
sea^-sick. Distance run since twelve o*ckx;k yesterday, 
181 miles. 

12th. — Dull weather — ^rather rough — many of ui 
unwelL The Ughtning, last night, led us to suppose we 
were in the Gulf Stream,* but it seems we woe 
wrong. A little bird is in the rigging, though we are 
900 miles from land. — Our two caUn boys have never 
been at sea before, and are suffering terribly.— J)istanoe 
run, 173 miles. 

13th.— A beautiful morning — after breakfast a large 
reading party on deck ; the wind moderate in the morn- 
ing, improving towards night — ^it is now (midnight) 
carrying us eight and a half knots an hour. — ^The moon 
is shining sweetly on the waves, and the air is so noh 
and fresh, I hardly like to retire. — Saw some sear^Us 
to-day. Distance run, J2 miles ; long. 66®, lat. 39" 18'. 

14th. — ^Wet, and rather wild — the wind fair — all 
driven to the cabin, where some are reading, some 
writing — ^the invalids disordered. — ^Distance 184 miles. 

15th. — Last night we had a seyere gale, and were 
obliged to take in all our sail, except the foresail- 
this morning, sore all over with the rolling of the 
and so ill with sickness and head-ache that I could 

* See Ajipendix A. 
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not open m book, or look op*-^the sea rough md on- 
piciisaiit In the course of the day mw tome bottle-noie 
whales.— 923 miles. 

16th. — ^Am again able to read on deck, but cannot 
stay in my state-room, nor take any meab below^— -183 
miles. 

17tb. — ^Fine calm day -^' the invalids better^ We 
believe we have now left the Gulf Stream, in which it is 
supposed we hove been during the last two days.«-^Saw 
a ship on the horizon, but indistinctly ^ it i» the first we 
have seen nnce we left New York, this day week^ This 
evening hate been walking with the Chief Justice, on 
deck ; he tells me the cause of vLnting EngUttid i^ that 
■ ■■■ , the Grovemor, has suspended him and two 



of the Executive Council, for differing from him 
in cqnnion^ The courts^ during Us absence, are dosed, 
the lawyers refusing to plead, exc^ before ptrfessioQal 
men.— -115 miles. 

18th, Sunday^— So violent a storm, that we can have 
BO service on board. Still we have an opportumty of 
seeing the *^ works of the Lord, and bis wonders m tlie 
dee^^ The waves are mountains higb-^^ometimes 
crested with foam— sometimes curling and poiiffing down 
a torrent of green water, like the hcttvy mass in the 
dnddle'^of the Falls of Niagana. Our rails have been 
under water a great part of the day ; and those of us 
who staid on deck, have been lashed to the side. The 
wind has been constantly heavy, and sometimes has 
eome up in squaHs, which drove u& at a tremendous 
vate, though we had only our foresail set, and the 
vnien-top-galboit yards were broiq^t on deck^ The 
waves seemed to riie on every side, a» if they 
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were going to fonn into a cone, and dose in apod 
sometimes to let us do#n into an ^abyss^ ficom irliidi il 
seemed impos^ble we should ever iise.F— IXstanoe 901 
miles. 

19th. — ^During the night the wind has been completdy 
round the compass. — It is now fiiir, (10 o^cloek, a. nt) 
the day dry, but cloudy ; the wind cold ; wUIe 
day it was quite warm, though so violent; in both 
from the south. — ^173 miles. — ^The weather sctaMd lo 
mtimafe that we were within the influence of the Banks 
of Nevrfoundland, and ad observation confirmed the 
idea.-~The caption thought we were a little to the soiyli 
of them, but the mate supposed, from the colour of the 
water^ that we were pas^g over the edge. While the 
rest were at dinner, he and I tried the tonperature of the 
watei*, which, on the Banks, ift aknost always at 34\ In 
the air it was 48^ ; but on letting it into die water, it 
sunk at once to 34°. 

20th. — The wind very high, and the diip, for some 
time, driven more rapidly than the captain remembers 
<m afty former occasion. — ^This morning, 12 a. m. we 
have a fine north-west wind. — ^10 oVIock, p. m. we have 
now a violent gale— one of our siuls has just been carried 
away. — ^251 miles. 

^^ Our path is on the mountain wave."*^ The storm has 
driven my companions to their births, and gives my 
table sometimes an horizontal, sometimes almost a perpen- 
dicular position ; and sometimes suspends both it and 
me, at an angle of 45**. At seven o^clock this 
evening, it was a fine star-light night; and in less 
than an hour, we were all in confusion, with a sudden 
blast of the equinoctial gale, which Has shivered one of 
our sidls, and is now roaring around us, as in some of 
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tl^. teniUe I^gh^ on abore, when we pity the poor 
fieUowB w}io are exposed to the bouterous seas. We 
haye» hoWever, got all our sails down, except one, and 
now feel snugj as the sailors call it, although the wind is 
driving us along at a tremendous rate, and tossing us 
about as if our ship was a feather. But I have great 
confidence in the excellence of our vessel, and the skill 
of our captyin ; though in some of our critical moments 
these would be broken reeds, if we did not repose on 
Him who ^^ stilleth the raging of the seas.^ When 
plimging into t^e abysses from which it would seem 
ipopoMible oujT bark should ever rise, I often think of 
the linep^*-^ 

** And wbien in dreadful whirls w« hong, 

^^ Higk on th* impending wave, 
'* I katw thoa w«n not slow to bear, 

'^ Nor impotent to laye.** 

.19 o^ckx^, p. m.— >! have just been on deck — the gale is 
inoderatiiig — the lij^tning has ceased — and some stars 
are again appearing.-— I cannot help smiling when I 

)q9|L annjUdd me; exactly opposite is Lord K ^ 

fait aaleq> in his birth; behind. Captain » of 

tl^ Bi;itiah Navy— -the other passengers all in th^ 
births, bpt less accustomed to the sea,' awake and rest- 
Ifiis, 9jfd alarmed, imd knocked about till they are sore 
--^y.ifervant uid the steward i^tretched on beds on the 
Oilnii floor— while I am writu\g by a handsome glass 
lanm^ which seems more fit for a drawing-room than a 
cafaoiy and as if the slightest breeze would shiver 
it to piectt ; but it is so hun^, that it remains safe in 
4dl .the tossing of the vesseL-^-jt is again just midnight 
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2l8t— We have all paned a tenriMe lugfit, and d» 
cqptam says he seldom remembers the vessdi roffing m 
much. The swell of the sea oomlnnes with the partieiilar 
state of the wind to cause it. To^lay it isoold, aod moit 
uncomfortable. — 183 miles. 

22nd. — ^A fine day — ^we still make rapid pfogrei&— 
The Chief Justice of Bermuda has been giving me sonse 
particulars about the Island.— Sunday-achoob are m- 
creafflng, espedally among the blaeks.-»2S8 milear— 
Long. 38»— kt. 49". 

It is again midnight; but as we have 19 passen- 
gers, and as I cannot write in my^ state-room, I avaS 
myself of a quiet moment, which can only ooeor when all 
are in bed, to write my journal. 



*' Noting, er^ ihtj fiide away, 
** The little Bnet of yettei^.* 



There is, however, Uttle variety to note : the aooount of 
one day^s routine will almost serve for all.— At ^ o^clock 
the bell rings to call up the passengers, who make 
their appearance at all hours from six to nine o*clock, 
when the bell rings for breakfast. When those who 
are up leave the deck, where they have been inquiring 
how fast we have gone during the night — ^which way the 
wind is — what are our prospects for that day, &c. && — 
Breakfast usually consists of coffee, chocolate, and tea, 
veal cutlet, or beef-steaks, sausages, &c and hot 
bread and butter; and when our poor cow, in the 
long-boat on deck, has been bountiful, we are indulged 
with milk or cream, but the frequent storms inter- 
fere with her bounty, and her supplies, when most 
generous, are often intercepted, as it is pn^per they should 
be, by some children who are on board. After break- 
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flMt, we tmiaUy go od deck with or without book% and 
muffled op in great ooats, our veasel being too generally 
OD her Bide during this stcnrmy passage, to admit of exer- 
cise.^— About eleven o'clock, those who are troubled with 
ennui, go down for a glass of wine and bitters. At 
twdre o^dock they descend again Uxt lundi, and call for 
it, if not ready, with an impatienoe and impstuoei^ 
which would indicate the effictency of the bitten in 
creating an ajqietite. Lunch consists of cold meat^ 
dieese, biscuits, seed-cake. Port and Madeira wine^ cider^ 
ale, porter, be and about two-thirds of the passengers 
usually attend. Those who b^n to be tired of tlwnw 
selves by one o^clock, then ** turn in,^ as they call it, or 
get into their births and try to sle^ ; the rest talk or 
lead on the deck, or in the cabin till four o^dock, when 
dfinner is announced. By the soficitude which ia expressed 
tat this hour, you would imagine that breakfasts and 
hmdieons were omitted at sea. The dinners would really 
be oonndered as excellent on shore. They usually con- 
sist of soup) one or two roasted turkies, ducks and fowls, 
poultry-pies, and beef, or mutton, with hot tarts, or 
puddings, which last, on Sundays, are always pludw 
puddings. There is then a dessert of apples, alnmtMlf 
and raisins, hickory-nuts,, figs, prunes, &a; and as the 
wines are found by the ship, I assure you they are not 
spared. There are generally three or four who stidc to 
the bottle tiU seven o^dock, and then come on deck to 
onoke a agar, while the table is preparing for tea, which 
is announced by a bell at dght o^dock. . Afker tea, there 
is usually one party at whist, and another at chess or 
badcgammon, the rest read in the caUn, or walk on 
deck. At mne, many of the pa s s e nger s take a |^ass of 
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hot whiikey-piiiMlif and tpvie ^ tum mC* oMi^n.goap 
deck, and walk till ekven, when they oooie <^pp%. and: 
take a last (or laat but one,) glais of. hniiidy. and ^Katcc* 
and thus, with the aid of the fqw nieal% aod two or.tlixf^ 
flobadiary monek, and half a. dozen glatpcf of, qp^ifi^ 
ends the day. — Some, howm^eff ai?|^ a^ abBtemious aa a^ 
wbate, (other% againfltthcW} ifi^ much mave ao^ and 
we have thfee or four m bpard, who, amidflt all 
the interruptioos imadent to a roug^ passage, and dose 
quarters 'With. lO-oc 80 passengers, contrive to get five or 
SOL hoiBPs of steady reading, and- three or four of agree- 
able oonversation ; but much time is almost necessarily 
lost at sea, except it be employed in reflectioii, whidi 
there is much to excite, or in learning patienqe. With 
regard to lessons of patience^ perhaps, thecaptaiiilHpa the 
best chance; for we ace all perpetually asking hi^iims^ 
tions, which it is imposril^eAir himjto answer.^ — ^ Captain, 
which way is the wind going to be to-morrowf^-T-^ Cap> 
tain, bow far shall we have run by twelve o^dock to-ni^t?^ 
''Captain, how long wiU this wind hold ?^-*'' Captain, shall 
we meet the James Monroe coming out of LiverpoG4 ^ — 
Captain, you said last night it iooked easterly-like, and 
here^s the wind blowing west, as steady as it can hlow,^ &c. 
-—Towards night, we ail have our patience exercised, by 
pathetic soliloquies, and the exhibition of petty miseries 
we cannot relieve : '' Oh, I wish I was in Liverpool'^ 
«>^'' Well, rU never cross the Atlantic again, I can tell 
you.^-^'' If s very odd that medical men, whose business 
it is, can give us no cure for seasickness.— Captain, 
have you nothing on board that will stay on one^s 
alomach P — I have tried every thing at regular meals, 
and the steward has cooked me a great many things, but 
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1-oiB.gtt nothing to do.^ — ^ Why, ar» weSre ammi»ioot 
and sago, and the steward will make you any luni of 
gnida or aoupa that you £uicy.^*-" Oh, Ftc tried all 
dioae^ and they are all alike. I am as sick as ever^p— I 
wish the ship would not roll so.*J)o^nt you think* 
if you kmend the topsails she would rail less ?^— << No ; 
I do^nt think she would, sir, and, al.all events, she would 
WDt go "SO quick.^— >^* Why, I am sure she it not going 
five knots mn hour.^— ^< Yes, sir, the is goii^ nine.^— • 
^ ril bet you ten dcdlors she^s not going mofe than 
•eren.^^— -^ Yea, sir; we have just hove the log, and aba's 
going nine.^ 

SISd. — StiU a fair wind— «n unfortunate roia last 
■igfat among some of the gay young passengers ; but it 
was s up p re s se d by the cool determination and gentla- 
mai^ oondttct of the captain — 256 miles. 

akh^^^We find we luMre sailed 1635 miles suaoe this 
day week. 

85th, .Sunday*— -Had service on board, at which many 
of the saikics attended, with far more qf^paient ssriousnsss 
than some of the passengers— So -wet, that we wereall 
confined below. The sennon read by Judge E— was 
otfe of Blair^s. <<-Our times are in his hand.^ To-day, 
in the church prayers, we prayed for his Majesty Iling 
Oe d rgo last Sunday, for the President of the United 
States.^ — At nine o^dock, a severe gale came on, and we 
were obliged to take down every sail— IM mika. 

9Bth.— A fSur wind, but less brisk ; at twdve o^daek, 
we calculated that we were ISO miles firom Ci^Clear.«i— * 
At night, passed a brig, bound to Europe, but did'ttoC 
speak her.— Have seen several sfaFgulh during the last 
two days, aometimes aw imming ' 1 84 miles. 
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97tb-— An tmplMsant day— oopfine d bdcvw bj i 
sant rain — ^328 miles. 

28th. — ^Last night we had a yioknt gale— the moat 
▼ere one we have had yet One of the men was left i 
able in the riggmg, by a bbw from a rope, whidi 
anapped by the wind. The captain aaid the rope 
calculated to hold many tona^ and conaisted of 71^ 
atrands, one of which two of ua endeayoured in ^ain to 
break. — ^To^lay, we hare had an observation of the 811% 
and to>nigfat have been finding our exact position on the 
chart We expect to get mmndings to-merrow, and go 
to bed in high spirits.— I still think we shaU arrive on 
Saturday, 81st inst-^157 miles. 

99th, 10 o'*clock, a. m. — ^This morning, at five o'^dock, 
we got soundings — 80 fathoms deep, and in the course of 
a few hours, we expect to see the south-west coaatof 
Irdand. The water haa changed its colour from deep 
indigo to blue green, and has assumed the general 
appearance which it has when seen from land. We have 
a fine north-west wind ; and it is the finest day we have 
experienced since we left New York. 

'^ Amid the war of sta and sky, 
*^ Top and top-gallant hoisted high, 
*^ Full spread and crowded every sail, 
<« The gallant Albiom braves the gale.** 

Falconer** Shipwreck, 

10 oVlock at night — We have been delighted ail after- 
noon in tracing the Irish coast, which we first saw about 
one oVlock.r— Cape Clear came first in sight, and then a 
mountainous tract of country. In the course of the 
afternoon, we have seen Einsale light-house and the 
entrance into Cork harbour. We are now opposite 
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Dimganron, caqiectbg to Bee Waterfoid light in an hour. 
We have ah-eady paaaed the mouth of the Briilcd Channel. 
—It it a beautiful star-light night, and the fine air from 
the Iriih ooaat regales us with the smell of the turf, to 
my senses mcNre delightful just now than the cinnamoD of 
Ceylon, or the ijnces of *^ Araby the blest.^ — I almost 
fimcy I smell the oatcakes. — Passed a brig to^y, with 
troops for Malta, the Christiana transport Since we 
have been in the Channel, Captain Williams has been 
miwillingto converse with the passengers, or even to 
■noke a cigar^ and has scarcely ever left the deck, his 
attention being entirely absorbed by his oflScial duties. 
He is an excellent sailor, vigilant, cool, and intrejnd, and 
his good humour seems inexhaustible— 153^ miles. 

SOth. — Sat up till near one o'clock this morning, and 
rose at three o'^clock to see Tuskar light — ^went to bed 
agnn, and on rising to breakfast found we were oppo- 
site the Wicklow mountains, which were covered with 
waofw. We have had a fine view of Holyhead this even- 
ing and have enjoyed the smooth sea, after, our tempes- 
tuous tossings. It is now rough again, and we have just 
(eight d*clock, p. m.) got a {nlot on board. 

31st — Once more on my native land, after a passage 
of 21 days. 



It is with melancholy feelings that I refer the reader 
to the following most affecting letters, for an account of 
the calamitous fate which befel the Albion the following 
year, nrhea my lamented friend. Captain Williams, and 
nearly all his passengers and crew, experienced the honors 
0f m watery grave, near the (Hd Head at Kinsale:^ 
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SHIPWRECK OF THE ALBION PACKET. 

We have to record a melancholy event, in the low of 
the packet ship Albion, from New York to liverpooL 
This fine vessel suled from New York on the 1st instant, 
with a crew of 24 men, and about S8 passengers. On 
the 22nd instant, she was entirely lost on the coast of 
Ireland, off Garretstown, near the Old Point of Kinsale. 
Only two passengers, and seven of the crew were saved. 
All the particulars of this melancholy shipwreck, which 
have been received in town up to the hour that we are 
writing, are contained in two letters, published in die 
Mercury yesterday, and which we give beneath : 

«< Kinsalej 4Ah Mimth, 22, 1822. 

^* On my arrival in this place, early this mfnningy I 
was informed of the melancholy fate of the ship Albioo, 
Captain Williams, one of the line of packet ships tram 
New York to your port. She was cast away before day- 
light this morning, to the westward of the Old Head, near 
a place called Garretstown, and I grieve to sav« poor 
Captain Williams is no more. There were 22 passengers 
on board, in the cabin, 15 men and seven women^ all of 
whom have met a watery grave, with the exception of 
one young man from Boston, I understand ; and he is 
ao exhausted, he could not give the names of the others, 
or any particulars : seven of the crew are saved, one of 
the mates, and six men. I am informed that there was 
a considerable sum in specie on board ; part of the deck 
only floated ashore. Last night was very tempestuous ; 
and, it seems, the ship lost her masts about ten o'dock. 
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dff^Tiiig a ipraA of sail cff the land, wind S. S. R trfiich 
was the csofie of the' misfortune; it was about thiBe 
o'clock this ihormng that she struck on a ledge of rocks, 
and went to picfces. I understand a few bales of cotton 
hare come ashore. It is my intention to go to the spot, 
and render any service in my power to the unfortunate 
survivors; and if ahy thing particukr comes to my 
knowledge, relative to this truly awful and melandK>ly 
catastrophe, I shall drop you a line. 

<* In haste, your sincere friend, 

« JACOB MARK.'' 



^ GarreiHawnj tUnd April, 182S. 

*< HoNOUiSD SiE,— At some time before four o'cbck 
thb mortiii^, I 'was infbrified that a ship was cast on the 
locks at the bottom of your dairy fiurms, to which place 
I immedialely repaired; and at about the centre of the 
two fkhns, found a vessel on the rocks, under a rery 
high diff. At this time, as it blew a dreadful gak;, with 
spring-tide and approaching high water, the sea ran 
mountains high ; however , I descended with some men 
as far down -the cliff as the* dashing of the sea woold 
permit us to go with safety, and there had the horrid 
spectacle of viewing five dead bodies stretched on the 
deck, imd four other feHow-crealttres distractedly calling 
tar assistance, which we w«re*'AlnabIe to'illfetd thtin^ as 
certain death wmikl have^rttMlMled theattieinpt to iMder 
them any. Of those in this perilous situation, !One was 
a female, wbmn, though it was impossiblej from the 
wind and the Mttilig of the sea, to hear her, yet ftmn 
gestufesiotiid the stretching out of her himds, ^ 
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judged to be calling and imploriiig for our 
At this time, the greater part of the vetsel lay on a ro^ 
and part of the stem, where this poor woman laj, pm- 
jected over a narrow creek, that divides this rock from 
another. Here the sea ran over her with the greatoit 
fury, yet she kept a firm hold, which it much astonished 
me that she could do; but we soon percdved that the 
vessel was broke across, where she projected over 
the rock, and after many waves dashing against her, 
this part of the vessel rolled into the waves, and we 
had the heart-rending scene of seeing the woman perish. 
The three men lay towards the stem of the vessel, one 
of whom stuck to a mast, which projected towards the 
cliff, to whom, after many attempts, we succeeded in 
throwing a rope, and brought him safe ashore. Another 
we also saved ; but the constant dashing of the waves 
put an end to the sufferings of the others. This vessel 
proves to be the Albion, of New York, packet, Ciqitain 
Williams, which place she left on the 1st instant for 
Liverpool, with a cargo of cotton, raw turpentine, rice, 
&c. and with about 28 passengers. Her crew consisted 
of 24 ; and of the whole, there have been saved only 
nine, making the sufferers amount to 43. Out of the 
passengers there have been saved but two. The bodies 
of five men and two women have been picked up. After 
doing every thing possible for these poor creatiures, I 
exerted myself, with Mr. Gibbons, in saving the private 
property of the poor sailors and passengers, and succeeded 
in saving some of their trunks. I have brought four of 
these poor creatures here. Mr. Gibbons has taken three, 
and two more remain at the dairymen^s houses, finom 
whence they were too weak to be removed. Ciqptain 
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Willianw tt- among the snfferen. Ab I knbw your feel- 
ings towards those thus situated, I have taken the liberty 
of preparing some thin boards, to make odfBns for these 
seven. She is now completely gone to.pieces. She was, 
I think, as fine a vessel of her description as could be 
seen. My situation does not allow xUie to say more at 
present, as I was never more fstigued, and remain, 

'* Honoured Sir, 
*^ Your ever grateful and faithful servant, 

(Signed) « JOHN PURCELL.'' 



Further Particulars of the Loss of the Albion Packet. 

'' KinMfe, 4th Month, 98, 1882. 

** On my arrival here on the 22nd, I wrote youa hasty 
letter, apprinng you of the melancholy fate of the ship 
Albion. I went over the fatal spot, and I cannot 
describe the scene that presented itsdf to my view, nor 
am I disposed to dwell on the heart-rending scene. I 

I 

shall be as brief as possible. Henry Cammyer, the first 
mate, is saved, and six of the crew. The whole com- 
pany on board, including passengers, amounted to fifty- 
four, of whom forty-five perished, and nine are saved. 
Tlie log-book being lost, the mate could not give me a 
list of the passengers ; but, from memory, he has given 
me the names of eighteen, which are annexed. As the 
bodies that were found, lay on the shore, the mate pointed 
out to me their respective names, which were put on 
paper and placed cm each body ; and I gave directions 
that the graves should be numbered, and a list made 

VOL. II. Z 
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out, which I expected to get this day, by whieh it ean 
be easily ascertaiued where each body lies in the grave- 
yard. A clergyman attended the melancholy prooenaon. 
This may be some oonsoktion to the afficted relatives 
of the dead. Very little of the wreck remains, and the 
country people are carrying it off in all directioiis, in 
small pieces. I have desired the remnant to be put up 
to auction and sold. — ^Yours, truly, 

** JACOB MARK.* 



Capy of a Letter to the Owners of the AUnon^ gMng an 
account ofwhaJt happened to the Ship previoue to her 
being driven on the rocks. 



«« 



Kixnle, (InUnd,) 27tli April, 1IBS. 



" Gextlemeh, — I have taken the liberty to perform 
the unpleasant task, of giving you the particulars of the 
melancholy shipwreck of your ship Albion, commanded 
by my esteemed friend, J. Williams. After leaving 
New York, on the 1st, they had a fine passage until the 
21st ; then, being off this coast, they experienced a tre- 
mendous gale of wind from the S. S. E. The ship was 
hove to, under a close-reefed main-topsail, and fore and 
main trysail, until about forty minutes past eight o^clock, 
p. m. she shipped a sea, which knocked her on her beam- 
ends, swept her decks, and her mainmast went bv the 
board. She righted ; and they found they had lost one 
cabin passenger, (a Mr. Converse of Troy,) and five of 
the crew ; and their three axes, they had previoudiy pre^ 
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pared in case of neeeasity, were lost, which left them 
without the means of clearing the wreck. The cabin 
had filled to leeward, and every thing fetched away ; 
and a number of the passengers very much injured. 
Captain Williams made every exertion to encourage the 
crew to dear the wreck ; but it could not be done, and 
■he drifted in shore until about midnight, when they 
made the Light of the Old Head of Kinsale. The gale 
continuing, attended iiv-ith a heavy sea, their situation was 
now seen by Captain Williams ; but he kept constantly 
enooura^ng aU on board, and exerting himself in every 
manner to save the ship, until about four o^clock in the 
morning of the 22nd. All hopes were taken away as 
the day dawned ; they found the ship near the surf, 
which was breaking against the cliffs, which are 150 feet 
high, nearly perpendicular. Capt. Williams then informed 
the passengers of the situation of the ship, and that no 
exertions could possibly save her, and in five minutes she 
struck; and but nine, out of the whole number, 
survive; one of which is Mr. Everhart, of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, cabin passenger, and the only 
one of the cabin ■ passengers that was saved. The 
dup went on shore in Courtmasherry Bay, about three 
miles to the westward of the Light of the Old Head of 
Knsale, and in a few minutes went to pieces. The 
dup and cargo will not nett one dollar. One box of 
gold has been found and recovered, and that is all that 
ever will be. There were many persons upon the cliffs, 
witnessbg the melancholy sight, about 200 feet distant 
fitmn the ship, but could not render them any assistance. 
A few of the bocUes have been found, but the body of 
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Captain Wilfiams is yet miBung; jj^U be found, it wffl 
be buried' in a suitable maiiiier.^ ^ 



(From the Cork Southern Reporter of Sahtirdmg.) ^ 

«« The Albion, whose loss at Garretttown^mj^ we tint 
mentioned in our paper of Tuesday, was one df the finot 
class of ships between Liverpool and Nbw York, aad 
was 500 tons burthen. We have anoe learned aome-fur- 
ther particulars, by which it jqppe^rs that her losa waa at- 
tended with circumstances of a peculiarly afflicting naturae 
She had lived out the tremendous gale of the entire day oo 
Sunday, and Captain Williams consoled his paaMngen, 
at eight o^clock in the evemng, with the hope of i>en|[ 
able to reach Liverpool on the day but one after, which 
cheering expectation induced almost all the passengon, 
particularly the females, to retire to rest In soma ihott 
time, however, a violent squall came on, whidi, in a 
moment, carried away the masts, and there IJong no 
possibility of disenga^ng them from the rig^ng, they 
so encumbered the hull, that she became unmianageabl^ 
and drifted at the mercy of the waves, till the Li^it- 
house at the Old Head was discoverecL the wreck stiU 
nearing in, when the captain told the sad news to the 
passengers, that there was no longer any hope ; and aodn 
after she struck. From thenceforward aU was distrew 
and confusion. The vessel soon went to pieces^ and of 

* The body of Captain Williams was never foiuuf. When last seen lie 
was stnigfclinfc in tlie water, with a round bag of cotton, wfiidi revolved as 
h« endeavoured to lay hold of it. He sunk tvice^ and Acn springiiy out 
of the water as high as his waist, and utteritig « draadlul fhriek, k» 
a third time, to rise no more. 
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the crew and paseengters, only nx of the former, and one 
of the ktter, were saved; The mate is among the pre- 
serred, and that preservation was almost miraculous. 
He was thrown on a cliff by a wave, and had succeeded 
in dimbiBBg to the top of it, when another took him off. 
He wte thrown back again, and was more fortunate ; 
but his appearance bespeaks the sufferings he endured, 
from the beating of his body against the rocks ; he is 
dreadfully bruised. The number of passengers, we 
believ«^ was 25. Of these, as we have already stated, 
one only was saved ; a gentleman of Bcteton, who traded 
with Liverpocd. He had arrived at Niew York, almost as 
the- Allncm was on the point of sailing, and had not 
time to get bills for a large sum in specie which he 
had. It was, therefore, shipped and lost. Several of the 
bodies have been washed ashore ; and Jacob Mark, Esq. 
the American consul at this port, having repwed to the 
scene where the wreck took place, on learning the melan- 
choly mtelligence, has done every thing befitting his 
situation, and a man of humanity, under the circum- 
stances. He has provided coffins for the bodies, and 
caused them to be interred with their respective names 
affixed, having^rst had the mate to point them out, in 
order that, if the families of any of them should wish 
hereafter to have the bodies removed, they may be 
enabled to do so. Mr. Mark^s conduct is, in every respect, 
most pnuseworthy, and he has taken measures for the 
protection of every thing that has been washed ashore, 
as well as for securing any thing that may yet be reco- 
vered. Among the property afaready found is a box of 
specie; and among the bodies washed ashore is that of 
a French lady : she was extremely beautiful : when first 
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naked. It is mwitjanwi ta ut u m^fffft^'. lAkjb wvidaUlA 
ou^ to be mgntinnffd, that m oooql^ baj^'i^ wyTt^N^ 
bodj, took off Us outode ooat anA'Vpvnad it; aod it in 
related. of othen of the coiiiitij.^peaiik^,4«t tfanTiNji 
took off their wann cbthing, and.pnt fhnn nn Ifir inrffTf 
tunate and neerij halfjMs^ished past of tkm^anwrJk^S 
fsoyed. . While there ace bd many to.oen8iiBe mad-pm^'^ 
denn their crimes, let.them, at least, have jlistiee- tm^}* 
dated to their good quafitieB. It is d uto e asin g to h^ 
ohBged |o add to Ibis mdanchoLy event, that, on Wed«^- 
nesdsjTf n boat from Courtmadheny, bdangm^ • we luai^ 
to m person of Uie name of Kingston, in whieh were c||^ 
men, in endeavouring to save m piece of the wredc, was 
upsel^ and of the eight, seven were drowned'" 
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The following particulars respecting the New York 
Packets, which a£Pord such admirable faciUties to persons 
who wish to cross the Atlantic, and which are so credit- 
able to the enterprize and public spirit of those who 
originally established, and still conduct them, will, I am 
persuaded, be read with interest. These Packets have 
served to render a voyage across the Atlantic Bttle more 
formidable than across the Irish Channel As these 
vessels are owned in New York, by the term outwards^ 
is intended the voyage from New York to Liverpool, 
and by the term hamewardsy the voyage from Liverpool 
to New York. The passages are reckoned from city 
to city— '^lot from land to land : — 

OLD LINE OF NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

1818. 

LIVERPOOL TO HEW TOftK. 



VEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
*— igtiof Days. 
Sliip Amity, Stftnton 22 

Courier, Bowne 22 

Pacific, WilUami 23 

Ju. Monroe, Watkinson, 27 



Average outwards in 1818 



23 



Avengo Paange ot Dayi 

Ship Amity, Stanton 30 

Courier, Bowne 44 

Pacific, M'illiamt 46 

Jai. Monroe, Watkinaon, 46 



Average homeMrardH in 1818... 44 



1819. 



VEW TOB.K TO LIVERPOOL. 

*— igtiof Days. 
Slilp Courier, Bowne 21 

Albion, Williams 22 

"^bdfic, Rogers 25 

Anity, Mucwell 28 

Jai. Monroe, Watkinson, 28 



Average outwards in 1810 



25 



LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 
Avenge Pfigti of Days. 

Ship Amity, Maxwell ^ K 

Albion, Williams 35 

Jas. Monroe, Watkinson, 38 

Courier, Bowne 43 

Padiic, Rogers 61 

Average homewards hi 1819 ... 38 



The Pacific maHe onip one wtjfage in 1819. 
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1822. 



nw TOEK TO LITX&rOOL. 



of Dsjn. 

Ship W. Thompson, Thompson, 19 

Amity, Maxwdl 21 

CohmihiA, Rogen 21 

NewYoriL, Mazw«U 22 

Jamet Cropper, ManhalL.. 23 

Jamet Monroe, Manhall... 24 

Neator, Macy 25 

.Qrtitt, Macy 33 



Atoi^ outwania in 1822 



TItfOABIT 



LI^XKFOOL TO VXW TOKK. 
Avw^ge PMU gB of Dqi. 

Ship Jamea Monroe, MardialL.. 31 
Jamea Cropper, li^>«Wi^ Sft 
New Yori^ Maxwell ... SI 

Columbie, Bogera 4# 

W. Thompaon, ThompaoB, 41 

Neator, Biacy '•^^/^ 

Amity, Maxwell ..^... tl 
OrWt, Maqr 
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Average honewarda in 1822 



ana a<Mia4». 1822. 



41 
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1823. 



VXW TOftK TO CITXaPOOL. 



LIVEftPOOL TO VXW TOXK. 



of Dsyi. 

fillip Cuiadft, Micy 19^ 

New York, MaxweU SO 

■ Jamet Cropper, Marthifl, 91 
Jamet Monroe, Manhall, 91 

Cohunbia, Rogen 99 

Wm. ThompioD, Crocker, 99 

Amity, Maxwell 94 

Neator, Lee 96 

Oririt, Ttnckham 33 



of Days. 

Ship Columbia, Rogera 

Amity, Bfaaweil 

Canada, Bfaey 36 

Neator, Lee 37 

Jamea Cropper, ManhaU, 30 

New Yori^ Mnwell 40 

Wm. Tbompaon, Crodcer, 43 

Orbit, Tinckbam 43 

Jamea Monroe, MawhaH, 43 



Average outwarda in 1893 93 I Average bomewarda in 1893,.. 30 



Tki Jaxxs Momtos mtdi mtf ene wfftig$ In 1893. 



Avwage of tbe whole outwarda in 6 yean. 
Do. da homewarda do. .... 



Dsyi. 
.. 93 

.. 40 



Shoiteat paaai^ outwarda, by the ship New York, O. MaxweU, in 
December, 1893 15| 

Longeat pamnge outwarda, by the ship Neator, Bfaey, in December, 
1890 37 



Shorteat pamnge homewarda, by the ahip Amity, G. Maxwell, in 
April, 1819 

Longeat paaai^ homewarda, by the ihip Amity, S. Maxwell, in 
December, 1899 .v.:. 06 



An the paaaages outwards of the Canada, have averaged 



10 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



'Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



. da NewYoik 91 

. da Cohmkbia 91 

. da AlUon 99 

. da James Croppef 4 99 

. do. WUHam Tbompaon 99 

.. da Courier 93 

.. da Pacific 93 

.. da Amity 94 

. da Jamea Monroe 94 

.. da Nealor « 

.. da Orbit 



« 
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AU the paasiiipes homewardi of the Albion, have avenged 



Dcfk 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dp. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do Caniida 96 

do. Columbia S6 

do. James Cropper S7 

do. James Momtie 38 

do. Amity 99 

do New Yoric 40 

do. William Thompson 42 

do. Courier 42 

do Nestor 43 

do. Orbit 46 

do. Pacific 50 



THE PASSAGES IN THE DIFFERENT MONTHS. HATE AVERAGED 

AS FOLLOWS:— 



OUTWARDS. 

Dsjn. 
InJanuary 23 

February 24 

March 21 

April 24 

May 23 

June 25 

July 23 

August 21 

S«»pteinl>er 25 

0(<ol>er 24 

Novi^mltJT 21 

Deceinbor 20 



HOMEWAB.DS. 

Days. 

InJanuary 44 

February 49 

Marcli 37 

April 31 

May 36 

Juno 3» 

Julv 4i) 

m 

August 3; 

September 34 

OciolkT 3» 

NoveinlHT 37 

Deccml)er 4fi 





THE 


SEPAR.\TE P.\SSAGf> WERE AS FOLLOWS:— 








OUTWARDS. 






Pm 


■gek Days. 


Paasages. Days. 


1 Passages. Days. 


I'avmges. 


Days. 


I*. 


..of ...161 


13 ...of ... 21 


: 11 ...of ... 2(1 


1 2. ..of 


.33 


2 . 


..of... 17 


11 ... of ... 22 


3 ...of ... 27 


^ 1 . . of 


...34 


4. 


..of. . 18 


9 ...of . . 23 


3 ...of ... 28 


1 ...of 


.35 


9 . 
8 . 


..^of ... 19 

..of ... ;w) 


3 ...of ... 24 
7 of 25 


1 ..of ... 29 

2 of 32 


1 of 
1 of 


•I" 





AT 


SBA. 




H0MEWA&O8. 


iMHIgei. Dsy*. 


Vwrntga, Dmyt. i 


PtMu^e*. Days. 


I . of ... 22 j 


2 .. of ... S3 j 


4. ..of ...42 i 


2 ...of ... 23 . 


7 .of ■ 34 


4 ...of ... 43 


1 ...of ... 25 


j 2...of... 36 


2 ...of ... 44 

3 ...of ... 4fi 


3 ...of ... 27 


2 ...of ... 36 


1 ...of ...28 


7 ...of ... 37 


2 ...of ... 46 j 


6 ... of ... 29 


3 ... of ... 38 


4 ...oi ... 48 1 


1 ... of ... 30 


1 6 ... of ... 39 


1 ...of ... 49 ' 


3 ... of ... 31 


6 ... of ... 40 1 


1 ... of ... 60 


3 ... of ... 32 


i 6..of... 41 


2 ...of ... 61 1 
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2 

1 



nce». 


Days. 


.. of 


... 62 


..of 


... 63 


..of 


... 64 


.. of 


... 66 


.. of 


... 66 


..of 


.67 


.. of 


...69 


..of 


.61 


..of 


. 66 
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APPENDIX. 



A. 



GULF-STREAM. 



u 



** The influence of the tropical wind is not confined 
to the air only. Blowing over a space of 3000 miles, 
this wind heaps up water in the Gulf of Mexico. To 
what height this kind of inundation raises the expanse of 
the Gulf above its natural level, we are furnished with no 
means of jud^ng. The Spanish Grovemment has some- 
times thought of oAiecting the two seas by a canal, at 
Darien ; but it has not caused the respective levels to be 
ascertained. I can, however, assert, that the level of this 
Gulf is several feet higher than that of the Gulf of Hon- 
duras and the Carribbean Sea, and still higher than diat 
of the South Sea. It is obvious, however, that whatever 
be this height, the fluid must somewhere subside to 
same level ; but this cannot be by the reflux of the wi 
of the Gulf through the Channel of Yucatan and Cul 
because this is adverse to the current of air and wat««, 
which forms this very redundance. It must then relieve 
itself by issuing through the Channel of the Bahama 
Islands. After coasting the shores of Mexican 





•I 'J. 
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■nd Florida, it tunii the Miittbem poinl of d^ 

under dielter of Cubs, and Ae fluid bankt of BdMB% 

wbidi ward off the reflucnoe of the ooean on Aa Eat, 

and repel the trade-wuML The eekrity of the Gd^ 

* itream if a proof umrenally kiMnni of die li i ijgyil of 

die fiamtain, in the 43ii|f -of. Mnaato. Aftar pavim 

^^ throuj^ this channel into'die ooean, ita ideaCilj ia idl 

^^ preaei 'f cd by a courae of fear or ive milee an hoar, and 

^ * likewiae by iti edoin' and temperature whidi ia bam 

lOtoSSdq^reeelpotterthantheoontiguoiu water. TUi 

■tream ooaets tte whofe of the United StalM^ 

its breaddi, whidi, at a medinm, ia 45 or W 

milesi^Its fcroe is'not dMroyed, nor its pecufisr pra* 

fpqpdeslostytin itseadiea Msfi tiln<ihiai>' 

itself suddenly in the^raftiani«if mtdMlflt 

^ The Oulf^lraan first atttnptnd ihe w/Mkftmmttk 

Frsncis Brakes at.dia at^d^pf A^Aliiiilhl u iitiiij^.afta 

ooigectured -its trae'Cma^i. 1«it*ita aamt'Mfelarikslis 

propertjs the .wasmth Hii its tcrioperature, e acsped hb 

' notice. This was not observed flill 177^ ^wfaen Dr. 

Blagden, experimeBting 01^. the temperature of the ooosi 

at different depths,* was struck ^by this pteuliaiity; He 

found the thermcmieter in the tlatiUide of 81^. North, cff 

Cape Fear,' when {Judged into the seB,.-«tand at 7^ 

degrees. Presently- it rose to 78» eiid continued so naaj 

leagues, when it suddenly sunk ajjam to 6B and 67- 

^Here-they ta^^soa^ied the edast, the water, became grB■^ 

Bnd'they got soundings. . 

w ^ Thisdiscovery attracted much attention inEnghaid, 
which was muoh -augmented by the observations of Dr. 
Franldiny thetnett yifar,« on: his paswy to Europe. Mr. 
Jonathan ViUiaSSs^^hMsolBpalliofl on that toyage^*par- 
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fued this subject still further, and after repeated experi- 
ments, laid the foundation for the following conclusions : 

^ 1. The Oulf-stream pursues a settled and distinct 
course from Florida to Newfoundland. 

** 2. It conforms to the direction of the American coast 
at m distance, varying with the state of the wind, but 
generally of 23 leagues. 

^^ 3. As it advances, its force lessens, and its breadth 



'^ 4. It has hollowed out a very de^ channel in the 
bed of the ocean, for in it you can/reach no bottom 
with a very long line. j 

^^ 6. It wears away the south-eastern shore of the 
United States, though opposed by the rocks of Hatterasy 
which turn it a point and a half towards the east, and 
which it will, at some future time, overwhelm and destroy. 
The sandy isles of Bahama, the banks along the American 
coast, and the shoals of Nantucket, appear to be merely 
heaped up by this current I am, indeed, tempted to 
affirm, that the banks of Newfoundland merely constkvla 
a bar at the mouth of this vast shoreleM river. 

<* 6. On each mde, it forms eddies or counter-currents, 
which, aided by the depositions of the rivers, form the 
muddy stratum, or deposit, termed soundings. 

** 7. 

** & When the colour of the water changes from the 
sky-blue of the ocean, or the ohve-g^j^ of soundings^ 
into a deep indigo green, you are in the Gulf-stream^ 
Examined in a glass, it is colourless as that of the sea 
between the tropics, and is more saline than the rest of 
tbeAtkntic 
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« 9l Agmt plenlj of floglB«.^vMdft 

BMP flOpiOSCh IbO uBU CttlVCBit* ^ 

«< la The incumbent or kmumer dm in iIk 
bouiiiood. The ioe, which mqr ;clittioe to ufaww to4 
««Mel tm enteffiog il, immtdirtit^ nelti.. Y«a Inl 
youneif drowBy , and die qpnoe b e t ir ea i dedks faeooBfi 
nnideMUidy hot Some facts will gif«.dirtinet UmmC 
thill Ugh tempentiue* 

^ In December, ITBB, Mr. Jonadian Williams, ssU 
froni die Chesapeake, noted that, in the waters of the 
Ha, dtt BSennirjr stood, 

I. Insoandings ^^cg* 

' & Ajpproadiing die stream 60 „ 

& In die stream ' 71^ „ . 

4 In the stream near Newfoundland 6S ^ 

5. AtNewfbandland out of the stream 64 » 

6. Beyond the bank, in the cypen sea 60 „ 

7' Approaching the English coast ... 48 „ . 
Captain BiUing, on a voyage to For* 
tugal, June, found near the Ame- 
rican coast, and within soundings 61 „ 

In the Gulf^tream 77 » 

Now there appears here a difference of 15 d^rees accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams, who examined it in winter. The 
difference is equal to 10 degrees, so that the difierence, 
as might be expected, is less in summer than in winter. 

*^ These observations have led to another important 
discovery. 

** After numerous trials, it is foimd that the tempers- 
ture of the water varies with die depth, being colder ss 
it is shallower. In July, 1791, Captain BUling hkewiie 
observed, that three days before he came in sight of 
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Portugal, the mercury sunk, in a few hours, firom 66 to 
60 degrees, and this variation coincided exactly with the 
line where the ocean became Seithomable. Mr. Williams 
likewise observed, during another voyage in Novenir- 
ber, that on approaching the English coast the 
mercury fell from 53 to 48 degrees, and both these 
gentlemen remarked that the sudden ranking of the 
mercury indicates a shoal beneath. This effect arises 
firom the bottom of the sea being colder than the water 
above it, or because evaporation, which always cools, has 
a more perceptible influence in shallow than in deep 
water.''— Volney. 

^^ From the bank of Newfoundland, or from the 52nd 
d^ee of longitude to the Azores, the Gulf-stream con^ 
tinues its course towards the east, and the east south-east. 
The waters still preser\'e a part of the impulsion they 
,have received, near a thousand leagues distant, in the 
Straits of Florida, between the Isle of Cuba and the 
shores of Tortoise Island. This distance is double the 
length of the river of the Amazons, from Jaen, or the 
Straits of Manseriche to Grand-Para. On the meridian 
of the isles of Corvo and Flores, the most western of the 
group of the Azores, the breadth of the current is 160 
leagues. When vessels, on their return from South 
America to Europe, endeavour to make these two islands 
to rectify their longitude, the;y constantly perceive the 
motion of the waters to the south-east. At the 33rd 
di^;ree of latitude, the equinoctial ciurent of the tropics 
is in the near vicinity of the Gulf-stream. In this part 
of the ocean, we may, in a single day, pass from waters 
that flow towards the west, into those which run to the 
south-east, or east south-east 
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^^ From the Azores, the current of Florida turns towards 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the Isle of Madeira, and the 
group of the Canary Islands. The opening of the Pillars 
of Hercules has no doubt accelerated the motion of the 
waters towards the east. We may, in this point of view, 
assert that the strmt by which the Mediterranean com- 
municates with the Atlantic, produces its effects at a 
great distance ; but it is probable also, that, without the 
existence of this strait, the vessels which sail to Tenerifie 
would be driven to the south-east by a cause which we 
must seek on the coasts of the New World. Every 
motion is the cause of another motion in the vast basm 
of the seas, as well as in the aerial ocean. Pursuing the 
currents to their most distant sources, and reflecting on 
their variable celerity, sometimes decreasing, as between 
the Gulf of Florida and the Bank of Newfoundland; at 
other times augmenting, as in the neighbourhood of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and near the Canary Islands, we 
cannot doubt but the same cause which drives the waters 
to make the circuitous sweep of the Gulf of Mexico, 
agitates them also near the Isle of Madeira. 

" It is to the south of the island that we can follow the 
current, in its direction to the south-east and south south- 
east towards the coast of Africa, between Cape Cantin 
and Cape Bojador. In these latitudes, a vessel is carried 
on the coast, at the time when it is thought at a 
great distance, if the reckoning be not corrected. Were 
the motion of the waters caused by the opening of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, why, on the south of these Strmts, 
should it not follow an opposite direction ? 

" On the contrary, in the 25th and 26th degrees of lati- 
tude, the current flows at first directly to the south, and 
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then to the south-west, Cape Blanc, which, after Cape 
Verd, is the most salient promontory, seems to have an 
influence on this direction ; and it is on this parallel that 
the waters, of which we have followed the course from 
the coast of Honduras to those of Africa, mix with the 
great current of the tropics, to begin their tour from east 
to west. We have already observed, that several hun- 
dred leagues to the west of the Canary Islands, the 
motion, which is peculiar to the equinoctial waters, is 
felt in the temperate zone, from the 28th and 29th degree 
of northern latitude ; but on the meridian of the island 
of Ferro, the vessels reach the south, as far as the tropic 
of Cancer, before they find themselves, by their reckon- 
ing, to the east of their true position. 

^* I have indicated also the latitude, in which the motion 
of the waters is not constantly perceived ; for in the same 
manner as the northern limit of the current of the tropics 
and that of the trade-winds, vary according to the seasons, 
the Gulf-stream also changes its place and direction. 
These changes become very perceptible from the 30th 
d^;ree of latitude, as far as the great bank of Newfound- 
land, and are observed even between the 40th degree of 
longitude, west of Paris, and the meridian of the Azores. 

'^ The variable winds of the temperate zone, and the 
melting of the ice of the northern pole, whence, in the 
months of July and August, a great quantity of fresh 
water flows towards the south, may be considered as the 
principal causes which modify, in these high latitudes, 
the force and direction of the Gulf-stream. A short time 
before my arrival at Tenerifl^, the sea had left in the road 
of St Croix a trunk of a Cedrela odorata covered with 
bark. This American tree vegetates exclusively under 



«. 



the ttopics, or in the nqg W^a r ii y Hf ^tmi. IthUl^itt 
doubt, been torn up on tke tdm of fht Cdnkiifeni^ o^ 
of tbittf Honduras. The tel«M of the iMma!, Md fti 
fichens wlueh cdFcred its hmki ir«rt endent pNNlil.lhil 
trunk did not beloi^ to thtee nibinioiBtf flgi mij 
mdent rerdutione of the globe hsve dcipwdtid in 
lands tranqpra^fitimfhepoltfl^qi^k^ If flkeCtRfa«i% 
instead of having been tUrcnmon the ttrand of Tncrili 
had been carried further soiith, it would pnlktMj hacie 
inade the irfiole tour of the Atkmtie, and re turn ed Id its 
native soil with the general cunent of the tropiea. lUi 
conjecture is supported bj a fiict of more ankaenl date» 
recorded in the general history of the Canaries^ fay the 
Abbe Viera. In I77O9 a small vessd, laden with emn^ 
and bound from the island of Laneeiotte to Santn CSHu, 
inTeneriff, was driven to sea, while none of *the erew 
were on board. The modon of #e waters from east to 
west, carried it to America, Inhere it went on dhore at 
La Guayra, near Caraccas. 

^* Whilst the art of navigation was yet in its infancy, 
the Gulf-stream furnished the genius of Christopher 
Columbus, with certain indications of the existence of 
Western regions. Two corpses, the features of which 
indicated a race of unknown men, were thrown on the 
coast of the Azores, towards the end of the fifteendl 
century. Nearly at the same period, the brother-in-law 
of Columbus, Pedro Correa, Governor of Porto Santo^ 
found on the strand of this island, pieces of bamboo of 
an extraordinary size, brought thither by the western 
current These corpses and the bamboos, attracted the 
attention of the Genoese navigator, who conjectured that 
^ both came from acontinent ntuate towarcb the west; we 
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know, at present, that on the torrid zone, the trade- 
winds and the current of the trojncs are in oppomtion to 
ev^y motion of the waves, in the direction of the earth^s 
Totaticm. 

^^ The productions of the New World cannot reach the 
Old, but by the very high latitudes, and in following 
the direction of the current of Florida. The fruit of 
several trees of the Antilles, are often thrown on the 
isles of Ferro and Gromera. Before the discovery of 
America, the Canadians considered these fruits as coming 
from the Enchanted Isle of St. Borondon ; which, ac- 
cording to the reveries of the pilots, and certain legends, 
was placed towards the west, in an unknown part of 
the ocean, buried, as was supposed, in eternal fogs. 

^' My chief view in tracing a sketch of the current of 
the Atlantic, b to prove, that the motion of the waters 
towards the south-east, from Cape St. Vincent to the Canary 
Islands, is the effect of the general motion which the 
surface of the ocean feels at its western extremity. We 
shall give but a very succinct account of the arm of the 
Gulf-stream, which, in the 45th and 50th deg. of lat. runs 
fix>m the south-west to the north-east, towards the coasts 
of Europe. This partial current becomes very strong, 
when the winds have continued to blow a long time from 
the west ; and like that which flows along the isles of 
Ferro and Gromera, deposits every year, on the western 
coasts of Ireland and Norway, the frxiits of trees, which 
belong to the torrid zone of America. On the shcnree 
of the Hebrides, we collect seeds of mimosa acandensy 
of dolichos urensy of guUandina bonducj and several 
other plants of Jamaica, the isle of Cuba, and of the 
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nogfabouring oontinoit Tlie emtail 
alflo^bttidiof Frendi wine^ wdl pmporved, tli» 
of the olfgoet of vemdB. wnckad on* tbe W«i Ufaf 
mtm. To theie exainpleii of the Aitintinignrtiottrflfliig 
YcgetaUe worid^ otibets, no: kit itrikiB|^ hhiej hwiMiJ 
The wieek of an Engluh jemd, the TUbaaj^ fatfflt 
neer Jeniaioay wis found en the ooMt of SoDtlnBd* ■ -Ok 
these same coestSy Tarioiui kmdi of tarfoieei ave aoBM- 
times found, that bhaUt the waters Jot the Ap^bs^ 
When the western wmds are of long duralkin, m tmwal 
is fiormed m the high latitudes, whkh runs dnoell^ 
towards the east-south-eastt fimn the coasts of Greenland 
and Labrador, as fir as the north of Soothmd. WaUase 
rektes, that twice in 16B2 and 1684^ American s a i ag t % 
of the race of the Esquimaux, driven out to aea in their 
kathem canoes, during a storm, and kft to the gindaaoe 
of the currents, reached the Qrcadls. The bst euaqpfe 
k so much the more worthy of attention, wi it prowei^ 
at the same lime, how, at a period when tiie art of 
navigation was yet in its infancy, the motion of the 
waters of the ocean would contribute to disseminate the 
different races of men over the face of the globe;*"-^ 
Humboldts Travels. ^ ? 



COLLEGES. 
*^ Thebe are half a million of scholars at the public 
schools throughout the United States, and more than 
three thousand students at the colleges which confer 
degrees. There are twelve hundred students .at tbe 
medical schools, five hundred at the theolofj^cal semins- 
. ries, and more than a thousand students of kw. There 
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ape about ten thousand phyiicianB, and upwards of ux 
thousand lawyers. There ^re about nine thousand 
places of worship, and about five thousand clergymen. 
About four thousand and four hundred patents have 
been taken out for new and useful inventions, discoveries, 
and improvements in the arts. Between two and three 
liillions of dollars^ worth of books are annually pub- 
lished in the United States. A thousand newspapers 
are published. There are more than one hundred 
steani4)oats, comprising more than fourteen thousand 
tons, navigating the MississippL The vessels of the 
United States, by sea, perform their voyages, on an 
average, in cme-third less time than the English. There 
are five thousand post-offices, and eighty thousand miles 
of poet-roads, and twelve thousand miles of turnpike 
roads. There are three thousand legislators. There 
are two hundred printed volumes of law reports.^ — 
IngersalTs DUamrae. 



C. 

<^ The following particulars will show what proportion 
of our importation of Cotton, is received from the United 
States, ^ well as the rapid increase of the total impor- 
tation of this important article into Great Britain : — 

IMPORT ATION. or COTTON INTO GRKAT BRITAIN POR THE LAST 

FIVE YEARS : 



Fmm 


1810. 


1820. 


1821. 


1822. 


1823. 


N. America ... 


S04,831 ... 


, 301,028 ... 


301,796 .. 


. 329,183 ... 


.449,255 


8. AmencR ... 


125,230 ... 


179,873 ... 


121,085... 


. 144,140 ... 


148,475 


£. Indies 


185,121 ... 


57,009 ... 


30,471 ... 


18,856 ... 


88,417 


W. Indies, &c 


90,003 ... 


32,221 ... 


38,296 .•. 


41,837 ... 


»,5S7 



Toul import... 545,785 ... 571,731 ... 491,847 ... 583,596 ... 688,684 
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GENERAL IMPORTATION INTO GREAT BRITAIN FROM ItU TO MB. 

Liverpooi. London. GUugow. OAor Pmrit. Tttab. 

1813 141,300 69,500 31,700 7040 S4«,A10, 

1814 182,600 77,300 26,400 ISOO 287,M0 

1815 270,400 68,400 29,800 450 369,000 

1816 377,450 63,300 28,800 550 370,000 

1817 314,181 118,500 43,600 730 477,011 

1818 425,363 192,190 48,785 6700 673,098 

1819 366,421 135,173 43,275 1026 545,895 

1820 458,693 74,735 36,848 1380 571,656 

1821 413,171 42,270 35,038 1093 491,572 

1822 453,903 36,697 41,654 782 533,036 

1823 578,395 53,987 36,046 668,428 



D. 

S03IE PARTICULARS OF THE LOSS OF A NANTUCKET 

WUALE^HIP. 

" TiiK ship Essex, commanded by Captain George 
Polland, junior, was fitted out at Nantucket, and sailed 
on the 12th day of August, 1819, for the Pacific Ocean, 
on a whahng voyage. Of tliis ship I was first mate. — 
On tlie 20th November, (in lat. 0^ 40', S. long. 119** 0', 
W.) I observed a very large spermaceti whale, as well 
as I could judge, about eighty -five feet in length; he 
broke water about twenty rods ofl!* our weather bow, 
and was lying quietly, with his head in a direction for 
the ship. He spouted two or three times, and then dis- 
api)eared. In less than two or three seconds he came 
up again, about the length of the ship off, and made 
directly for us, at the rate of about three knots. The 
ship was then going with about the same velocity. His 
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appearance and attitude gave us at first no alarm ; but 
while I stood watching his movements, and observing 
him b6t a ship^s ^gth off, coming down for us with 
great celerity, I involontarily ordered the boy at the 
helm to put it hard up; intending to sheer off, and 
avoid him. The words were scarcely out of my mouth, 
before he came down upon us with full speed, and struck 
the ship with his head, just forward of the fore-chains ; 
he gave us such an appalling and tremendous jar, as 
nearly threw us all on our faces. The ship brought up as 
suddenly and violently as if she had struck a rock, and 
trembled, for a few seconds, like a leaf. We looked at 
each other with perfect amazement, deprived almost of 
the power of speech. Many minutes elapsed before wc 
were able to realize the dreadful accident ; during which 
time, he passed under the ship, grazing her keel as he 
went along, came up alongside of her, to leeward, and 
lay on the top of the water, (apparently stunned with 
the violence of the blow,) for the space of a minute ; he 
then suddenly started off, in a direction to leeward. 
After a few moments^ reflection, and recovering, in some 
measure, from the sudden consternation that had seized 
us, I of course concluded that he had stove a hole in the 
ship, and that it would be necessary to set the pumps 
going. Accordingly they were rigged, but had not 
been in operation more than one minute, before I per- 
ceived the head of the ship to be gradually settling do¥m 
in the water ; I then ordered the signal to be set for the 
other boats, which scarcely had I despatched, before I 
agiun discovered the whale, apparently in convulsions, 
on the top of the water, about one htmdred rods to 
leeward. He was enveloped in the foam rf the sea^ 
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that his continual and violent thrashing about in the 
water had created around him ; and I could distinctly 
see him smite his jaws together, as if distracted with 
rage and fury. He remained a short time in this situa- 
tion, and then started off with great velocity, across the 
bows of the ship, to windward. By this time, the diip 
had settled down a considerable distance in the water, 
and I gave her up as lost. I, however, ordered the 
pumps to be kept constantly going, and endeavoured to 
collect my thoughts for the occasion. I turned to the 
boats, two of which we then had with the ship, with an 
intention of clearing them away, and getting all things 
ready to embark in them, if there should be no other 
resource left ; and while my attention was thus engaged 
for a moment, I was aroused with the cry of a man at 
the hatchway, * Here he is ; he is making for us again." 
I turned round, and saw him about one hundred rods 
directly ar-head of us, coming down, apparently, with 
twice his ordinary speed : and to me, at that moment, 
it appeared with tenfold fury and vengeance in his aspect. 
The surf flew in all directions about him, and his course 
towards us was marked by a white foam of a rod in 
width, which he made with the continual violent thrash- 
ing of his tail ; his head was about half out of water, 
and in that way he came upon, and again struck the 
ship. I was in hopes, when I descried him making for 
us, that by a dexterous movement, of putting the ship 
away immediately, I should be able to cross the line of 
his approach, before he could get up to us, and thus 
avoid, what I knew, if he should strike us again, would 
prove our inevitable destruction. I bawled out to the 
helmsma^^ * Hard up ! ^ but she had not fallen off more 
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than a point, before we took the second shock. I should 
judge the speed of the ship to have been at this time, 
about three knots, and that of the whale about six. He 
struck her to windward, directly under the cat-head, 
and completely stove in her bows. He passed under the 
ship again, went ofF to leeward, and we saw no more of 
him. Our situation at this juncture, can be more readily 
imagined than, described. — ^Not a moment, however, was 
to be lost, in endeavouring to provide for the extremity 
to which it was now certain we were reduced. We were 
more than a thousand miles from the nearest land, and 
with nothing but a light open boat, as the resource of 
safety for myself and companions. I ordered the men 
to cease pumping, and every one to provide for himself; 
seizing a hatchet at the same time, I cut away the lash- 
ings of the spare boat, which lay bottom up, across two 
spars, directly over the quarter deck, and cried out to 
those near me, to take her as she came down. They 
did so accordingly, and bore her on their shoulders, as 
far as the waist of the ship. The steward had, in the 
mean time, gone down into the cabin twice, and saved 
two quadrants, two practical navigatcnrs, and the captain^s 
trunk and mine ; all which were hastily thrown into the 
boat, as she lay on the deck, with the two compasses, 
which I snatched from the binnacle. He attempted to 
^ descend again ; but the water by this time had rushed in, 
and he returned, without being able to effect his purpose. 
By the time we had got the boat to the waist, the ship 
had filled with water, and was gcnng down on her beam- 
ends ; we shoved our boat as quickly as possible fix)m 
the plank-shear into the water, all hands junlping in her 
at the same time, and launched off dear of the ship. 
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nHben ahe fell oYer to windwiudy and ^pttkd dov* m Ihr 
water. 

. " Amai^eiCDt and dc^iair now dtwlly t9qk|NMeH|im 
«r ui. We oontemplatod the ftigMftd .aftnirilw Al 
lUp Jay m, and thm^^ widi haiiparj wpoii ttpauG^oi 
and dreadful calanuty dipt ^had oiartidMi .wa. Wa 
looltffd iiDOii eacli otli0r« aa if to aaffcur aoma coHnlataEf 
apiwatian from an interdbange of matiaient^ but amy 
aomtenaiioe waa ypfiT^f<?j with tbe palffUfw of *^fn Tfir 
Nat a wvard was spdun for several nimut^ by any of m; 
aU ^ppaared tb.be bound in a qpdl of stupid popa la nia> 
tion; and froaii tbe tbna we were first attacked Iqr.lhs 
wbale^to the period of the fell of the ship^ and of xanr 
leafing her in the boat» more than ten "f^Mt^ bould not 
oortainly haTO rlapncd ! ^ 

. After qpcfidipg two days in a state of dreadful despon^ 
dency and in d eciai o o, and obtaining frjwn the vcssd, whidi 
was floating a wreck on the water, and would, in all pro- 
bability, soon go to pieces, nautical instruments and pro- 
viMons, they bade a melancholy adieu to her, casting 
many a lingering apd sorrowful look behind. There 
were in all 20 men, six of whom were blacks ; and they 
had three whale4x>ats, of all descriptions of boats, the 
weakest and most fragile and possessing but ^e adTan- 
tage, that of lightness and buoyancy — an inestimabla* 
advantage, however, in the present case. Nothing can 
be conceived more appajlling than the situation of the 
crew. They were a thousand miles from the Marquesas, 
the nearest land; and destruction seemed inevitable, 
unless they diould be picked up by some vessel. Aflter • 
balancing the various advantages and hazards of diSerent 
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oounesy the issue of thdr deliberations was, to shape 
th^ course by the wind to the southward, fall in wit}i 
the variable winds, and then endeavour to get eastward 
to the coast of Chili or Peru. Their journal, from this 
time, (the 22nd Nov. to the 20th Dec.) cannot be read 
without the most intense interest— an interest equalled 
only, perhaps, by that excited by the perusal of the 
narrative of Captun Franklin, whose dangers and suffer- 
ings did not probably surpass those of our navigators. 
On the 20th December, Mr. Chase, the writer of the 
narratiTe, and the first mate of the vessel, observes, 
^ This was a day of great happiness and joy. After 
having experienced one of the most distressing nights in 
the whole catalogue of our sufferings, we awoke to a 
morning of comparative luxury and pleasure. About 
seven o^clock, while we were sitting dispirited, silent, and 
dgected, in our boats, one of our companions suddenly 
and loudly called out, * There is land !^ We were all 
aroused in an instant, as if electrified, and casting our 
eyes to leeward, there, indeed, was the blessed vision 
before us, ^ as plain and palpable^ as could be wished for. 
A new and extraordinary impulse now took possession of 
us. We shook off the lethaigy of our senses, and seemed 
to take another and a fresh existence. One or two of 
my companions, whose lagging spirits, and won^out 

* frames had begun to issfnre them with an utter indiffer- 
ence to their fate, now immediately brightened up, and 
manifested a surprising alacrity and earnestness to gain, 
without delay, the much wished-for shore. It i^peared 
at first a low, white, beach, and lay like a basking para^ 

- dise before our longing eyes. It was discovered nearly 
at the same time by the other boats, and a general burst 
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of joy and congnttulation now passed between us. It is 
not within the scope of human calculation, by a mere 
listener to the story, to divine what the feelings of our 
hearts were on this occaaon. Alternate expectation, fear, 
gratitude, surprise, and exultation, each swayed our 
minds, and quickened our exertions. We ran down £or 
it, and at eleven o^clock, a. m. we were within a quarter 
of a mile of the shore. It was an island, to all appear* 
ance, as nearly as we could determine it, about six miles 
long, and three broad ; with a very high, rugged shore, 
and surrounded by rocks ; the sides of the mountains 
were bare, but on the tops it looked fresh and green with 
vegetation. Upon examining our navigators, we found 
it was Ducie^s Island, lying in latitude 24^ 40' S. longi* 
tude 124fi 40' W. A short moment sufficed for reflection, 
and we made immediate arrangements to land. None 
of us knew wlielher the island was inhabited or not, nor 
what it afibrded, if any thing; if inhabited, it was uncer- 
tain whether by beasts or savages; and a momentary 
suspense was created, by the dangers which might pos- 
sibly arise by proceeding without due preparation and 
care. Hunger and thirst, however, soon determined us, 
and having taken the musket and pistols, I, with three 
others, effected a landing upon some sunken rocks, and 
waded thence to the shore. Upon arriving at the beach, 
it was necessary to take a little breath, and we laid do?m 
for a few minutes to rest our weak bodies, before we could 
proceed. Let the reader judge, if he can, what must 
have been our feelings now ! Bereft of all comfortable 
hopes of life, for the space of thirty days of terrible suffer- 
ing ; our bodies wasted to mere skeletons, by hunger and • 
thirst, and death itself staring us in the face; to be 
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saddenly and unexpectedly conducted to a rich banquet 
of food and drink, which, subsequently, we enjoyed for 
a few days, to our full satisfaction ; and he will have but a 
faint idea of the happiness that here fell to our lot We 
now, after a few minutes, separated, and went difierent 
directions in search of water ; the want of which had 
been our principal privati(Hi, and called for immediate 
relief. I had not proceeded far in my excursion, before 

• 

I discovered a fish, about a foot and a half in length, 
swimming along in the water, close to the shore. I com- 
menced an attack upon him with the breach of my gun, 
and struck him, I believe, once, and he ran under a 
small rock, that lay near the shore, from whence I took 
him, with the aid of my ramrod, and brought him upon 
the beach, and immediately fell to eating. My compa- 
nions soon joined in the repast, and in less than ten 
minutes, the whole was consumed, bones, and skin, and 
scales, and alL With full stomachs, we imagined we 
could now attempt the mountains, where, if in any part 
of the island, we considered water would be most proba- 
bly obtuned. I accordingly clambered, with excessive 
labour, suffering, and pain, up amongst the bushes, roots, 
and underwood, of one of the crags, looking in all direc- 
tions in vain, for every appearance of water that migh^ 
present itself. There wfs no indication of the least 
moisture to be found, within the distance to which I 
had ascended> although my strength did not enable me 
to get higher than about twenty feet I was utting 
down at the height that I had attained, to gather a little 
breath, and ruminating upon the fruitlessness of my 
Search, and the consequent evils and continuation of 
suiiering that it necessarily implied, when I perceived 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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that the tide had risen considerahly since our lamfing, 
and threatened to cut off our retreat to the rocks, bj, 
which alone we should be able to regain our boats. I 
therefore, determined to proceed again to the shore, and 
inform the captain and the rest, of our want .of succen 
in procuring water, and consult upon the propriety of 
remaining at the island any longer. I never, for one 
moment, lost sight of the main chance, which, I con- 
ceived, we still had, of either getting to the coast, or 
of meeting with some vessel at sea ; and felt, that every 
minute^s detention, without some equivalent object, was 
lessening those chances, by a consumption of the means 
of our support. When I had got down, one of my com- 
panions informed me, that he had found a place in a 
rock, some distance oif, from which the water exuded in 
small drops, at intervals of about five minutes; that he had, 
by appl}ring his lips to the rock, obtained a few of them, 
which only served to whet his appetite, and from which 
nothing like the least satisfaction had proceeded. I imme- 
diately resolved, in my own mind, up^m this information, 
to advise remaining until morning, to endeavour to make 
a more thorough search the next day ; and, with our 
hatchets, to pick away the rock which had been disco- 
*vered, with the view of increasing, if possible, the run of 
the water. We all repaired again to our boats, and 
there found, that the captain had the same impressions, 
as to the propriety of our delay until morning. We thenv 
fore landed ; and having hauled our boats up on the 
beach, laid down in them that night, free from all the 
anxieties of watching and labour, and amid all our suf- 
ferings, gave ourselves up to an unreserved forgetfulness 
and {}eace of mind, that seemed so well to accord with 
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the pleatuiig anticipations that this day had brought 
fi^rth. It was but a short space, however, until the 
morning broke upon us; and sense, and Ikfling, and 
gnawing hunger, and the raging fever of tlurst, then 
redoubled my wishes and efforts to explore the island 
again. We had obtained, that night, a few crabs, by 
traversing the shore a considerable distance, and a few 
very small Ash ; but waited until the next day, for the 
labours of which, we considered a night of refreshing 
and undisturlxxl repose would better qualify us. 

December 21st. — We had still reserved our common 
allowance, but it was entirely inadequate for the purpose 
of supplying the raging demands of the palate ; and such 
an excessive and cruel thirst was created, as almost to 
deprive us of the power of speech. The lips became 
cracked and swollen, and a sort of glutinous saliva col- 
lected in the mouth, disagreeable to the taste, and 
intolerable beyond expression. Our bodies had wasted 
away, to almost skin and bone, and posseswd so Utile • 
strength, as often to require each other s assistance in 
performing some of its weakest functions. Relief, we 
now felt, must come soon, or nature would sink. The 
most perfect discipline was still maintained, in respect 
to our provisions; and it now became our whoi# 
object, if we should not be able to replenish our subsist- 
ence from the island, to obtain, by some means or other, 
a sufficient refreshnient to enable us to prosecute our 
▼oyage. 

Our search for water accordingly again amimenced 
with the morning ; each of us took a different direc- 
tion, and prosecuted the examination of every place 
where there was the least indication of it; the small 
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leaves of the shrubbery, afFording a temporary alle- 
viation, by being chewed in the mouth, and but far 
the peculiarly bitter taste which those of the island pos- 
sessed, would have been an extremely grateful substitcte. 
In the coiurse of our rambles, too, along the ndes of the 
mountain, we would now and then meet with tropic 
birds, of a beautiful figure and plumage, occupyiif 
small boles in the sides of it, from which we plucked 
them without the least difficulty. Upon our approad^ 
ing them, they made no attempts to fly, nor did thej 
appear to notice us at all. These birds served us for 
a fine repast; numbers of which were caught in the 
course of the day, cooked by fires which we made o& 
the shore, and eaten with the utmost avidity. We 
found, also, a plant, in taste not unlike the pepper-grasi, 
growing in considerable abundance in the crevices of the 
rocks, and which proved to us a very agreeable food, by 
being chewed with the meat of the birds. These, with 
'birds'' nests, some of them full of young, and others of eggs, 
a few of which we found in the course of the day, served 
us for food, and supplied the place of our bread ; from 
the use of which, during our stay here, we had restricted 
ourselves. But water, the great object of all our anxie- 
ties and exertions, was no where to be found, and we began 
to despair of meeting with it on the island. Our state of 
extreme weakness, and many of us without shoes or any 
covering for the feet, prevented us from exploring any 
great distance ; lest by some sudden faintness, or over- 
exertion, we should not be able to return, and at night 
be exposed to attacks of wild beasts, which might inhabit 
the island, and be alike incapable of resistance, as beyond 
the reach of the feeble assistance that otherwise could be 
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Bffi)rded to each. Tho whole day ms thus consumed 
m picking up whatever had the least sbspe or quality of 
mstenance, and another night of misery was before us, 
to be passed without a drop of water to cool our parch- 
ing tongues. In this state of aff^rs, we could not recon- 
cile it to ourselves to rcmun longer at this place ; a day, 
an hour, lost to us unnecessarily here, might cost us our 
|>re8er\-atioD. A drop of the water we then had ^i ovr 
possession, might prove, in the Last stages of our debility, 
the very cordial of life. I addressed the substance of 
these few reflections to the captain, who agreed with me 
in opinion, upon the necessity of taking some decisive 
steps in our present dilemma. After some conaiderable 
ctmversation on this subject, it was finally concluded, 
to spend the succeeding day in the further search for 
water, and if none should be found, to ^lit the island 
the morning after. 

December 22nd. — We had been employed during the 
last night, in various occupations, according to the feel- 
ings or the wants of the men ; some continued to wander 
about the shore, and to short distances iq the mountains, 
still seeking for food and water ; others hung about the 
beach, near the edge of the sea, endeavouring to take 
the little fish that came about them. Some slept, inseo- 
nble to every feeling but rest ; while others spent the 
Dig^t in talking of their situation, and reasoning upon 
the probabilities of their deliverance. The dawn of day 
aroused us again to Jabour, and each of us pursued his 
own inclination, as to the course taken over the island 
aftiff water. My principal hope was founded upon my 
suisccsB in fncUng the rocks where the nunsture had been 
diMovered the day before, and thither I hastened, a* 

t 
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soon as my strength would enable me to get there. It 
was about a quarter of a mile from what I may call our 
encampment ; and with two men, who had accompanifd 
me, I commenced my labours with a hatchet and an 
old chisel. The rock proved to be soft, and in* a 
very short time I had obtain^ a very considerable hole, 
but, alas ! without the least wished for effect I watdied 
it for some little time, with great anxiety, hoping, that 
as I increased the depth of the hole, the water would 
presently flow; but all my hopes and efforts were 
unavailing, and at last I desisted from further labour, 
and sat down, nearly in utter despair. As I turned my 
eyes towards the beach, I saw some of the men in the 
act of carrying a keg along from the boats, with, I 
thought, an extraordinary spirit and activity ; and the 
idea suddeipy darted across my mind, that they had 
found water, and were taking a keg to fill it I quitted 
my seat in a moment, made the best of my way towards 
them, with a palpitating heart, and before I came up 
i*ith them, they gave me the cheering news, that they 
had found a spring of water. I felt, at that moment, as 
if I could have fallen down and thanked God for this 
signal act of his mercy. The sensation that I expe- 
rienced, was, indeed, strange, and such as I shall never 
• forget. At one instant I felt an almost choking excess 
of joy ; and at the next, I wanted the relief of a flood of 
tears. When I arrived at the spot, whither I had has- 
tened as fast as my weak legs would carry me, I found my 
conipani(ms had all taken their fill ; and, with an extreme 
degree of forbearance, I tlien i^atisfled myself, by drink- 
ing in small quantities, and at intervals of two or three 
minutes apart. Many had, notwithstanding the reinon- 
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•trances of prudence, and, in some cases, force, laid 
down, and thoughtlessly swallowed large quantities of 
it, until they could drink no more. Tlfg^effect of this 
was, however, neither so sudden nor so bad as we had 
imagined ; it only served to make them a little stupid 
and indolent for the remainder of the day. 

** December 23d. — We procured our water daily, when 
the tide would leave the shore ; but on the evening of the 
25th, found, that a fruitless search for nourishment, had 
not repaid us for the labours of a whole day. There was 
no one thing on the island upon which we could in the 
least degree rely, except the pepper-grass, and of that 
the supply was precaQous, and not much relished with- 
out some other food. Our situation here, therefore, now 
became worse than it would have been in our boats on 
the ocean; because, in the latter case, we should be still 
making some progress towards the land, ^hile our pro- 
visions lasted, and the chance of falling in with some 
vessel be considerably increased. It was certain, tha( we 
ought not to remain here, unless upon the strongest 
assurances, in our own minds, of sufficient sustenance, 
and that, too, in regular supphes, that oBgbt be depended 
upon. After much conversation amongst us on this sub- 
ject, and again examining our navigators, it was finally 
concluded, to set sail for Easter Island, which we found 
to be E.S.E. from us, in lat. 27' 9' S. long. 109' 34' W., 
AU we knew of this island, was, that it existed as laid 
down in the books ; but of its extent, productions, or 
inhabitants, if any, we were entirely ignorant ; at any 
rate, it was nearer, by 850 miles to the coast, and could 
not he worm in its productions, than the one we were 
about leaving. 
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'^ The 26th December was wholly employed in preptnu 
tions for our departure ; our boats were hauled down to 
the vicinity o( the spring, and our casks, and erery ttuog 
else that would contain it, filled with water."** 

Three of the men determined to remain behind, and 
before the rest of the party sailed, ^'the captain wrote 
letters, to be left on the island, giving information of the 
&te of the ship, and that of our own ; and stating, that we 
had set out to reach Easter Island, with furth^ particu- 
lars, intended to gi^ve notice (should our fellow-sufferers die 
there, and the place be ever visited by any vessel,) at 
our misfortunes. These letters were put in a tin case, 
enclosed in a small wooden box, and nailed to a tree, on 
the west side of the island, near our landing-place. We 
had observed, some days previously, the name of a ship, 
' The Elizabeth,* cut out in the bark of this tree, which 
rendered it indubitable, that one of that name bad once 
touched here. There was, however, no date to it, or 
anj)^ thing else, by which any further particulars could be 
made out."" '■ 

On the 27th December they set sail. " On the 12th 
January,^ tlie narrator observes, " when the morning 
dawned, in vain did we look over every part of the 
ocean for our companions ; they were gone ! and we saw 
no more of them afterwards. It was folly to repine at 
the circumstance ; it could neither l>e remedied, nor could 
sorrow secure their return ; but it was impossible to pre- 
vent ourselves feeling all the poignancy and bitterness 
that characterizes the separation of men who have long 
suffered in each otber'^s company, and whose interests 
and feelings fate had so closely linked together. By our 
obser\'ation, we separated in lat. 32' 16', S. long. 112° 20' 
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W. For many days after this accident, our progress was 
attended with dull and melancholy reflections. We had 
lost the cheering of each other'^s faces, that, which strange 
as it is, we so much required in both our mental and 
bodily distresses. The 14th January proved another 
very squally and rainy day. We had now been nineteen 
days from tlie island, and had only made a distance of 
about 900 miles ; necessity began to whisper us, that a 
sdll further reduction of our allowance must take place, 
or we must abandon altogether the hopes oi reaching 
the land, and rely wholly on the chance of being taken 
up by a vessel But how to reduce the daily quantity 
of food, with any r^ard to life itself, was a question of 
the utmost consequence. Upon our first leaving the 
wreck, the demands of ^he stomach had been circum- 
scribed to the smalle^ possible compass; and subse- 
quently, before readii|Df§ the island, a diminution had 
taken place, of nearly ^Ae-half; and it was now, from 
a reasonable calculation, become necessary even to cur- 
tail that at I^ipone-half ; which must, in a short time, 
reduce us to mere skeletons agun* We had a full allow- 
ance of water, but it only served to contribute to our 
debility; our bodies deriving but the scanty support 
which an ounce and a half of bread for each man afibrded. 
It required a great effort to bring matters to this dread- 
ful alternative, cither to feed our bodies and our hopes 
a little longer, or in the agonies of hunger, to seize upon 
and devour our provisions, and coolly await the approach 
of death. 

«< We were, as yet, just able to move about in our 
boats, and slowly perform the. necessary lahpurs apper- 
taining to her ; but we were fast wasting away with the 
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relaxing effects of the water, and we daily almost perished 
under the t<nrrid rays of a meriifian sun; to escape 
« which, we would lie down in the bottom of the boat, 
cover ourselves over with the sails, and abandon her to 
the mercy of the waves. Upon attempting to rise agwi, 
the blood would rush into the head, and an intoxicating 
blindness come over us, almost to occasion our suddenly 
falling down again. A slight interest was still kept up 
)n our minds, by the distant hopes of yet meeting with 
the other boats, but it was never realized." 

Before the 20th, they had lost two of their number. 
** On that day," Mr. Chase observes, " when I perceived 
this morning, that it was calm, my fortitude almost 
forsook me. I thought, to suffer another scorching day, 
like the last we had experienced, would close, before 
night, the scene of our miaeriea; and I felt many a 
despairing moment that daj, mt^ad well nigh proved 
fatal. It required an effort to lock calmly forward, and 
contemplate what was yet in store for us, beyond what I 
felt I was capable of making ; and what it was that 
buoyed me above all the terrors which surrounded us, 
God alone knows. Our ounce and a half of bread, 
which was to serve us all day, was, in some cases, 
greedily devoured, as if life was to continue but another 
moment ; and at other times, it was hoarded up, and 
eaten crumb by crumb, at regular intervals during the 
day, as if it was to last us for ever. To add to our 
calamities, biles began to break out upon us, and our 
imaginations shortly became as diseased as our bodies. 
I laid down at night, to catch a few moments of oblivious 
sleep, and immediately my stanang fancy was at work. 
I dreamt of being placed near a splendid and rich repast. 
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where there was every thing that the most dainty appe- 
tite could desire ; and of contemplating the moment in 
which we were to commence to eat, with enraptured* 
feelings of delight ; and just as I was about to partake 
of it, I suddenly awoke to the cold realities of my miser- 
able situation. Nothing could have oppressed me so 
much. It set such a longing frenzy for victuals in my 
mind, that I felt as if I could have wished the dream to 
continue for ever, that I never might have awoke from 
it. I cast a sort of vacant stare about the boat, until my 
eyes rested upon a bit of tough cow hide, which was fas- 
tened to one of the oars; I eagerly seized and com- 
menced to chew it, but there was no substance in it, and 
it only served to fatigue my weak jaws, and add to my 
bodily pains.'' 

The 29th and 90th of January, the wind continued 
west, and we made considerable progress until the 31 st, 
when it again came a-head, and prostmted all our hopes. 
On the Ist of February, it changed again fo the west- 
ward, and on the 2nd and 3d blew to the eastward ; and 
we had it light and variable until the 8th of February. 
Oiir sufferings were now drawing to a close ; a terrible 
death appeared shortly to await us; hunger became 
violent and outrageous, and we prepared for a speedy 
release from our troubles ; our speech and reason were 
both considerably impaired, and we were reduced to be, 
at this tim^, certainly the most helpless and wretched of 
' the whole human race. Isaac Cole, one of our crew, had, 
the day before this, in a fit of despair, thrown himself 
down in the boat, And was determined there calmly to 
wiut for death. It was obvious that he hifl no chance ; 
all was dark, he said, in his mind, not a single ray of 
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hope was left for him to dwell upcm; and k was folly and 
madness to be struggling against what appeared sp 
palpably to be our fixed and settled destiny. I remon- 
strated with him as effectually as the weakness both of 
my body and imderstan^ng would allow of ; and what I 
sud, appeared for a moment to have a considerable effect 
He made a powerful and sudden effort, half rose uj^ 
crawled forward, and hoisted the jib, and firmly and 
loudly cried that he would not give up ; that he wqiild 
live as long as the rest of us — but, alas ! this effortSras 
but the hectic fever of the moment, and he shortly i^iun 
relapsed into a state of melancholy and despair. This 
day his reason was attacked, and he became, about nine 
o^clock in the mcHning, a most miserable spectacle of 
> madness : he spoke incoherently about every thing, call- 
ing loudly fgr a napkin and water, and then lying stu- 
pidly and senselessly down in the boat' again, would close 
his hollow eyes, as if in death. About ten o^clock, we 
suddenly perceived that he became speechless ; we got 
him, as well as we were able, upon a board, placed on 
one of the seats of thfe boat, and covering him up with 
some old clothes, left him to his fate. He lay in the 
greatest pain and apparent misery, groaning piteously 
until four o'clock, when he died, in the most horrid and 
frightful convulsions I ever witnessed. We kept his 
corpse all night ; and in the morning my two companions 
began, as of course, to make preparations to dispose of it 
in the sea ; when, after reflecting on the subject all night, 
I addressed them on the painful subject of keeping A^ 
body for food ! ! Our provisions could not possibly last 
us beyond three days, within which time, it was not, in 
any degree, probable that we should find relief from our 
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present sufieringt, and that hunger would, at Iwt, driTe, 
us to the necptffiity of casting lots. It was, without any 
objection, agreed to ; and we set to work, as fait as we 
were able, to prepare it, so as to prevent its spmling. 
We separated his limbs from his body, and cut aJl the 
fled) from the bones ; after which, we opened the body, 
took out the heart, and then closed it again— eewed it 
up aa decently as we could, and committed it to the aea. 
We now first commenced to satisfy the immediate crav- 
ings of nature from the heart, which we eagerly deround, * 
and then eat sparingly of a few pieces of the flesh ; after 
vluch, wc hung up the remainder, cut in thin stripa 
about the boat, to dry in the sun. We made a fire, and 
roasted some of it, to serve us during the next day. In 
this manner did we dispose of our fellow-sufierer ; the • 
painfid recollection of which, brings to mind at this 
moment, some of the most - ^Mgreeabb and revoltiflg 
ideas that it is capaUe c^ conceiving.. _We knew not 
then, to whose lot it would fall next, either to die or be 
shot, and eaten hke the poor wretch we had just dis- 
patched. Humanity must shudder at the dreadful 
redt«L I have no language to paint the anguish of our 
souls in this dreadful dilemma. The next mmning,'tbe 
10th of February, we fouml that the Sesh had become 
tainted, and had turned <£ a greoiish colour, upon which 
we concluded to make a fire and oook it at once, to pre- 
Tcnt its becoming so putrid as not to be aaten at all. We 
■ooordingly did so, and by that means preserved it for 
nx or seven days longer ; our bread, during the time, 
renuoned untouched ; - as that would not be liable to tpcnl, 
we jdaccd it CKcfuHy aside fat the last moments of our 
ttiaL About three o'clock this aftBrnaoo, a strong fanoe 
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set in from the north-west, and we made very good pro- 
gress, considering that we were compelled to steer the 
boat by management of the sails alone : this wind conti- 
nued until the 13th, when it changed again a-head. We 
contrived to keep soul and body together by sparinj^ 
partaking of our flesh, cut up in small pieces, and eaten 
with salt water. By the 14th, our bodies became so far 
recruited, as to enable us to make a few attempts at 
guiding our boat again with the oar ; by each taking his 
turn, we managed to effect it, and to make a tolerable 
good course. On the 15th, our flesh was all consumed, 
and we were driven to the last morsel of bread, consisting 
of two cakes ; our limbs had for the last two days swelled 
very much, and now began to pain us most excessively. 
We were still, as near as we could judge, 300 miles from 
the land, and but three days of our allowance on hand. 
The hope of a continuatkn of the wind, which came out 
at west this morning, was the only comfort and solace 
that remained to us : so strong had our desires at last 
reached in this respect, that a high fever had set in, in 
our veins, and a longing that nothing but its continua- 
tion could satisfy. Matters were now with us at their 
height ; all hope was cast upon the breeze ; and we 
tremblingly and fearfully awaited its progress, and the 
dreadful development of oyr destiny. On the 16th, at 
night, full of the horrible reflections of our situation, and 
panting with weakness, I laid down to sleep, almost 
indifferent whether I should ever see the hght again. I 
had not Iain long, before I dreamt I saw a ship at some 
distance off from us, and strained every nerve to get to 
her, but could not. 1 awoke, almost overpowered with 
the frenzy I had caught in my slumbers, and stung with 
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the cruelties uf a diseased and disappointed imagination. 
On the 17th, in the afternoon, a heavy cloud a[q>e>red to 
be settling down in an east by north direction from us, 
which, in my view, indicated the vicinity o( some land, 
which I took for the island of Massafuera. I concluded 
it could be no olhur ; and immediately, upon this reflec- 
tion, the life-blood began to flow again briskly in my 
veins. I told my companions tliat I was well convinced 
it was land, and if so, in all probability we should reach 
it before two days more. My words appeared to comfort 
them much ; and by repeated assurances of the favour- 
able appearance of things, their spirits acquired even a 
degree of elasticity that was truly astonishing. The 
dark features of our distress began now to diminish a 
tittle, and the countenance, eveo amid the gloomy bodings 
of our hard lot, to assume p.. much fresher hue. We 
directed our course for the ch|lJ> and our progress that 
ni^t was extremely good. 

" At about seven o'clock the next morning, while I 
was lying asleep, my companion, who was steering", sud- 
denly fmd loudly called out, " There's a sail T I know 
Dot what was the first movement I made, upon hearing 
such an unexpected cry : the earliest of my recollections 
■re, that immediately I stood up, gazii^; in a state of 
abstraction and ecstacy, upon the blessed visitm of a vesael 
about seven miles off from us ; she was standing in the 
■■me direction with us, and the only -aensation I felt at 
the moment was, that of a violent and unaccountable 
impulse to fly directly towards her. I do not believe it 
is poauble to form a just concepUon of the pure, strong 
feelings, and the unmingled emotions of joy and gratitude, 
that took possesdon of my mind on this occaaon.— Upwi 
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obflerving us, she shortoied sail, and allowed us to oome 
up to hat. The capUun hailed us, and asked who we 
were. I told him we were from a wreck, and he cried 
out immediately for us to come alongside the ship. I 
mada an effort to assist myself along to the aide^ 
for the purpose of getting up; but strength ftiled 
me altogether^ and I found it impossible to move 
a step further without help. We must have formed 
at that moment, in the eyes of the captain and his 
crew, a most deplorable and affecting picture of sufiering 
and misery. Our cadaverous countenances, sunken eyes, 
and bones just starting through the skin, with the ragged 
. ronnants of clothes stuck about our sun-burnt bodies, 
must have produced an appearance to him affecting and 
revolting in the highest degree. The sailors ccmunenced 
to remove us from our l^oat, and we were taken to the 
cabin, and comfortably proK^ided for in every req)ect 
In a few minutes we were permitted to taste of a httle 
thin food, made from t^ioca, and in a few days, with 
prudent management, we were considerably recruited. 
This vessel proved to be the brig Indian, Captain Wil- 
liam Crozier, of London ; to whom we are indebted for 
every polite, friendly, and attentive disposition towards 
us, that can possibly characterize a man of humanitv and 
feeling. We were taken up in latitude 33^ 4?5' S. ; longi- 
tude 81° 03' W. At twelve o'clock this day we saw the 
island of Massafuera, and on the 25th of February, we 
arrived at Valparaiso in utter distress and poverty. Our 
wants were promptly relieved there. 

" The Captain and the survivors of his boaf s crew were 
taken up by the American whale-ship, the Dauphin, 
Captain Zimri Coffin, of Nantucket, and arrived at 
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Valpandflo on the 17th of March following. He was 
taken up in latitude 37® S. off the island of SHI^ifiaxj* 
The third boat got separated from him on the 28th o^ 
January, and has not been heard of since^ 

*< The Captain relates, that after being separated;' as 
herein-before stated, they continued to make what pro- 
gress they could towards the island of Jiltn Fernandez, 
as was agreed upon; but contrary winds, and the 
extreme debility of the crew, prevailed agunst their 
united exertions. He was, with us, equally surprised 
and concerned at the separation that took place between 
us; but continued on his course, almost confident of 
meeting with us again. On the 14thj the whole stock of '■ 
provisions, belonging to the second maters boat, was 
entirely exhausted ; and on the 25th, the black man, 
Lawson Thomas, died, and^fl^p^n by his surviving 
companions. On the 21st, t^|PPun and his cnew were 
in the like dreadful situation with respect to their provi- 
sions ; and on the 23d, another coloured man, Charles 
Shorter, died out of the same boat, and his body was 
shared for food between the crews of both boats. On 
the 27th, another, Isaac Shepherd, (a black man,) died 
in the third boat; and on the 28th, another black, 
named Samuel Reed, died out of the captain^s boat 
The bodies of these men constituted their only food 
while it lasted ; and on the 29th, owing to the darkness 
of the ni^t, and want of sufficient power to manage 
their boats, those of the captain and second mate sepiu 
rated, in latitude W S. longitude 10a> W. On the Ist 
of February, having consumed the last morsel, the ca[v> 
tun and the three other men that remained with him, 
were reduced to the necessity of casting lots. It fell 
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upon Owen Coffin to die, who, with great fortitiule -md 
resignation, submitted to his fate* They drew lots is 
see who diould shoot him. He placed himaelf finnljr to 
receive his death, and was inmiediately shot by Charles 
Ramsdale, whose hard fortune it was to become his 
executioner. On the 11th, BracillaRay died; and oa 
these two bodies, the captain and Charles Ramadak, the 
only two that were then left, subsisted until the morning 
ci the 23d, when they fell in with the ship Dauphin, as 
before stated, and were snatched from impending destruc- 
tion. Every assistance and attentive humanity was 
bestowed upon them by Captain Coffin, to whom Captain 
Pollard acknowledged every grateful obligation. Upon 
making known the fact, that three of our companions 
had been left at Ducies Island, to the Captain of the 
United States frigate^ttBfellation, which lay at Valpa- 
raiso when we arrivcd,^'^vFsaid he should immediately 
take measures to have them taken off. 

" On the 11th June following, I arrived at Nantucket 
in the whale-ship the Eagle, Captain William H. Coffin. 
My family had received the most distressing account of 
our shipwreck, and had given me up for lost. My unex- 
pected appearance was welcomed with the most grateful 
obligations and acknowledgments to a beneBcent Creator, 
who had guided me through darkness, trouble, and death, 
once more to the bosom of my country and friends.*" 

The preceding account is extracted from a httle narra- 
tive, entitled " Narrative of the most extraordinary and 
distressing shipwreck of the whale-ship, Essex, of Nan- 
tucket ; which was attacked and finally destroyed by a 
large spermaceti whale, in the Pacific Ocean ; with an 
account of the unparalleled suflerings of the captain and 
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crew, during a space of ninety-three dajrs at sea, in open 
boats, in the years 1819 and 182a— By Owen Chase, of 
Nantucket, first-mate of said vessel.^ 

The accuracy of the narrative, I have reason to believe 
to be unquestionable. The father of one of the sufferers 
who died, was engaged to dine with me when the account 
reached Liverpool, and was prevented by the melancholy 
intelligence. 



£ 

A very interesting life of Brainerd was published in 
1888, at Newhaven, in Connecticut, by Sereno Edward 
Dwight 



EXTRACTS fnm a REPORT cmceming INDIAN 
AFFAIRSy addressed to the American Secretary ef 
War^ by Dr. Morse, and laid before Congress. 

(circular.) 
"Sia, 

Department of War, 3d September, 1S19. 

** In order to render the sum of ten thousand doUars, 
annually appropriated at the last session of Congress for 
*the civilisation of the IncUans, as ext^isively beneficial as 
possible, the President is of o[nnion,^iiiat it ought to be 
applied in co-operation with the exertions of benevolent 
associations, or individuals, who may choose to devote 
their time or means to effect the object contemplated by 
the Act of Congress. But it will be indispensable, in 
order to aj^ly any portion of the sum appropriated m 
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the manner proposed, that the plan of educatiOD, in 
tion to reading, writing, and arithmetic, should, in the 
instruction of the boys, extend to the practical knowledge 
of the mode of agriculture, and of sucn €i the mechanic 
arts as are suited to the condition of the Indians ; and in 
that of the girls, to spinning, weaving, and sewing. It 
is also indispensable, that the establishment should be 
fixed within the limits of those Indian nations who border 
on our settlements. Such associations, or individuals, 
who are already actually engaged in educating the 
Indians, and who may desire the co-operation of the 
Grovemment, will report to the Department of War, to 
be laid before the President, the location of the institu- 
tions under their superintendence; their funds; the 
number and kind of teachers ; the number of youths, of 
both sexes ; the objects which are actually embraced in 
their plan of education ; and the extent of the aid which 
they require ; and such institutions as are formed, but 
have not gone into actual operation, will report the extent 
of their funds ; the places at which they intend to make 
their establishments ; the whole number of youths, of 
both sexes, w hich they intend to educate ; the number 
and kind of teachers to be employed ; the plan of educa- 
tion adopted ; and the extent of the aid required. 

*^ This information will be necesrsary, to enable the 
President to determine whether the appn)priation of 
Congress ought to be applies! in co-operation with the 
institutions which may recjuest it, and to make a just 
distribution of the sum approj)riated. 

'^ In proportion to the means of the Government, a>- 
operation will be extended to such institutions as may 
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be approved, as well in erecting necessary buildings, as 
in their current expenses. — I have the honour to be, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) " J. a CALHOUN." 



" The following regulations, in addition to those 
prescribed in the Circular of the 3d of September, 1819, 
have been adopted, with the approbation of the President 
of the United States, to govern the future distribution of 
the sum appropriated by Congress for the civilization of 
the Indians, among individuals or societies who have 
established, or contemplate establishing, schools for the 
education of Indian children, in conformity to the 
above-mentioned Circular, and who desire the co-operation 
of the Grovemment. 

^* The position selected for the establishment, a plan 
of the buildings contemplated, with an estimate of the 
costs, to be submitted to the Secretary of War, to be 
laid before the President. 

^< Grovemment will, if it has the means, and approves 
of the arrangement, pay two-thirds of the expense of 
erecting the necessary buildings. 

<^ No part of the money to be advanced until after the 
buildings are commenced ; and one-fourth to be reserved 
until they are completed. The pajnodent to be made on 
the certificate of the Agent of Indian affairs, for the tribe 
or nation in which the establishment is located, as to the 
facts of the commencement and completion of the build* 
ings. 
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<< The President of the United States wiU ocxrtribute 
out of the annual appropriation^ to each institution which 
may be approved of by him, a sum propoiticmate to the 
Bumbar of pupils belonging to each, regard being had to 
the necessary expense of the estabUshment, and the 
degree of success ivhich has attended it. 

^^ No advance to be made except for the buildings, till 
the school is in actual operation ; of which fact, and the 
number of pupils belonging to it, the certificate of the 
supmntendent or person having the chief control of the 
institution, will be sufficient evid^ice. 

^^ A report will be annually made for each establish- 
ment, on the 1st of October, of the number and names of 
the teachers and other persons belonging to it ; the num- 
ber of students ; the number which have completed th«r 
course and left the institution, since the first day of 
October of the preceding year ; the number entered, the 
amount of disbursements for the same period, and the 
value and description of property on hand : which report 
will be certified by the superintendent or person having 
the principal control of the establishment. 

" It is considered to be the duty of all persons who 
may be employed, or attached to any institution, not 
only to set a good example of sobriety, industry, and 
honesty, but, as far as practicable, to impress on the 
minds of the Indians, the friendly and benevolent views 
of the Government towards them, and the advantage to 
them in yielding to the policy of Grovemment, and co- 
operating with it in such measures as it may deem neces- 
sary for their civilization and happiness. A contrary 
course of conduct cannot fail to incur the displeasure 
of Government, as it is impossible that the object which 
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it hu in view can be efltoed, and pewe be hidutualty 
preMTved, if the distnut of the Indiani, u to iu benero- 
lent vievn, ihould be excited. 

(SIpwd) " J. a CAJIHOUN." 

Dtpartment of War. 99fA /V6. 1890. 



" SlE, 

•' DepuUDBnt of Wv, 7t>> F<b. I8M. 

" I have laid before tfae President your propoutioD, to 
make a visit of observation and im^iection to the various 
Indian Tribes in our immediate naghbourhood, in order 
to acquire a more accurate knowk-dge <^ their actual 
condition, and to devise the most suitable plan to advance 
their civilization atid bappness. The Prewdent i^qnoves 
of the [Nxqxwed arrangement, and has directed me to 
allow you the sum of 500 dollars towards the expense of 
your contemplated journey ; and he further authoriies 
me to state to you, that should your actual expense exceed 
that sum, that the excess will be aUowed you* provided 
the state of the appropriation for the Indian Department 
will, at the end of the year, justify the allowance. 

*' It is desirable that you should make your vimt to 
the Northern Tribes the next spring and sununer, and to 
the Southern, the next autumn and winter, as it is the 
wish of the Department to have your repwt m early as 
practicable, in order to avail itself of it in the fiiture 
jfiplicatioD of the fiind for the civiliiation of the Indians. 

" I inclose a general letter of introducdon to the super- 
intendents and agents for Indian a^birs, vrith a list of 
their names and rendences, who will afford you all the 
ii^Drmstioa and facilities in thnr power. 
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" Your attention will be directed to ascert^n ilw actual 
condition of the various tribes, which you may visit, in a 
religious, moral, and political point of view, and your 
report to the Department, which you will make, at 
such times as will be convenient, will comprehend all 
Huch facts, with your reflections on them, as will go to 
illustrate this interesting subject. You will particularly 
ascertain, as far as practicable, the number of the various 
tribes which you may visit, and those adjacent; the 
extent of territory, with the nature of the soil, and climate 
ot the country occupied by them ; their mode of life, 
customs, laws, and political institutions ; and the cluL- 
mctcT and disposition of their most influential men. Yon ■ 
will also particularly report on the number of schoc^fl 
tlitir foaUm, the ntimtMr aid dnnetar of the tmc^mtg 
Ae untnbo- of MlKdus of Mcb MK, di« pfan of •Ai(atiB% 
'tHth Oe degree at taoem -wtiA «ppc«n to Moid As 
mpectire Jchotda, and die ^Bpom&n iMA wppmn to 
ttist in tbe tribes, and with their duef men, to promote 
among them education and dvilizalion. You will also 
n^ott your opinion as to the improvements which may 
be made, and the new esti^Hshments, to promote the 
object of the Government in milizing the tndiaosi iriiich 
can be adTantageonsIy formed. 

" The moral condition ot tbe Indians will neceasarilj 
be very dependant on the character of the trade with 
them, and a subject so important will, of cotirse, claim 
TOUT attenticm. Yon will report such facts, as may oome 
within your knowledge, as inll go to show the state of 
the trade with them, and the character of the traders, 
and will su^^est such improvements in the present syatem 
of Indian trade, as, in- your o|nnion, will render it better 
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calculated to secure peace between them and us, and will 
contribute more efficiently to advance thor moral cotu 
dition. 

" You are so fully apprized of the views of the Preudent 
in your intended visit to the Indian Tribes, that a farther 
enumeration of the objects, which are thought interesting, 
is deemed unnecessary ; satisfied, as I am, that your 
zeal and intelligence will permit nothing to escape your 
observation, which may be useful to be known to the 
Government. 

" After you have collected your materiats, you will 
digest the whole into one body, and present it in such 
form, and accompany It with such reflections and sugges- 
tions, as you may deem necessary to accomplish the inter- 
esting objects, which it is intemled to promote by your 
tour.— I have the honour to be, 

" Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) " J. C. CALHOUN." 

Rev. J. Mone, D.D. now in Wathingtoa. 
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NUHBBR OF INUIAN8 WITUIN THK LIMJ-H* OF 1 

IMTKU STATKS. 
iDdUniin New EneWd i; 

N<-r Vork S. 

Obio a, 

Mkliipnand N. W Tt^rritMo .. . 9R,3M * 

niinoi* and IndiiuM 

Soulfaeni titam EaiK at (lie Miwiwitip 

W«t of Misu»ipi>i uul North of MiBOuri 3S.1AI1 fl 

Bctwcm MUmuH ind Red IUtct 101,070 

W*H of the Rocky MounUtii* I7I>>M 

BM*«m Red River uid Rio d»t NorU MiST** ' 



" Tbt Biviige proportion of Warrinra Ui the whole number of »uli 
^miil I to S. In lonie triliei it ia more, in othen levi. In Ibe n4 
dwfUiit^ Bmonf; whilr jx^ple, (he prnponkin ii kinnt 1 ta S. Th* n^k 
ber nf men and soinm in the Cherokee nslion it nektir eqiitL In ll« 
Manominee and Winnebago iribei, tlie vomen M« k third aum thiii thv 
men. The number of children ii much grtMet in pntportiou U> tha •rbok 
numlter of loiili, in the two trtlws Un naacd, than in tribca miuglod with 
wUMpaopla. 

''In Indian cooDttta irhan Ui MaKhuHi an udd> af fMl, AeaHikr 
111 oadi Eunilj ii about lix ; in other tribes, vhan thb artids ii waotinf, 
tbt BTCrage niunbciT in a family ia about fire. 

" la aigfat yean tha Winncbagnei inrrfaed, aoserding to the acooK 
giran by neqMctable Tradcn ammig them, boa 3,500 to S,>0O. 




PROPORTION OF WARRIORS TO TBK WHOLE tfUMIER. 
VARKIORa. WBOLS XO. PKOPOK 

Indiana South of Red Rirar ... 13,289 46,370 aboa 

WinuebagDea 900 6,800 

HeDomineaa 600 3,900 

IpdUiu in Ohio 7AS S,9fi7 

HiMoiui 7,M0 30,000 

OatheWmMcorihaRodiyHounialiu 
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^ It 18 gratifying to know, that the Grovenunent have in 
their possession, and at th^ dispood, the most ample 
means, with the hlessing of God upon them, to procure 
for the Indians all the privileges and enjoyments, which 
distinguish and elevate us among the nations of the 
earth: and so singular is the fact, these very means have 
been furnished to our Grovemmefit, by the people for 
whose benefit we ask to have them empbjfed. The 
TaUe which accompames this Rqiort, compiled from 
official documents, shows, that more than two Atmdrod 
mifliofwof acres of some of the best lands in our country, 
have been purchased, after our manner, and at our own 
prices, of the Indian tribes. Of these lands, previously 
to October, 1818, there had been sdld by the Govern- 
ment about eighteen and a half millions acres, for more 
dian forij^our milUom of dett m r o. The remainder of 
these lands, if sold at the same rate, and the sums pmd 
to the Indians for them deducted, would yield to the 
6«iivemment a net profit of more than fivk hukdeed 
MILLIONS OP DOLLAEs ! ! With this statoment before 
him, founded on official documents, will any man hasard 
his reputation as an honest, fair, and just man, by 9Mymg, 
** We have no funds togimfbr cMUsdng the Indians t^ 



INDLAN TITLES. 

*^ The following opinion was given by an eminent 
Lawyer, in a case stated to him relative to the nature 
of Indian titles to their lands : — 

** The case stated must be examined and considerad 
with reference to certain established principles, the oiC- 
ginal foundation of which is now no longer open to 
inquiry. The European settlers of this country, claimed 
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to have a right to appropriate it to tbemflelves, and the 
mildest and least exceptionable form in which they exer. 
dsed that right, was to treat the aboriginal inhabitants 
as entitled to a limited or qualified property, a right to 
occupy and enjoy, under certain modifications, but with 
no power to convey, nor, indeed, to do any other acts of 
ownership. The right of soil, or the absolute property, 
and the jurisdiction over it, were, in the mean time, 
deemed to belong to the Sovereign, or Strte, under whose 
authority the discovery and settlement were made, and to 
the Grantees of such Sovereign or State. The interest 
in the soil carried with it the right to buy ofi^, or other- 
wise remove, the incumbrance, which right, as respected 
the Sovereign or State, was, of course, full and absolute, 
but as respected individuals, was subject to such restric- 
tions as might be thought fit to be imposed, either by 
general legislation, or by terms annexed to the respective 
grants. 

" It resulted, necessarily, from this view of the sub- 
ject, and I presume it may be considered as a general 
principle adopted and acted upon, if not uniformly, at 
least very extensively, in the Britisli colonies and posses- 
sions in North America, that no title could be derived to 
individuals, merely by purchase from the Indians. A 
title to the soil could not be acquired, because, according 
to the theory adopted, the soil was not theirs ; and a 
title could not be acquired to the occupation and enjoy- 
ment, because these were regarded as personal privileges, 
or rather privileges of the nation or tribe in possession, 
and were not permitted to be transferred. 

" At the revolution, the rights of territory and juris- 
diction, which belonged to the foreign Sovereign, and 
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mich aofvereign rights as had been granted by him to 
individuals or bodies, became vested in the States of the 
Union, within whose limits the territory lay. 

*< Individual rights, previously vested, were, on the 
contrary, respected and preserved ; or, (as was, perhaps^ 
the case in some instances,) where they were seemingly 
blended with certain sovereign powers, or powers too 
extensive to be held by individuals, were made the subject 
of an equitable commutation. 

** Among the rights which thus became vested in the 
States, was the sovereign authority over the lands inha- 
bited by the Indians within their bounds, and not yet 
become the subject c{ individual ownership or claim. It 
comprehended the right of 8(m1, the jurisdiction, and the 
exclusive authority to purchase, or otherwise extinguish 
the qualified property of the Indians. This right was 
transferable to individuals, in the manner the State might 
deem best, and when so transferred was commonly called 
a right of pre-emption. The transfer, or grant, in what- 
ever form, was usually accompanied with a condition, 
either expressed or understood, which required for the 
validity of the purchase from the Indians, that it should 
be made under the authority and with the sanction of 
some person or persons appointed by the State ; and as 
these purchases were made from the tribe, or nation, and 
not from individuals, they have most commonly been 
made by treaty. 

** The right of preemption, then, when granted to an 
individual, was a right to the soil, subject only to the 
occupation by the Indians, and to become absolute, so 
as to entitle him to possession, when that should be extin- 
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guiahed. It is dour, thtt fuch a grant would creirtff « 
vested interest, in the individual, which oould not righu 
fully be divested or impaired, without his own ccnseBt, 
or by such acts of le^lation as are competent to eflbft 
any other vested interest 

^ These general views are, in some measure, iqipliodik 
to all the questions proposed, and I bdieve them to be 
in coincidence with the opinion expressed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case (tf Fletcher v. Pedt 
(6 Cranch 87. 141—2.) 

<< I am of ofnnion, that — — — (naming an Indian 
tribe,) did not acquire any legal right in the lands pur- 
chased by them from the (h&ce naming another Indiaa 
tribe,) and of course that no legal title can be acquired 
by purchase frcnn them. The tribe who sold had no 
power to sell. The constitution of the State of ( ) 

expressly prohibits a sale, and the general principles 
before adverted to, which no doubt were in the view of 
those who framed the constitutioTi, lead to the same result 
Regarding the sales as merely void, as a nullity, produc- 
ing no legal consequences, it cannot, I think, be consi- 
dered as working a forfeiture,'" &c. 

Vatfelfi* Opinion on Indian Titles. 

"Vattels^ opinion on this subject, is, that a nation, merely 
by taking possession of a country, acquires, by this act, 
a title to " no more than it is able to people or culti- 
vate.'" — ** The law of nations only acknowledges the 
property and sovereignty of a nation over uninhabited 
countries, of which they shall really, and, in fact, take 
possession, in which they shall form settlements or of 
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mhuih they shall make actual ase.^ ^ A nalion may 
lawfully take posseMidii of a part of a vast country, in 
which are found none but erratic nationi, incapable, by 
the wnallness of their numbers, to people the whole.^— • 
^ The earth belongs to the human race in general, and 
was designed to furnish it with subsistence: if each 
nation had resolved, from the beginning, to appropriate 
to itself a vast country, that the people might live only 
by hunting, fishing, and wild fruits, our gkht would not 
be sufBdent to maintain a tenth part of its present inha- 
bitants. People have not, then, deviated from the views 
of nature in confining the Indians within narrow limits. 
However, we cannot help praising the moderation of the 
English Puritans, the first settkrs in New England; 
who, notwitjistanding their being furnished with a charter 
from their sovereign, purchased (tf the Indians the land 
they resolved to cultivate. This laudable example was 
followed by Mr. William Penn, who planted the colony 
of Quakers in Pennsylvania.^ 

Opinion of Han. J. Q. Jdam, E9q. on Indian THile9. 

** There are moralists, who have questioned the ri^t 
of the Europeans to intrude upon the possessbns of the 
aboriginals in any case, and under any limitations what> 
soever. But liave they maturely considered the whole 
subject ? The Indian right of possession itself stands, 
with r^;ard to the greatest part of the country, upon a 
questionable foundation. Their cultivated fields ; .their 
constructed habitations ; a space of ample sufficiency for 
their subsistence, and whatever they had annexed to 
themselves by personal labour, was undoubtedly, by 
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the laws of nature, theirs. But what b the right of a 
huntsman to the forest ci a thousand miles over, which 
he has accidentally ranged in quest of prey ? Shall the 
liberal bounties of Providence to the race of man be 
monopolized by one of ten thousand for whom they were 
created? Shidl the exuberant bosom of the oommon 
mother, amply adequate to the nourishment of miUioiii, 
be claimed exclusively by a few hundreds of her offspring? 
Shall the lordly savage not only disdain the virtues and 
enjojnodents of civilization himself, but shall he control 
the civihzation of a world ? Shall he forbid the wilderness 
to blossom like the rose ? Shall he forbid the oaks of 
the forest to fall before the axe of industry, and rise 
again, transformed into the habitations of ease and ele- 
gance ? Shall he doom an immense r^on of the globe 
to perpetual desolation, and to hear the bowlings of the 
tiger and the wolf, silence for ever the voice of human 
gladness ? Shall the fields and the vallies, which a bene- 
ficent God has framed to teem with the life of innumer- 
able multitudes, be condemned to everlasting barrenness ? 
Shall the mighty rivers, jwured out by the hands of 
nature, as channels of connnunication between numerous 
nations, roll their waters in sullen silence, and eternal 
solitude to the deep ? Have hundreds of commodious 
harlK)urs, a thousand leagues of a>ast, and a lx)undless 
ocean, been spread in the front of this land, and shall 
every puqwse of utility to which they could apply, be 
prohibited by the tenant of the woods ?"" 
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Indian Titks.'-J. Q. Adams' Pleoj before the Supreme 

Court of the United States. 

" What is the Indian Title? It is mere occupancy 
for the purpose of hunting. It is not like our tenures; 
they have no idea of a title to the soil itself. It is overrun 
by them, rather than inhabited. It is not a true and 
legal possession. Vattel, b. 1. § 81 p. 37* and § 209, b. 2. 
p. 96. Montesquieu, b. 18. c. 12. Smith's Wealth of 
Nations, b. 5. c. 1. It is a right not to be transferredy 
but extinguished. It is a right regulated by treaties, 
not by deeds of conveyance. It depends upon the law 
of nations, not upon municipal right^ — ^Fletcher v. Peck 
Cranch. VoL 6. p. 121. 

Decision of the S. Court of the United States, on the 

subject of Indian Titles. 

^^ The majority of the Court is of opinion, that the 
nature of the Indian Title, which is certainly to be 
reqpected by all Courts, until it be Intimately extin- 
guished, is not such as to be absolutely repugnant to 
seiun in fee on the part of the State.^ — ibid 143. 

" See also the opinions on this subject, of the Commis- 
sioners at the Treaty of Ghent — ^Amer^ State Papers— 
1812 to 1815. Vol. 9. p. 389 to 425. 

<< The recognition of a boundary,^ say. the American 
Commissioners, ^^ gives up to the nation in whose behalf 
it was made, all the Indian tribes and countries within 
that boundary. It was on this principle that the under- 
signed have confidently relied on the Treaty of 1783, 
which fixed and recognized the boundaries of the Unit^ 
VOL. IL 2d 




States, without making any reservation respecting t 
Indian tribes." — ibid. p. 424. 



Cmistitution and Offu'em of a Society for protnottng tit 
general tceifnn of the Indian Tribes i» the Utultd 
States. J 

PREAIIBLE. ■ 

" Whereas the publie attention lias heen recently j 
.svakened, and turned with pecuhar interest, to the c^^^l- 
ization of the Indian Tribes within the United States, 
and it has hence become necessary to investigate the 
liistory, character, and actual condition of these tribes. 
And whereas the lebour of a full, exten.sive, and accinule 
survey of this wiide-spread and inlerL-sting field, is too 
great for iiiiiividual effort i Therefore, for the purpose 
of combining the wisdom, the talraits, and active toapet 
of then of infoTmation, qualified and inclined to O^ige 
in this benevolent work, and directing them to the ud 
and support of those, whose office requires that they taie 
the lead in acconiplishing it, a Society has been formed 
and organized under the following 

CONSTITUTION. 
, " 1. The name of this Association shall be, ' The 
American Society fur promoting the* civilization and 
general improvement of tlie Indian Tribes within the 
United States.' " 

" 2. The special objects of this Society shall be, to 
secure for these tribes instruction in all branches of know- 
ledge, suited to their capacities and condition ; and for 
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this purpofle, to ascertain the character and strength of 
thdu* moral and intellectual powers, and their dispositions 
to receive instruction : to examine into their origin, his- 
tory, memorials, antiquities, traditions, governments, 
customs, manners, Uws, languages, and reli^ons ; into 
their diseases, remedies, and manner of applying them ; 
— also, into the efforts which have been already made for 
meliorating their condition, and the results of those 
efforts, and where they have failed, the causes of failive : 
to ascertain the number and names of the tribes, their 
places of residence, the extent, soil, and climate, of their 
respective territories, the stations where education fami- 
Ues may be most advantageously located, and to suggest 
whatever means may be employed for their improvement. 
Other objects of the Society shall be, to obtain a know- 
ledge of the geography, mineralogy, geology, natural 
history, &c. of the Indian country ; to collect specimens 
in all these branches of science, for the purpose of form- 
ing a Cabinet for the use of the Government of the 
United States : Also, to select suitable spots \fi the Indian 
country, for making experimental farms in the immediate 
view of Indians, on which to cultivate the different kinds 
of grains, grasses, trees, plants, roots, and other garden 
vegetables, adapted to the various soils and cUmates of 
the aforesaid country ; to introduce the best breeds of 
I domestic animals, and feathered fowls. And generally, 
to do all other things, which such a Society can do, to 
accomplish its grand object, the Cjvilization of the 
Indians.^ 



^ 




Hon. John Adams, 
Hon. Thomas JeFFEBaoK, 
Hon. Jamks Madison, 
Ziite succeanve Presidents of the United States. 



Tht TkbTkbuduit of At XJimw/B SvAna, 

Tbe Hon. Tax Ssobbtabt or-ftrAnt^ ■ ■ 

The £[oa. Thb Seoketaet ot tbx Tkcudbt, 

TTie Htm The SECEEXAttv of Wab, 

The Hon. The Secr£taby of the Nav^-, 

The Hon. The Judges of the Sdpbehe Codbt of tub 

United States, 
Their Excellencies, the Govebkobb of thk sevxbal 

States and Tbrbitobieb, comprised in the Natioiwl 

Union. 



7^ Education of Indian Females, and Inte rmat i ia ge$ 
bettneen Indians and White people. 

" I connect these subjects, becauBe, in oHitemplatiiigthe 
latter, the former should be kept in view. While I 
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remain in their present state, the minds of civilized people 
must revolt at the idea of intermarrying with them. It 
is natural, and decent, that it should be so. Intermar- 
riages, however, in the present state of the Indians, or 
that which amounts to the same thing, have taken place 
to a great extent, and this, too, by many men of respec- 
table talents and standing in sodety. * More than half 
the Cherokee nation, a large part of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, and I may add, indeed, of all other tribes 
with whom the whites have had intercourse, are of mixed 
blood. The offspring of this intercourse, a numerous 
body, are of promising talents and appearance. Their 
complexion is nearly that of the white population. They 
require only edttcation^ and the enjoyment of our privi- 
I^es, to make them a valuable portion of our citizens. 
Let this education, then, be given them, particularly to 
the female Indians. 

'< It is essential to the success of the project of the 
Government, that the female character among our native 
tribes, be raised from its present degraded state, to its 
proper rank and influence. This should be a primary 
object with the instructors of Indians. By educating 
female children, they will become prepared, in turn, to 
educate their own children, to manage their domestic 

• «« Mods. Peniere, an exile from France during her resolution, a man 
of genius and information, who mided four yean among the Indians, a 
careful and intdligent observer of their character, speaks thus, on the 
•abject of incermarriages. ^ Encourage marriages b e t w e e n the whites 
and Indians. The second generation resulting from those alliances, would 
be totally white and beauttfiiL The Indians, in general, are better shaped, 
and more robust, than the whites ; and their birth is as pure and nobhs as 
m»n,*^^M.S. Mtmoir on ike CivmMoiiamqftht Imimm». 
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* • ■ . ■ : 

copoenui with intdligeiioe andprapieljr^ and m thb wijr, 
they will gradually attain their proper ■^■«***™y md 
influence in society. Many namplea exist, to ihcnr ihrt 
all this is practicable. Thus educated, and the manii^ 
institution, in its purity, introduced, the princqial obsta- 
cles to interniannage with fhem would be renioved. Let 
the Indians, therefore^ be tau^t all hnmdbes of know- 
ledge pertaining to ciidlLKed num ; then let intermanisge 
with them become general, «>d the end which the 
Grovemment has in view will be completely attained 
They would then be literaUy of one blood with us, be 
merged in the nation, and saved firom exdnction.*' 



Important Suggestions on the Organizotum of 

Education Families. 

"The following is extracted from an address to the Edu- 
cation Families among the Choctaws, from the Rev. Dr. 
Worcester, while at Mayhew, among the Choctaws, in 
the spring of 1821, shortly before his lamented death : 

^^ Husbandry is a secular business in common life. 
But here husbandry is to be considered in a difPerent 
light. The missionary farm should be regarded as the 
farm of the Lord ; and those who labour here, are to 
labour as for Him, every day, and every hour. All, who 
are thus employed, are as really his servants as the 
missionary. And they should show cheerfulness in this 
labour ; as much so, as if they were labouring for them- 
selves.'* 
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*< The department of husbandry is an important one, 
as a means of supporting the mission. In this respect it 
must become a great resource. The missions must depend 
much upon it The children are to be educated in read- 
ing and writing, and all the arts of civilized life, on mis- 
sionary ground. They are not taught at home. Every 
thing is to be learned here. They are bott\ to be 
instructed and inured to labour. They must be made 
acquainted with husbandry and the labours of the field. 
This is a leading object."^ 



^^ The following incident will show in what light the 
school at Eliot is viewed by the native : — ^ A half-breed 
Choctaw, whose name is M^Curtin, had five children at 
school, and sent a sixth. The school was then full, and 
the sixth could not be received. The missionaries had 
repeatedly been obliged to decline receiving children. 
On the return of his child, the father fell into a passion, 
sent for his other five children, and took them from the 
school. Not long afterwards, the father being absent, an 
uncle of the children, called Captain Cole, hearing that 
Mr. Kingsbury was at Eliot, repaired thither with a peti- 
tion, that the children might be received again. It is a 
custom of the Choctaws, that an uncle is a sort of guar- 
dian to children, even during the life of the father.** ^ 

The following is a copy of Captain Cole^s petition :— 

^^ A-be-ate-up-in-bogue, Jane 6, 1821. 

** Friend and Brother, 

<< I reflect that my nephews and nieces have been 
taken from your care, and the loss of education ^ves me 




I great dissatisfaction of mind. I wish to return the 
boys to your care again. Vour futnction to my request 
will ^vc me much pleasure. The girls, I leave that to 
your own breast, whether you wish to call them to your 
care once more. 

" When they were taken from you, it gave me dissa- 
tisfaction of mind ; but I gave way to the father, as I 
thought it my duty. 

" Should you "be willing to take them, you will please 

to answer me by the first opportunity, and you will oblige 

<* Tour f^iiend aAd BMdw, 

BOBIBT OHJt." 

~ * '^ "W^ "Ofe tniamgoeA, hfOibfy TtipiMt'Out Ut. 

'"fat his nepkewa—ihe low c^ then- eduodkn, iHitk wf. 
• pten much to aflcct hhs. 

Cf^itidn Levi Perry, his x mark 

Tu8-cam-i-ub-by, x 

Tag-le-on-tub-by, x 

A-DO-a^;a, x 

Hi-«-ca-gey, x 

Na^bo-le-ub-by, x 

Che-ccMUi-chub-by, x 

Netb-la-hom-a-diub-by, x 

" What can ^ more clearly show the value, which the 
natives set on education, than the fact, that nine chiefs 
of a large district, should unite in a humble request, that 
children, who had been rashly taken away, mi^t be 
restored agam to the school P The misnonuies agreed 
to recnve the cluldren ag«n ; but they had not returned 
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at the last intelligence. Captain Cole is the chief iqpeakcr 
of the district, in which he resides, and may succeed 
Puck-sha-nub-bee in the government of that district.^ 



*« In Council, Oottinaleh, April 18, 1810. 

<< 1. Be it known this day^ That the various clans 
or tribes which compose the Cherokee Nation, have unan- 
imously passed an act of obUvion for all hves for which 
they have been indebted one to the other, and have mu- 
tually agreed, that after this evenings the aforesaid act 
shall become binding upon every clan or tribe thereof. 

^^ 2. The aforesaid clans or tribes have also agreed, 
that if, in future, any life should be lost without malice 
intended, the innocent aggressor shall not be accounted 
guilty ; and should it so happen, that a brother, forget- 
ting his natural affections, should raise his hands in anger 
and kill his brother, he shall be accounted guilty of 
murder, and suffer accordingly. 

^^ By order of the seven clans, 

TURTLE AT HOME, 

Speaker for the CounciL 
BLACK FOX, 
PATH KILLER, 
TOOCHALAR, 
KEvVCHATALOO, 
BOAT, 
CHULEOA. / 

Charles Hicks, Secretary of the Council.*" 
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"J Letter from Jnhn Ross, Esq. Po^-mastirr, a Cherokee 
Chief,* to Dncid Brown, a Cherokee Youth of Com- 
wali School. 

"Mb. D. Bbown, 

Bourillv, Owrokee Nation, July 13tb. 1S31 

" Dear Sir, — Your'sof the 10th of June last, came to 

tiand a few days since. It ^ves me pleasure to hear that 

you enjoy good health, as well as tho.te of your Cherokee 

finends there ;. but I feel sorry to hear that Mr. John 

" Bidge hM aot ncoTsed fram'Qie diMlMe vitii iAk& be 

. bn been ao kngaffiotod ; ^ «t it ctUM be iOoiCUni 

' fbrnumtoB^imto bim, ' Tale npthT^ bed -ndirA;* 

thenfore Ua'ntiution can only be eDDfidM'tD'HiB^'<tfao 

' b^ the beafing power. 

<< The pampU^ antshung tbfe tetter of Mr. lieftirto 
" a Mend c^ Congreaa, oo Iiii£an dnlizatioi),' wUch die 
Rev. Mr. Westbrook had -tbe goodneM to wnd me, hat 
been received ; for which you will please to return bim 
my sincere thanks. To reflect seriously on the con- 
dition of the Indian Tribes, inhid)iting the continent <^ 

* I believe J. Ron is only a ba)f-breed Imlian. Where thii t> iltt tate, 
it (night alvaya to be atalcd, u there i* an apparent want of nnon'tj. 
In diawiog inferences from the prodiictimu of a half-breed at to lli« capa- 
city of improremeDt poasened by Indiuii in geaermL I believe finnly, 
that the Indiuu are (apable of dviliiation ; but I do not think that (be 
attaiiunenU of those who have derived th«r birth and education from a 
white parent is a proof of it. At all erenti, the reader ahonld not be led 
to mppciee that he is reading the productian of a full-bhioded Indiaa, vhik 
he it, in fact, reading the production of a half.breed. I paniciilulr 
recommend this mggcstioii to the eiUton of wRne of the Americu 
periodical publications, many of whom, though incapable of intentienallf 
miiloding the public in tlie ilighteM degree, may hara inadrnrtaitly 
bUm into the anor to *hkh I have alluded. 
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America, and to ^'eview the miserable fate which has 
befallen and swept into wretchedness and oblivitm the 
numerous Tribes that once inhabited the country border- 
ing on the Atlantic, is enough to make the remnant of 
those Tribes, who are now encompassed by the white 
population, shudder. Yet 1 cannot believe that the 
Indians are doomed to perish in wretchedness, from gene- 
ration to generation, as they are approached by the white 
population, until they shall be annihilated from the face 
of the earth. Surely there are motives and feelings daily 
engendering, in the minds and hearts of fhe dtizens of 
the United States, which have never been heretofore 
pursued, or even felt, by them towards the abori^es of 
this vast continent, The small experiment made by the 
exertions of bene\'olent sorieties, through their faithful 
missionaries, has awakened the American pet^le to a 
sense of what might be done to better the condition of 
the Indian race. Under such circumstances, when the 
Indians are themselves seen to manifest a thirst to reach 
after the blesungs and happiness derivable from civilized 
life, I cannot beUeve that the United States Government 
will still continue to pursue the lukewarm system of 
policy, in her relations with the Indians, as has hitherto 
been adopted, to effect the purpose of removing nation 
after nation of them from the Unds of their fathers into 
the remote wilderness, where their encroachments on the 
hunting grounds of other Tribes has been attended with 
the unhappy consequences of quarrels, wars, and blood- 
shed. — Has not this been the result of the removal of 
part of our own nation to the Arkansaw ? Yes ! the 
uplifted tomahawk is now wielding, and the acalfung- 
kmfe ii unaheathed between the ArkanaawB, Cherokees, 



i 
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and the Osages, for the horrid destruction of esch i 
Let the American people look to the prominent cautn 
which have led to these unhappy consequences, and they 
wdl not fiul to see it, in the system of policy pursued by 
Lcir Government tou-ards those wretched and oppressed 
ople, in removing them from the lands of thnr inhe- 
e, where the boi * heir ancestors liave ntouU 
_ji into dust for ag..* . rqieat, when all these 
imstances are comhined, and taken into serious coiiu- 
n, I hope and trust that the general Government 
^fandon that policy, and adopt a system of ametio- 
»n, under which those remnants of Tribes may flourij.h, 
aoH become happy. As respects our own nation here, I 
could willingly say, that in case the United States deem 
it inexpedient to apply a part of her treasure towards 
promoting our civilization, &c. and would but let us 
remain in the peaceable and quiet possession of our 
.country, that our own ezertioiu, together mth thow cf 
our benevolent mis^onanes and Mends, would, in time, 
testify to the world, that Indians are endowed with moi- 
tal capacity fully adequate to receive the highest branches 
of temporal and spiritual improvements, undw the influ- 
ence* of civilized life. The subject embraces too exteo- 
mve a field for reflection, to be discussed in a hasty letter; 
you will excuse me for wandering therein, as far as 1 
have done. 

" I have no news of moment to cranmunicate. — I was 
at your father's house when your brother's fimeral ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Potter.— Tender my 
best respects to our Cherokee friends at ComwalL 
" Vour's affectionately. 
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Translation of part of the 19ih Psalm into the Muh- 
he-con^nuk language j done at the Cornwall School^ 
under the superintendence of the Rev. John Ser- 
jeantj Missionary. 



1. Neen woh-we-koi-wau-con* 
nun wih-tom-mon-nau-woh neh 
week-chau - nauq - tho- wau - con 
Poh - torn - now - waus ; don neh 
pau - muh-hom-mau- wc-noUeke 
wpon-nooth-ne-kaun wnih-tau- 
nuh-kau-wau-con. 

2. Woh-kom-maun aup-to- 
naun, don tpooh-quon wau-wiht- 
no-waun nooh-tom-mau-wau-con. 

3. Stoh nit-hoh aup-to-nau-wau- 
con een-huh un-neekh-tho-wau- 
con neh au-ton-nih stoh ptow- 
weu-mooq. 

4. Wtoh-pih-haun-woh pkoch- 
chih au-8o-khaun mau-weh pan- 
paum^h hkey-cke, don neen wtaup- 
to-nau-oon-no-waun pau-chih 
wthq"!! h-key-eke. Whuk-kftU- 
wauk wtuh-tow-waun we-ke-neet 
neen ke-soo-khun. 



1. The heavens de- 
clare the glory of Grod ; 
and the firmament 
sheweth his handy 
work. 



2. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and 
night unto night shew- 
eth knowledge. 

3. There is no 
speech nor language, 
where thdu* voice b 
not heard. 

4. Their line is gone 
out through all the 
earth, and their words 
to the end of the 
world. In them hath 
he set a tabernacle for 
the sun. 
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SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
'< Cassina Lake, the source of the Misfflsnpjn, is stuated 
17 degrees north of the Balize, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and 2ffJ8 miles, pursuing the course of the river. Esd- 
mating the distance to Lake La Beche, its extreme north- 
western inlet at 60 miles, which I conclude to be withm 
bounds, we have a result of 3038 miles, as the entire 
length of this wonderful river, which extends over the 
surface of the earth, in a direct line, more than half the 
distance from the Arctic Circle to the Equator. It is 
also deserving of remark, that its source lies in a re^on 
of almost continual winter, while it enters the ocean under 
the latitude of perpetual verdure. Originating in a 
region of lakes, upon the table land, which throw their 
waters nortli into Hudsotfs Bay, south into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and east into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it pur- 
sues its course to the falls of Peckagama, a distance of 
230 miles, through a low prairie, covered with wild rice, 
rushes, sword-frrass, and other aquatic j)lants. 

" During this distance, it is extremely devious as to 
course and Avidtli, sometimes expanding into small lakes, 
at others narrowing into a channel of alx)ut 80 feet. It 
i.s about 60 feet Avide on its exit from Red Cedar, or 
Cassina Lake, Avith an average depth of two feet. 

''At the falls of Peckagama, the first rock stratum, and 
the first wooded island is seen. Here the river has a fall 
of 20 feet, and from this to the falls of St. Anthonv, a 
distance of 685 miles, exhibits its second characteristic 
division. At the head of the falls of Peckagama, the 
prairies entirely cease, and beloAv a forest of elm, maple, 
birch, oak, and ash, overshadows the stream. 
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^* At the falls of St Anthony, the river has a perpen- 
dicular pitch of 40 feet, and from this to its junction 
with the Missouri, a distance of 843 miles, it is bounded 
by limestone bluffs, which attain various elevations from 
one to four hundred feet, and present a succesmon of the 
most sublime and picturesque views. This forms the 
third characteristic change of the Mississippi. The 
river prdiries cease, and rocky bluffs commence precisely 
at the falls of St. Anthony. 

** The fourth change in the physical aspect of this river 
is at the junction of the Missouri, and this is a total 
and complete one, the character of the Mississippi being 
entirely lost in that of the [Missouri. The latter is, in 
fact, much the largest stream of the two, and carries 
its characteristic appearances into the ocean. The 
waters of the [Mississippi at its confluence with the 
Missouri, are moderately clear, and of a greenish hue ; 
the Missouri is turbid and opake, of a greyish-white 
colour, and during its floods, which happen twice a 
year, communicates, almost instantaneously, to the 
combined stream its predominating qualities. The 
distance from the moutli of the Missouri to the Gulf 
of Mexico, is 1220 miles. This part of tlie river is more 
particularly characterized by snags and sawyers, falling- 
in banks and islands, sand-bars and mud-banks, and a 
channel which is shifted by every flood, and of such 
extreme velocity, that it was formerly thought it could 
not be navigated by vessels propelled with sails. The 
width of the river opposite St. Louis is one mile ; it is 
somewhat less at New Orleans, and still less at its 
cmbochure. A bar at its mouth prevents sliips drawing 
more than 18 feet water from entering.**" — Schoolcraft 




Remarku mi the Ventigea of anrient Cirilixalwn, trkkh 
>■ are found in North America, and on the Tracai of 

F«n Aniat'w Origin, exhibited by the PreaetU Race of 
Indians. 

In the following pagea I le collecled some partico- 
lars on the subject of the vestiges of ancient dvUiza- 
tion in different parts of North America, and of the 
traces of an Asiatic ori^n which are to be found among 
the present race of Indians. I had proposed to digest 
and compress the substance of the large extracts which 
I have made, and which are principally &om the Archa?- 
ologia Americana, Dr. Dwight's Travels, the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science and Art, vol. vii. No. 1, Dr. 
Jarvis's admirable Discourse on the Reli^on trf the 
Indians, Humboldt, and Dr. Clarke. I am, however, 
unwilling on so interesting a subject, and in a case in 
which ima^nation is so apt to esert an undue influence 
to deprive the reader of the opportunity of ftnuung acme 
estimate of the credibility of these statements, byezamift- 
ing the internal evidence of thar authenticity. I am 
also, aware that on a subject of this nature, a general 
outline is far less convindng anil impresave, than par- 
ticular descriptions and minute details. 

The first class of Antiquities which I shall notice, 
comprizes the works which appear to have heea erected 
chiefly for mihtary purposes. 

"On the south ride of Ontario," says Mr. Attwater, 
in a Plater published in the Arclueokjgia Afnyriram, 
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**oBe not fat from Black River, is the furthest in a 
wntb-eaatern directioD on this coa&ieDt One on the 
Chenango River, at Oxford, in the State of -New York, 
is the furthest south, on the eattem ride of the Jlb^ha- 
niea. In travelling towards Lake Erie, in a western 
direction horn the wmks above-mentioned, a few small 
works are occauonally found, espemPy in the Gennessee 
country ; but they are few and small, until we arrive at 
the mouth of Cataraugus Creek, a water of Lake Erie, 
in Cataraugua county, in the State of New Ywk, where 
Govonor Clinton, in his Memoir, &c says, ' A line of 
fmrts commences, extending south upwards of fifty miles, 
and not more than four or five miles apart' There is 
said to be another line of them, parallel to these, which 
generally contains a few acres of ground only, whose 
walls are only a few feet in hoght At Salem, in Ash- 
tabula county, there is one on a hill, which merits a few 
wtvds, though it is a small one compared with others 
further south. The work at Salem, is (xi a hill, neat 
Cooeaught River, if my information be correct, and is 
about three miles from Lake Erie. It is round, having 
two parallel rircular walls, and a ditch betweoi them. 
Through these walls, leading ,into the inclosure, are a 
gateway and a road, exactly like a modem tumjuke, 
descending down the hiU.to the stream, by such a gra- 
dual slope, that a team with a waggon might eauly 
atber ascend or descend it ; and there is no other place 
by which these works could be ^>proacbed, without con- 
nderable difficulty. Within the bounds of this ancient 
enck)sure, the trees which grew there were such as 
denote the richest sent in this country, while thoae grow. 
ing outside of these ruins, were such as denote the poorest 
VOL. II. 3 ■ 
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" I*rooe«Ung Btill to tht; southward, the ajicient wmks 
bcconiL' luurt and more numtvoui, and more tntricstc> 
and of greater size; deuotinj; the ii)crea«e uf iheit 
- authors, ill number, strength, and a better acquainUnce 
with the art of constructing them. At length ne rcadi 
the interesting ones on two branches of the Licking, 
near Newark, in Licking cuimty, Oliia, which, on nany 
accounts, are quite as remn ible as any others in North 
America, or perhaps, in any part of the world. South- 
vardly fn»n the great works on die Licking, four at 
five miles in a north-western direction from Somerset, ii 
an ancient work of stone. Frocee^ng down the A{iu- 
kinguni, to its mouth, at Marietta, are some of the most 
extraordinary ancient works, any where to be found.'' 

" From near Lower Sandusky, I am not inf<»ined ef 
any worthy uf notice, that is, * Forts," until we urive at 
Circlevilie, 26 miles south of Columbus. These are 
Ktuated not far from the junction of Hargus's Cnck 
▼ith the lifter riv^r, which is on tht east nde ef tht 
river, and south aide of the creek. Whe^s the wall of A» 
square fort has been manufactured into brick, the ■waA- 
men found some ashes, calcined stones, slidu, and < 
little vegetable mould, all of which must have beeo ttlaso 
up from the surface of the aurroundiiq^ plain. As. the 
square fort is a perfect squaore,, so the gateways or opeiw 
ings are at equal distances from each other, aod mi • 
right line parallel with the waU. The walls of this wock 
vary a few d^p-ees from north aod south, east and west; 
but not more than the needle varies, and not a few sue* 
TcycPTS have, from this eircumstsnee, been impreascd wiili 
the belief that the authors of these wc»ks weze aequsinltd 
with astronomy. What suijRised me, on mnsurinigllMM 
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forts, was the exact manner in which they had hud ctown 
their circle and square, so that after erery effort, by the 
moat careful survey, to detect some error in their mea- 
surement, we found that it was imposrible, and that the 
measurement was much more correct than it would have 
been, in all probability, had the present inhabitants 
undertaken to construct such a work. Let those consider 
this circumstance, who affect to believe these antiquities 
were raised by the ancestors of the present race of Indians. 

** These works have been examined by the first military 
men now living in the United States, and they have uni- 
formly declared their opinion to be, that they were mili- 
tary works of defence. 

** On Paint Creek Ohio, where probably was once an 
ancient dty of great extent, are some works,* in some 
respects exceeding all others. The nearest of these are 
situated about 11, and the furthest 15 miles, westwardly, 
from the town of Chillicothe. Descending the Scioto to 
its mouth, at Portsmouth, we find an ancient work, which, 
I doubt not,^ was a military one of defence, situated on 
the Kentucky shore, nearly opposite the town of Alexandria. 
The importance of this place, it seems, was duly appre- 
ciated by the people, who, in " olden time^ resided here. 
To their attachment to this part of the countrj', as well 
as the great population which must have been here, are 
we indebted for the striking and numerous traces of a 
once flourisliing settlement 

" The ancient works on the little Miami river have been 

* It is stated by Mr. Nuttall, who visited most of the Andent mnsins, 
dncrilwd in these pagM, that some of the works on Paint Creek are vitri. 
fled erery tenyardiL 
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mudi noticed by those who hare travelled on the nii 
iivki(|i crosses them ; aii^ seveial partial accounts of tflem 
have^ahready been published* But as soyne farther oatice 
of tijtse extraordinary remains of antiquity may be licre 
expe^ed, the aocompanying engraving ^}b g^ven. — ^ee 
Plate I.) " / 

i 

Jfwieni ThtmulL \ 

*< There is another species of ancient works in this oquii. 
try which deserves our notice. They are conical mouods, 
either of earth or stones, which were intended for many 
sacred and important purposes. — 

** They are of various altitudes and dimensions, some 
bmg only four or five feet in height, and ten or twdve 
feet in diameter at their base; whilst others,' as we travel 
to the south, rise to the height of 80 and 90 feet, and 
cover many acres of ground." 

" They are generally, where completed, in the form of a 
cone. Those in the north part of Ohio are inferior in 
size, and fewer in number, than those along the river. 
These mounds are believed to exist, from the rocky 
mountains in the west, to the Alleghanies in the east ; 
from the southern shore of Lake Erie to the Mexican 
Gulf, and though few and small in the north, numerous 
and lofty in the south, yet exhibit proofs of a common 
origin. 

I shall begin with the tumuli on the Muskingum, 
which are not very numerous, nor comparatively inter- 
esting, until we descend to Morgan County, where are 
some on the head waters of Jonathan''s Creek, whose 
bases are formed of well-burnt bricks, between four and 
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five inches •quare. There were found lying oh tbe bricks 
charcoal, cinder^ and pieces of calcined human bones. 
Above them, the mound was compoeed of earth, showing 
that the dead had been burned, in the manner of several 
eastern nations, and the mound raised afterwards. 

"Descending the Muskingum to its mouth, we arrive at 
the celebrated works of Marietta, already noticed, but 
not fuUy described. I^ is with great pleasure, that I 
here avail myself of a oommunipntion from Dr, S, P. 
Hildreth, of Marietta: 

" * In removing the earth, which compoaed an ancaent 
mound in one of the streets of Marietta, on the ma^n 
of the plain, near the fortifications, several curiqua article* 
were discovered the Utter part of June, (1819-) They 
appear to have been buried with the body of the person, 
to whose racanory this mound was erected. 

" ' Lying immediately qvcr, or on t^e findiead of the 
body, were found three huge drcular bosMs, or orna- 
ments for a sword-belt, or • buckler.; they are composed 
of copper, overlaid with a thick plate of ulvcr. The 
fhwts of them are slightly convex^ with a depression, 
like a cup, in the centre, and measure two inches and 
a quarter across the face of eai^. On the back, op- 
ponte the depressed portion, is a copper rivet or nail, 
around which are two separate plates, by which they were 
fiutened to the leather. Two small jneces uf the leather 
were found lying between the plates of one of the bosses; 
they resemble the pkin o( on dd mummy, and seem to 
have been preserved by the salts of the copper. The 
plates of copper are nearly reduced to an oxyde, iw rust. 
The silver looks quite bUck, but is not much corroded, 
.and on rubbing, it becomes quite brilliant Two of these 
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yet entiiet tbe fhM^te li 11111111111 tljlC HiiTi 
dropped m pieoeson Muii6flld||^it|FdBiuV4INh« AMtltU, 
the rivet of one of them-^ls mj>BiKT|iiJirij rf %itfW 
lieiiipy in A fo]end>fe slBte iii(P ftciet'trai^ 'NttArvkflB 
of the brajr wis Hnnid a pHtt'^tf 0tar^'%tiA lf|ii(MMk 
biTebeen the njpp^ p«rt dT « MdiA^^^ 
indiei in Ien|gtli^ mio two iniHlifS' iki'itfihwitiiy' HbhA twHi 
one otmbie ; *it Imub no onmnentti jifr figttM^ but Imb iSHi 
kngituSnal ridgesy. wUdi probaUy .corraqpond 1M 
edges, or ridges, of die sword; it'seMU to fmvi lHik 
&8taM to the^icdilMid by tlut«OT 
dfwhiehyetreauininthealvar. * 

' ^* Two or thfte'bKduiB* pieces of ft copper tube iMs 
idso Ibund, fiDed with iron nut These 'pieee% ftom tiiSr 
tt^jpesnuioey compdssd the'Iowcr end of uhfe 'iUMfftp^ 
nesr the point of the sword. No sign of the swMl kstf 
%ns disooveswd, except the stppetnMce of rust abife- 
mentioned. 

•* * Near the feet was-found a piece of capper, weighing 
three ounces. From its shape, it appears to have been 
used as a plumb, or for an ornament, as near one of the 
ends is a circular crease, or groove, for tjing a thread; 
it is round, two inches and a half in length, one inch in 
diameter at the centre, and half an inch at each end. It 
is composed of small pieces of native copper, pounded 
together ; and in the cracks between the pieces are stuck 
several pieces of silver ; one nearly the aze of a four- 
penny piece, or half a dime* This copper ornament was 
covered with a coat of green rust, and is considerably 
corroded. A piece of red ochre, or paint, and a piece of 
iron ore, which has the appearance of having been par- 
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tially vitrified, or melted, were also found. The ore is 
atxNit the specific gravity of pure iron. 

" ' The bodj of the penoo here buried, waa laid on 
the surface of the eaitli, with his face upward, and his 
fleet pointing to the nodji-eaBt, and bead to the south- 
west . From the eppeor^ce of several pieces of char- 
ooal, and bits of partially burnt foMl coal, and the black 
colour of the earth, it would seem that the fiineral obse- 
quies bad been celebrated by fire ; and while the ashes 
were yet hot and smoking, a circle of thin flat stcmes had 
been laid around and over the body. The drcular cover- 
iag is about eight feet in diameter, and die stones yet 
look bUck, as if stained by fire and smoke. This circle 
of stones seeniB to have been the oucleuB oo which ^e 
mouad was formed, as immediately over them is heaped 
^e common earth of the adjacent plun, composed of a 
clayey sand and coarse gn^veL This mound must ori- 
l^lly have been about ten feet hi^, and 30 feet in 
diameter at it« base. At the time of opening it, the 
height was nz feet, and diameter between 30 and 40. It 
has every appearance of being as old as any in the n«gfa- 
bourfaood, and was, at the first settlement of Marietta, 
covered with lai^ trees, the renuuns of whose roots were 
yet apparent in dig^ng away the earth. It also seema 
to have been made for this single peivonage, as the 
remains of one skeleton only were discovered. The boxes 
were much decayed, and many of them crumbled to dust 
m exposure to the air. From the length of some of thmi, 
it is supposed the person was about nx feet in height 

" ' Nothing unusual wasdiacovered in their form, except 
that that of the skull wertf uncommonly tliick. The 
a of the sMiund on high ground, near the margin 



of the plain, and the porous quality of the earth, are 
adtnirahly calculated to preserve any perishable fiubstance 
from the certain decay which would attend it in many 
other situations. To these circumstances, is attributed 
the tolerable state of presen-ation in which several of the 
articles above described were found, after la}-ing in the 
earth for several centuries. We say ccututies, from the 
&ct, that trees were foi rowing on those onciail 

wm-ks, whose ages were ascertained to amount to between 
400 and 500 years each, by counting the concentric 
circles in the stumps after the trees were cut dowu ; and 
on the ground, beadea them, were otlier trees in a stale 
of decay, thai appeared to have fallen from old age. Of 
what language, or of what nation were this mighty race, 
that once inhabited the territory watered by the Ohio, 
remaUis yet a mystery, too great for the most learned to 
unravel. 

**' But from irfaat we lurtcwdiafdMB- wmIe%>^ 
must have had aome aoquaintance witfe the arts and 
sciences. 'Hiey have left us perfect specimens cf ciidea, 
■quBKs, fKtagons, and parallet linea, <m a grand and 
noble' scale. And unless it can ba proved that they had 
intercourse with Axr or £iut>pe, we noir see that they 
poisessed the art c^ working in metals." ' 

*' I have alao bem told &om good authwity, that an 
wnament, composed of very pure gold, something similar 
to &04e found here, was discovered a few years siDce in 
Boss Gpunty, near ChiUicodie, lying in the pahn at a 
skeleton's hand, in a small mound. This curiomty* I am 
told, is in the Museum at PhiladeljrfiisA— 

" As we still descend the Scioto, throu^-« moat fertile 
re^on of country, mounds, and other andcBt work* 
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frequently appear, until we arrive at Cirdeville^ S!6 miles 
south ci Columbus, where are to be seen some of the 
most interesting antiquities -anjrwhere to be found. 

^^The works have been noticed, but the mounds remain 
to be described. Of these, there were several which the 
ruthless hand of man is destroying. Near the cmtre of 
the round fort, was a tumulus of earth, about ten feet in 
height, and several rods in diameter at its base. On its 
eastern side, and extending six rods from it, was a semi- 
circular pavement, composed of pebbles, such as are 
now found in the bed of the Scioto river, from whence 
they appear to have been brought. 

^^ The summit of this tumidus was nearly 30 feet in 
diameter, and there was a raised way to it, leading from 
the east, Uke a modem turnpike. The summit was level. 
The outline of the semicircular pavement and the walk is 
still disceraible.— »The earth composing this mound was en- 
tirely removed several years since. The writer was pre- 
sent at its removal, and carefully examined the contents. 

^^ It contained, 

*^ 1. Two human skeletons, Ijring on what had been the 
original surface of the earth. 

^^ 2. A great quantity of arrow heads, some of which 
were so large, as to induce a belief that they were used 
for spear-heads. 

■ 

^^3. The handle either of a small sword or a large knife, 
made of an elk^s horn ; around the end where the blade 
had been inserted, was a ferule of silver, which, though 
black, was not much injured by time. Thou{^ the 
handle showed Ae hole wl^ere the blade had been inserted, 
yet no iron was found, but an oxyde rosiained, of similar 
shape and sise. 
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** 4. Chvcoal umI wood ad 
lay, whkji were surruuodei] b 
liiirnt. The skt'lctoii appe«rc<l to have been liurnt il 
larfre aitd very hot fire, which had almost consumt-d tht i 
boties of thf deceased. This skeleton was dcptnited J 
little to the south of the centre of the lumulut; aadf | 
ahout ^ feet to the north of it, was another, with wtu 
were, 

" 5- A larfp? mirror, aliuut three feet in length* 
foot Slid a half in breadth, and onr inch and a haif is 
thii-knuas. Thi»> mimu' was of isiiiglos*, (mica membra- 
}uwea,) and on it, 

"6. A plate uf iron, which had bcconiean oxyde; but 
before it wa» disturbed by the spade, resembled « plat> 
of cast iron. The mirrw answered the purpose very 
well for which it was inter.dinl. Thiin skeleton had alat 
bcvn burned like tiie fonner, aud lay on charcoal and ■ 
Uflwitlilrili ninntitji nf Trnnil MJinl -Ayw««f *«jrii' 
nr H in By posaesnsD, as «dl w a pime of a brii^ 
taken from the spot at the time. 

" The knife, or sword handle, was sent to A(r. Feale^i 
Uuseum, at Philadelphia. 

**■ To the south-west of this tumulus, about forty rods 
from it, is BDother, mate than ninety feet in ba^t 
It stands on a large hill, which appears to \te artifidaL 
This must have been the common cemetery, as it cod- 
tains sn immense number of human skekttms, of all 
aies and ages. 

** T^ skeletons are hud honKmtally, with their heacia 
generafiy tovards the centre, and die feet towards die 
outade of the tumulus. A considnable part of this 
work still stands uninjured, except by time. In it bsrc 
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been found, besides these skeletons, stooe axe* and 
knivcR, and several oniBnients, mth holes through them, 
by means oT which, with a cord pasang throuf^ these 
peforadons, they could be worn by thor owdou— 

" Five miles and a half iram ChiUicothe, on PaintCreek, 
are some yery interesting works of antiquity. The ares 
of the largest enck)sure contuns about one hundred and 
ten acres. On the north-east and west nde of it, is a 
wall, with an entrenchment, or ditch, on its outside. It 
is generally twelve feet froin the bottom to the siuninit 
of the wall, which ib of earth. The ditch is about 
twenty feet wide, and the base of the wall the tain& 
There is no ditch oa the side next the riv^. The small 
work, on the east side, omtains sixteen acres, and the 
walla are like those of the larg^ work, but there is no 
ditdL Tlie largest circular work, which consists of a 
wall and ditch, like those already described, -is a sacred 
enclosure, including within it m mounds, which have 
been used as cemeteries. — The immense labour, and the 
numerous cemeteries filled with human bones, denote a 
vast population near this spot in ancient times.— 

" The < Big Grave,* as it is called, stands about half- 
way between the two creeks, (near Wbeding) and about 
(Wic^fourth of a mile from the river. It ia cerfaunly one 
of the most august monuments of rentote antiquity any 
where to be found, ha circumference, at the base, is 
three hundred yards; its diameter, erf course, one hun- 
dred. Its altitude, from measurement, is ninety feet ; 
and its diameter, at the summit, is forty-five feet The 
centre, at the summit, appears to have sunk several feet, 
•o as to form a small kind of amphitheatre. The rim 
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encloaiog this amphitheatre, ia seven or eight feet in 
thickness. 

" This loity and venerable tumulus has been mt far 
opened, as to as<:ertain that it contains many thousands 
of human skeletons, but no farther.'"' — 

"Following the rivur Ohio downwards, the muunds 
appear on both aides, erected uniformly on the hi^nt 
alluvions along that strea hose at Marietta, Ports- 

mouth, and Cinuinnati, are noticed elsewhere. Their 
numbers increase all the way to the Mississippi, on which 
river they assume the largest size. Not having sur*'eyed 
them, we shell use the description of Mr. Brackenridge, 
who has devoted great attention to them. With his 
discriminating powers of mind the public are acquainted. 

" ' Thcso tumuli, as well as the fortifications, are to be 
found at the junction of all the rivers, along the Miaajs- 
flippi, in the most eligible positions for towns, aad in the 
most extensive bodies of fertile land. Their number 
exceeds, perti^M, three thousand ; the moaUeat not len 
than twenty feet in height, aud one hundred in diameter, 
at the base. Thnr great number, and the astmidiiif 
siie of some of them, may be if^arded as ftmushin^ 
with other drcumstances, evidences of thar andqui^. 
I have been sometimes induced to think, that, it the 
poiod when these were constructed, there was a popu- 
lation as numerous as that wUch once animated the 
borders of the Nile, cm- of the Euphrates, or of Mcodco. 
The most numerous, as well as the most cmndermble of 
these remains, an found predsdy in those parts t^ tbe 
country where the traces of a numerous population mi|^ 
be looked for, viz. tnmi the mouth of the Ohio^ on tbe 
east side of the river, to the lUinoa rimr, and on die 
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west nde from the St Francis to the MissourL I am 
perfectly satisfied that cities, similar to those of ancient 
Mexico, of several hundred thousand souls, have existed 
in this country.*^ 

*' Nearly opponte St Louis, there are traces of two 
such cities, in the distance of five miles. They are 
ntuated on the Cahokia, which crosses the American 
bottom oppomte St Louis. One of the mounds is eight 
hundred yards in circumference at the base, (the exact 
size of the pyramid of Asychis,) and one hundred feet 
in hdght Mr. Brackenridge noticed a mound at New 
Madrid, of three hundred and fifty feet in diameter at 
the base. Other large ones are at the following places, 
viz. at St Louis, one with two stages, another with three';;^ 
at the mouth of the Missouri ; at the mouth of Cahokia 
river, in two groups ; twenty miles below, two groups 
also, but the mounds of a smaller size ; on the bank of a 
lake formerly the bed of the river, at the mouth of 
Marameck, St Grenevieve; one near Washington, 
Mississippi State, of one hundred and forty-six feet in 
height; at Baton Rouge, and on the Bayou Manshac; 
one of the mounds near the lake is composed chiefly of 
shells. The inhabitants have taken away great quantities 
of them for lime. 

** The mound on Black River, has two stages and a 
group around. At each of the above places, there are 
groups of mounds, and there was probably once a city. 
Mr. Brackenridge thinks, that the largest city belonging 
to this people, was situated between the Ohio, Missis* 
si{qpi, Missouri, and Illin(ns. On the plains between the 
Arkansaw and St Francis, there are several very large 
mounds. Thus» it will be seen, that these remains, which 
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were so few and small along the northern lakes, are more 
and more numcrons as we travel in a south-wratcm 
direction, until we reach the MiKsissippi, where they are 
lofty and magnificent. Those works nimilar to the 
teocalli of Mexico, by the Spaniards called * Adora> 
torios,' are not found north of the mound at Circleville, 
on the Scioto ; or at least I have seen none of them. 
They arc very common and lofty it seems on the Af iisis. 
Bippi River. An obscniog- eye can easily mark, in these 
works, the progress of their authors, from the lakes to 
the valley of the Mississippi ; thence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and round it, through Texas, into New Hfexioo, 
and into South America. Their increased numbers as 
they proceeded, are evident ; while the articles found in 
and near these works, show, also, the progressive im- 
proreHient of the arts among tho^ who erected them. 

Ptaren of Dirersion. 

By jdaces <^ diverwn, we maau mt those with 
which moonda are canmected; the latter evidently 
were intended for the cddbnttioa of aolmiB game^ 
ktfltitutcd in honour of the dead. The works we 
speak of under this head, are either round, like tbs small 
one, a dtort distance north <^ the sqaue f(Ht at Circle- 
ville, or they consist of two k»^ parallel roads, resem- 
blkig, in ahnofit all reelects, two turnpike rnide. The 
circular ones, thou^ frequently, nsy generally, fbtmd 
in the vicinity of a great population in those days, com 
■iat o^' earth, raised buta few feet, by the aid of art, 
bke a-modem tumpike-rsad,^ two rodb or mcHe in. width, 
llion^ sonetines less tlias caev beiog tlie hi^bat is-tlM 
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omtre, and gntduallj deacending tomnU the outnle. 
This road is perfectly amoothed by art la the eoitr^ 
the earth has a gentle and regular rise. The ohJong 
figure aanexed, Plate S, ia a represmtation at « great 
number of umikr vorks, in varioua parts of this country. 
There are three such works between CircleviUe and Chil- 
licothe, through which the jH^sent road passes. 

" If these worlcs were not places of diver«on, I cannot 
surmise for what purpose they were raised by their 
authors. They were of no ose as places of dc£enc& 
If intended for w(»^ip, or the celebration of gune^ 
near the tombs aC thnr ancesttws or dieftains, ^hy are 
they not connected with the mounds, instead of bnng 
uniformly placed at a distance from them P The num. 
ber of such works, in various parts of the country, 
cspetoally on the Scioto, Ohio, Kenhawa, Big Sandy 
Rirers, &c. is consderable. They are to similar in 
structure, appearance, and situation, that the inference I 
draw from these circumstances, is, that they were raJsed 
for nmilar purposes. Some persona have not failed to 
call them * roads ; ' but if so, why are they always un- 
connected with other works? and why are they ooa- 
structed nther circular or in two long parallel lines^ and 
these agun connected at the ends ?^^ 

Dr. Clarke, in descrilnng the country between St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow, remarks, " Cmucal moundi 
of earthen tumuli occur very frequently.'" Agmn, 
''Throughout the whole of this country, (between Woero- 
nit< and Paulovsky,) are seen diqiersed over immense 
pluos, mounds of earth, covered with a fine turf, the 

' jlnwaMr. — Arc^mltgia jlmtriM» a . 
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sepulchres of the ancient world, common to oltnost every 
babitable country. — They seem to mark the prwgress uf 
population, in the first ages after the dispersion, rising 
wherever the posterity of Noah came. Whether under 
the form of a mound in Scandinavia aud Russia, a barrow 
in England, a calm in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, or 
those heaps which the modern Greeks and Turks call 
Tepe ; lastly, in the more :ial shape of a pj-ramid in 

Egypt, they have universally the same origin. They 
present the simplest and sublimes! monuments .which anv 
generation could raise over the bodies of their progeni- 
tors : calculated for almost endless duration, and speak- 
ing a language more impressive than the most studied 
epitaph upon Parian marble.* 

Mr. Attwatcr, remarking on Dr. Clarke's description 
of some of the mounds in Rusua, observes, " Who ever 
described n-ith more accuracy, that species of mounds of 
cvthiaCMuiV wludi wepe^MdMCMntawk Unknwv 
knew to the contrary, who of us, in Oluo, would ever 
inspect that Dr. Clarke waa not deacribing with fidelity 
our Western mounds ?" 

Those more artificial gigantic structures in the Old 
World, which served as temples ss well as tranbe, xppeu 
to be common to both hemispheres. It is observed faj 
Humboldt, " When we connder in the same point of 
view, the pyramidical monuments of Egypt, of Asa, 
and of the New Ccmtinent, we see, that though thdr 
form is alike, their destinaticai ii altogether diflerent. 
The group cJ pyramids at Ghisa, and at Sakhan, in 
Egypt; the triangular pyramid of the Queen of the 
Scythians, Zarina, which was a stadium high, and three 
in drcum&KQce, and iHueh was decorated with « ooIoihI 
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figure ; the fourteen Etruacan pyramids, which are said 
to have been enclosed in the labyrinth of King Por- 
senna, at Clusium, were reared to serve as the sepulchres 
of the iUustrious dead. Nothing is more natural to men, 
than to commemorate the spot where rest the ashes of 
those whose memory they cherish; whether it be, as 
in the infancy of the race, by simple mounds of earth, 
or in later periods, by the towering height of the tumulus. 
Those of the Chinese and of Thibet, have only a few 
metres of elevation. Farther to the west, the dimen^ons 
increase ; the tumulus of the king Alyattes, father of 
Croesus, in Lydia, was six stadia ; and that of Ninus 
was more tlian ten stadia in diameter. In the north of 
Europe, the sepulchres of the Scandinavian king, Gror- 
mus, and the queen Daneboda, covered with mounds of 
earth, are three hundred metres broad, and more than 
thirty high. We meet with these tumuli in both hemis- 
pheres; in Virginia and in Canada,as well as in Peru, where 
numerous galleries, built with stone, and communicating 
with each other by shafts, fill up the interior of the 
huacaSf or artificial hills. In Asia, these rustic monu- 
ments have been decorated with the refinements of 
eastern luxury, while their primitive forms have been 
preserved. The tombs of Pergamus are cones of earth, 
raised on a circular wall, which seems to have been 
encased with marble.^ 

« The Teocallis, or Mexican pyramids, were, at once, 
temples and tombs. We have already observed, that 
the plain, on which were built the houses of the Sun and 
of the Moon, at Teotihuaca, is called the Path of ike 
Dead ; but the essential and prindpal part of a Teocalli, 
was the chapel, the naoa at the top of the edifice. In 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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the infancy of civilization, high places were chosen by 
the people, to offer sacrifices to the gods. The first 
altars, the first temples, were erected on mount^uns ; and 
when these mountains were isolated, the worshippers 
delighted in the toil of shaping them into regular forms, 
cutting them by stories, and making stairs to reach the 
summit more easily. Both continents afford numoxius 
examples of these hills divided into terraces, and sup- 
ported by walls of brick or stone. The TeocaUis appear 
to me to be merely artificial hills, raised in the midst of 
a pl^n, and intended to serve as a basis to the altars. 
What more sublime and awful, than a sacrifice that is 
offered in the sight of an assembled nation ! The pagods 
of Indostan have nothing in common with the Mex- 
ican temples. That of Tanjore, of which Mr. Daniell 
has given beautiful drawings, is a tower with several 
stories, but the aJtar is not at the top of the monument'^ 

" The pyramid of Bel was, at once, the temple and 
tomb of this god. Strabo does not speak of this monu- 
ment as a temple, he simply ealls it the tomb of Belu<. 
In Arcadia, the tumulus x^y^oL, which contained the ashes 
of Calisto, bore on its top a temple of Diana. Pausa- 
nias describes it as a cone, made by the hands of men, 
and long covered with vegetation. This is a verv 
remarkable monument, in which the temple is onlv an 
incidental decoration ; it serves, if we may use the 
expression, as an intermediary- step between the pyramid > 
of Sakhara, and the Mexican TeocaUis.'^ 

In the American Journal of Science and Arts, I 
lately met with a paper on the Celtic Antiquities of 
America, in which the author, Mr. Fincli, attempts to 
sliow, that examples of the fine species of monuments 
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which the Scythians erected in different parts of the 
world, arc to be found in America. These different 
monuments are, 1. Cromlechs; 2, Stones of memorial 
or sacrifice; 3d, Circles of memorial; 4th, Rocking- 
stones; 5th, Tumuli, or Barrows. The following es- 
tractacomprizcaomcofthe examples which he has adduced 
in support of Iiis opinion. 

*' 1st. Crondeelta. — On my arrival in this country, I 
thought I had left the land of Celts and Druids far 
bcbiod me ; and great was my astonishment, on a perusal 
<^ Silliraan's Philosophical Journal, when I read, in the 
second volume, page 200, the description of a most noble 
cromlech ; although the writer, the Rev. Elias Corne- 
lius, is evidently not aware of the valuable retic of 
antiquity which he has described. It is mentioned by 
that gentlemen, on account of a geological fact supposed 
to be connected with it ; die highest stone is of granite, 
and the pillars which support it are of primitive lime- 
stone, which is, therefore, supposed to be of equal age 
with the granite almvc ; but, in fact, it is a magnificent 
cromlech, and the most ancient and venerable monument 
which America possesses; and establishes a ccHnmon 
origin between the Aborigines, who erected thu monu- 
ment, and the nations wlio erected similar cromlechs in 
other parts of the world." 

*' It is thus described : * In the town of North Salem, 
and State of New York, is a rock, which, from the sin- 
gularity of its portion, lioa long attracted the nobce of 
tliuse who live in its vicinity ; and being near the public 
road, seldom escapes the notice of the passing traveller 
Although weighing many tons, its breadth b^ng ten 
feet, and greatest cnrcumferaice forty feet, it stands 
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elevated in difFerent parts, from two to five feet above 
the earth, resting its whole weight upon the apices of 
seven small conical pillars. Six of these, with their 
bases either united or contiguous, spring up like an 
irregular group of teeth, and constitute the support of 
one end of the rock. The remaining pillar supports the 
other end, and stands at the lowest part of the surface 
over which the rock is elevated.^ 

" * Notwithstanding the form of the rock is very irr^- 
lar, and its surface uneven, its whole weight is so nicely 
adjusted upon these seven small points, that no external 
force .yet applied, has been sufficient to give it even a 
tremulous motion. There is no mountain or other eleva- 
tion near it, from which the rock could have been 
thrown.' '^ 

*' 2nd. Stones of Memorial or Sacrifice, — Mr.KendaD, 
who travelled in the northern parts of the United States, 
seems to have had a very correct idea of the value of 
these monuments, in a historical point of view ; and 
mentions some of those which occur in Massachusetts. 
He says, ' In different parts of the woods, are six or 
seven masses of stone, on which the few Indians who 
still hover around their ancient possessions, make offer- 
ings ; and, on this account, the name is given them, of 
Sacrifice Rocks. Two of these are on the side of the 
road, leading from Plymouth to Sandwich ; one of them 
is six feet high, the other four, and they are ten or 
twelve feet in length. They differ in notliing as to 
their figure, from the masses of granite and other rocks 
which are scattered over the surface of the surrounding 
country. All that distinguishes them, are the crowns of 
oak and pine branches which they bear ; of which some 
are fresh, others are fading, and the rest decayed." "^ 
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^^ Captiun Smith, in his descriptifon of Virginia, relates, 
^ That the Indians had certain altar-stones, which 
they call Pawcorances; these stand apart from their 
temples, some by their houses, others in their woods 
and wildernesses. As you travel by them, they will 
tell you the cause of their erection, wherein they in- 
struct their children, as their best records of antiquity, 
and sacrifices are offered upon these stones, when they 
return from the wars, from hunting, and upon many 
other occasions/ ^ 

^^ Charlevoix mentions the worship of rocks as one of 
tlie superstitions of the Northern Indians. 

" In Messrs. Lewis and darkens Travels, there are 
noticed several of these rocks. 

" Stone-Idol Creek, on the Missouri, derives its name 
from three rude stones, which the Ricaras, a tribe of 
Indians, worship. Whenever they pass by, they stop 
to make some offering of dress, in order to propitiate 
these sacred deities. On the bank of the Chissetaw 
Creek, is a rock, which is held in great veneration by the 
neighbouring savages, and is visited by parties who go 
to consult it as to their own and nation^s destinies. 

*^ The fate of the Mandan tribes depends upon the 
oracular responses of another sacred rock, whose com- 
mands are believed and obeyed with the most implicit 
cmifidence. Every spring, and on some occasions during 
the summer, a deputation from the savages visits the 
sacred spot, where there is a large porous stone, twenty 
feet in circumference. 

** In Major Long'^s Tour to the Rocky Mountains, it 
is stated, ^ That the Minnitaree Indians worship the 
Me-mo-ho-pa, a large, nakecL and insulated rock, in the 
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midst of a small prairie, about two days^ journey from 
the village of that nation. In shape it resembles the 
steep roof of a house, and the Minnitarees resort to it 
for the purpose of propitiating their Great Spirit, by 
presents, fasting, and lamentation, which they continue 
for the space of three or five days.**" 

^^ Under this class of Indian monimients, may be 
arranged the Figured Rock, at Dighton, in the State of 
Massachusetts, which has been described in various pub- 
lications ; also, the sculptured rocks that occur in many 
parts of the American continent, at Tiverton, Rutland, 
Newport, Scaticook, Brattleborough, Ohio, &c. 

^^ Acosta relates, ^ That amongst the ancient Mexicans, 
worship was paid to rocks or large stones, and that in 
the highways they found great heaps of them, which 
had been offered to the gods ; "" but he adds, ^ that in 
his time, this superstition of worshipping great stones, 
had ahogcther ceased."* 

" (lomara, in his Account of Peru, mentions the same 
practice ar> still continued amongst the old inhabitants in 
that country. 

" Thus, in the various regions of America, the natives 
had carefully preserved the stones of memorial and 
sacrifice, in the use of which thev had been instructed 
by their Celtic ancestors, and which, in some instances, 
may have been the individual monuments erected by 
the people. 

** 3rcl. Circles of Memorial were the next monuments 
erected by the ancient Celta? ; they consist of nine, 
twelve, or more rude stones, placed so as to form a circle, 
and were generally placed on an eminence. There 
appear to be at least three of these sacred circles in 
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America. I have been informed of one by Dr. £. 
James, the scientific tourist to the Rocky Mountains. 
It is situated upon a high hiU, one mile from the town 
of Hudson, in the State of New York, and attracted his 
notice many years ago, on account of the remarkable 
size of the stones, and their position. 

^^ In Mackenzie's Tour from Quebec to the Pacific 
Ocean, there is noticed a circle of stones, artificially laid 
on a high rock, upon the banks of the River Winnipigon, 
which discharges itself into a lake of the same name. 
The Indians are accustomed to crown this circle of 
stones with wreaths of herbage, and with branches ; for 
this reason, the carrying-place which passes it, has 
received the appellation of Le Portage de Bonnet. 

*^ Tradition sometimes conveys along the stream of 
time, a name attached to these stone monuments, which 
informs us of their use. In Erin'^s bright green isle, 
which was a famous resort of the Druids, these stone 
circles, placed upon an eminence, are called in the Irish 
language, Carrick Brauda ; and in Wales, similar struc- 
tures have retained the name, Cerrig Brudyn, to the 
present time ; the appellation is the same in both coun- 
countries, and means Astronomers' Circles. And thus, 
in ages long since past, perhaps at the same instant of 
time, though under different skies, the Druids of Eng- 
land, and the priests of Cuzco, the astronomers of Ireland, 
Hudson, and Winnipigon, seated upon the lofty hills, 
and surrounded by their sacred circles of stone, were 
calculating the progress of the seasons, the revolutions 
of the planets, ahd the ecUpses of the sun, by the same 
formula which their ancestors had first practised in the 
central plains of Asia. 
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" +th. Rorkhigstones are memorials raised by the same 
people, and the same race of men, who elevated the 
iTDDitechs ; tlicv cuii^ii^t of an enormous stone, so equally 
pcnscd upon its base, that a very small force is sufficient 
to move it ; sometimes even the tuueh of a finger will 
cause it to vibrate. 

" There are several of these memorials of a former race, 
in the United States of Amenra, but of the origin of the 
whole of them we caonot be certain, until an accurate 
account is publislied, of their size, appearance, and situa- 
tion; and it would be desirable if they were illustrated 
by correct drawings. In the State of New York, there 
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moveaUe atone is thirtj-one feet in aKamfevmce ; Ae 
TodL IB oC granite, but the micB oootained in it hmig 
schistose, ^ves it aome resemblance to gnoss ; and it is 
supported by a base of the same material. This rocking- 
Btone can be moved by the hand, itlthou^ six men, with 
iron bars, were unable to throw it off its pedeslaL 

" There is also a rocking-stone in Orange county. 
State of New York, of which no account has yet been 
published. 

" In the State of Massachusetts, I have he&rd of some 
near Boston, between Lynn and Salem, but do not vouch 
for the accuracy of the statement, until they undergo a 
careful examination. 

" Th«'e is one at Roxburgh, near Boston, described in 
the Journal of Science, edited in that city. 

" A small rocking-stone occurs at Ashbumham, in the 
same State. 
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In New Hampshire there are two ; one at Andover, 
weighing fifteen or twenty tons, and the other at Dur« 
ham. This was, a short time since, a very splendid 
rocking-stone, weighing between fifty and sixty tons, 
end so exactly poised, that the wind would move it, and 
its vibrations could be plainly seen at some distance ; the 
rock is forty-five feet in circumference, and seven in 
thickness. 

'* 6th. Tumuli or Barrows^ — These have been 
already described. 

Many other remains of antiquity might be noticed, if 
my hmits would permit ; but I must confine myself to 
a few of the most interesting ones. Among these, I 
(tmnot but regard the hearths and fire-places which are 
occasionally brought to light, on the banks of the Ohio, 
four to six feet below the surface. The trees which at the 
settlement of the country by the present inhabitants, grew 
on the spot beneath which these chimnies and fire-places 
are buried, are stated by Mr. Attwater, to have been as 
large as any in the surrounding forest ; and to indicate, 
that a long period, perhaps a thousand years, may have 
elapsed since the hearths were deserted. The mummies 
discovered in the nitrous caves of Kentucky, enveloped 
in coverings of Unen cloth, and a net- work of more 
artificial structure, in which are fixed the feathers of 
different descriptions of birds, similar to the manufacture 
common in the South Sea Islands, appear to be remnants 
of an earlier race than the present Indians. 

It is also stated by Mr. Attwater, that the skeletons found 
in the mounds in Ohio ^^ never belonged to a people like 
our Indians. The latter are a tall, rather slender, straight- 
Umbed people : the former were short and thick. They 
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were rarely abovt; five feet high, mid few, indeed, were 
six. Their foreheads were low, cheek-bones rather hi^, 
Their fac£s were very short and broad, their eyes were 
very large, and they had brood chins." 



" Drawings of Ortuimvnta and Domentir Vttmgihi, ttJun 
from Moundu, chifjlii hi/ Caleb Jltwater, niul mo»t of 
them in Am jjn«sca«bm. 



" All tlit'BC drawings are three-fiflhs each way as large 
s the arlitle tliey represent. 




" A stone ornament, supposed to have been wan on 
the breast, suspended by a string round the wearer*a 
neck." 



A Stone A.ve. 





" 3. A small Axe of granite. 5. A curiuua stone Axe, 
of granite. 7- A beautiful Bock Crystal, Ruppoeed to 
have been worn as an ornament.^ 
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" In addition to what is already said, under the descrip- 
tions of mounds, wo will here add, that on the Cany fork 
of Cumberland river, a vessel was found in an ancient 
worlc, about four feet below the surface, a drawing of 
which is here given. It is believed to be an exact 
likeness.'" 




" Tlie object itself may be thus described. It c 
of three heads, joined together at the back part of them, 
near the top, by a stem or handle, which rises above the 
heads about three inches. This stem is hoUow, ax inches 
in circumference at the top, tncrea^ng in ^ze as it de- 
scends. These heads are all of the some dimensions, 
being about four inches from the top to the chin. The 
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race at the eyes is three inches broad, decreasing in 
breadth all the way to the chin. All the stroiig marks 
of the Tartar countenance are distinctly preserved, and 
expressed with so much skill, that even & modem artist 
might be proud of the performance. The countenances 
are all different each from the other, and denote an old 
person and two younger ones. 

" The face of the eldest is punted around the eyes with 
yelloT, shaded with a streak of the same colour, begin- 
ning from the top of the ear, running in a semicirculor 
form to the ear on the other side of the head. Another 
punted line be^ns at the lower part of the eye, and runs 
down before each ear about one inch. — (See figure 1.) 

" The second represents a person of a grave counte- 
nance, much younger than the preceding one, painted very 
differently, and of a difTemt colour. — A streak of red- 
dish brown surrounds each eye. — Another line of the 
same colour, beginning at the top of one ear, passes 
under the chin, and ends at the top of the other ear. 
The eora also are slightly tinged with the same colour. — 
(Sec figure 2.) 

" The third, in its charactcristieal features, resembles 
the others, r^iresenting one of the Tartar family. The 
whole of the face is slightly tinged with vermilion, or 
some paint resembling it Each cheek has a spot on it, 
of the size of a quarter of a dollar, brightly tinged with 
the some point. On the chin is a ^mllor spot. One cir- 
cumstance worthy of remark, is, that though these colours 
must have been exposed to the damp earth for many cen- 
turies, ttiey have, notwithstanding, preserved every shade 
in all its brilliancy. — (See figure S-)" 
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" This ' Triune vesseF standa u{x>q three autrkA, whirh 
are about an inch and a half in lenfrtb. The whiile '» 
composed iif a Rnc ctay, o( a light iimlxr colour, which 
has l>een rendered hard by tiie uction of fire. Tlic hrads 
BK hollow, and the vessel contains about one quart 

" Does it not represent the three chief gods of India, 
Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva? Let the reader took at tlie 
plate reproscnling this vessel, and consult the * Aniatic 
Researches," by Sir William Jones; let him aliw read 
Buchanan's " Star in the East," and the accounts tliCR' 
found of the idolatry of the Hindoos; and unless his 
miad is formed differently from mine, he will see in this 
idol, one proof at least, that the pooplp who raised our 
ancient works, were idolaters; and, that some of them 
worshipped gods resembling the three principal deities of 
India- What tends to strengthen this inference, is, that 
nine murex shells, the same as described by Sir \\111iam 
Jones, in ' Asiatic Researches,' and by Syines, in his 
' Embassy lo Ava," have been foimd within 20 miles of 
Lexington, Kentucky, in an ancient work. Their com- 
ponent parts remain unchanged, and they were every 
way in an excellent state of preservation. These shells, 
so rare in India, are highly esteemed and consecrated to 
their god Mahadeva, whose character is the same with 
the Neptune of Greece and Rome. This shell, among 
the Hindoos, is the musical instrument of their Trilms. 
These shells, found near Lexington, are in the museum 
of Mr. John D. Clifford, of that place, a very worthy 
gentleman. The foot of the Siamese god, Gaudma or 
Boodh, is represented by a sculpture, in Ava, of six feet 
in length, and the toes arc carved, each to represent a 
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shell of the murex. These shells have been found in 
many mounda which have been opened in every part of 
thia country ; and this is a proof that a conudeiablc value 
was set upon them by their owners." 

" That the people who erected our ancicait works were 
idolaters, is inferred also from the age of the wwld in 
which tliey lived; from the certainty which history, 
sacred and profane, affords, that all other nations were 
idolaters at the same ximc ; that all people, except the 
Jews, who buried their dead in tumuli, were idolaters. 

" Many of the most intelligent persons, who have 
examined our antiquities with care, have expressed a 
belief that the sun was worshipped by this people. With- 
out pretending to decide on a subject so intricate, and 
where there is no podtive proof of the fact ; and without 
even exprcs^g an opinion myself, the circumstances on 
which others have founded such an opinion shall be 
briefly stated. 

" Wherever there is a walk like a road up to any large 
mound, elevated, circular, or square work, where the 
situation of the ground will admit of it, such works are 
uniformly on the east ude, as at Circleville. Mounds are 
generally so situated, as to afford a good view of the 
rising sun. Hundreds might be mentioned as examples. 
Where mounds are endrcled with walls and ditches, if 
there is a gateway, it is almost uniformly towards the 
east Where persons belonging to this people were 
buried in caves, as they sometimes were, the mouth of 
the cave is towards the east ; wherever we find a pave- 
ment in a semidrcular form, partly «icloung a mound, 
it is always on the east ndc. When persons were buried 
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in graves, as tlity often were, • these graves were eas* 
and west. I suspect that our custom of bur^-io^ tbe 
dead in the same nay was derived from one coumao 
origin ; in the aanic manner that our burying grouitdli 
always being near churches, and sometimes under Uteat, 
is derived from the primitive cubtoni of interring the 
dead either Dear or in the ancient tumuU, which werw 
used as aJtarii, on whieh i Ii» were, in later ages, 
erected." 

But the potter's ware is the most remarkable and inier- 
eatiug of the manufactures of the race, whoM Teatige?> »e 
arc tracing. 

" On tlie surface of the earth," says Mr. Attwatcr, 
** or very near it, a rude kind of ware, made of sand, 
stone, and clay composition, near Lake Erie ; of lay, on 
the northern waters of the Scioto ; of clay and shells in 
composition, on the Ohio and Missisiiippi, is frequently 
found, belonging to a recent era, and manufactured even 
l^ die present race of Indians. ' None of this ware is 
glazed, and its workmanship is rude. But at the bottom 
of mounds, or near the head of some distinguished per- 
sonage, vessels are found, in some instances equal to any 
now manufactured in any part of the world. These are 
not always made of the same materials. Two covers of 
vessels were found in a stone mound in Ross County, in 
thia State, very ingeniously wrought by the artist, and 

* Many wonderihl uIm have been related of a nM of iiigmin, vbon 
biuying gfroundi have been discovered in the weM. A little more atten. 
tiOD wonld have cleared up the myilery. The legt below the knec-jciint 
were turned under the bod^, whidi made the gnva very ghort, tliaii(|h 
the ikeletoDi an as Urge aa thoae found in oor mouiidt They were a 
■hort but very thick.set people. 
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highly polidhed. These were made of a calcareoui 
breccia ; fragments of which were examined by Professor 
Silliman, of Yale College, Connecticut These covers 
resembled almost exactly, and were quite equal to vessels 
of that material manufactured in Italy at the present 
time." 

I have made the more copious extracts from the works, 
to which I have referred, both because they are American 
publications, which have not, I believe, been reprinted in 
Europe, and because it is only by a large induction of 
particular facts, that any satisfactory conclusion can be 
drawn respecting a population, on the obscurity of whose 
iofiuicy, history has not shed her light, and on which 
tradition has cast but aiiaint and feeble gleam. 

There are, indeed, few subjects of speculative 
inquiry more attractive and interesting than those which 
respect the Aborigines of a vast Continent; but,at the same 
time, there are few on which the judgment is more likely 
to be biassed by a latent reference to a favourite theory, 
or the imagination more in danger of bong captivated by 
analogies, which, having their foundation in the nature of 
maa and similarity of situation, do not afford those 
proofs of intercourse or comiection, which are furnished 
by a coincidence in distant countries, in opinions or 
usages of an arbitrary or conventional character. 

It is not my intention to attempt to ascertain the precise 
origin of that interesting people, whose vestiges we have 
been contemplating ; to determine from which, (if from 
any,)of t^e ancient nations with whose names we are ac- 
quainted, they derived their extraction ; at what age of the 
world they first trod the shores of what we denominate the 

you II. 2g 
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New World ; or how many generations have elapsed since 
they mingled their a^es with its dust; whether thej 
preceded the inmiediate ancestors of the present race of 
Indians, or succeeded and drove them to remoter forests 
by the force of numbers or superior skill. These investi- 
gations, interesting as they are, and destined, perhaps, to be 
elucidated by the future researches of our trans-Atlantic 
friends, it is not my design to prosecute. But from the 
facts which I have adduced, the following inferences may 
be drawn, I conceive, without violating the sobriety and 
caution with which inquiries of this nature should ever 
be pursued : — 

That part of North America was once inhabited by 
a race, probably di£Fering from the present Indians in 
phy^cal conformation, and certainly superior to them m 
civilization and knowledge of the arts. 

That the progress of this race was from North to 
South, and that they left traces of a more dense popula- 
tion, and a gradual improvement in the arts as they 
advanced from the State of Ohio towards the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

That some of these monuments of antiquity afford 
a strong presumption of intercourse or connection with 
the old world, and seem to indicate the probability of an 
Asiatic origin. 

I will now proceed to inquire what proofs or indica- 
tions of Asiatic extraction are exhibited by the present 
race of Indians, premising that the opinion entertained by 
Dr. Boudinot, in his " Star in the West,^ that they are 
Hebrews, the descendants of the Ten Tribes, appears to 
be refuted by a reference to the Indian languages. It is 
now generally believed, that, exclusive of the Esquimaux, 
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theae may aH he re«olT«d into three primitive languages, 
the Iroquois, the Lenap^ and the Floridtan. But, as 
it is observed by Dr. Jarris, in his excellent dtacoune on 
the religKHi of the Indians^ " These three languages are 
primitive ; that is to say, are so distinct as to have Ho 
perc^vahle affinity. All, therefore, cannot be derived 
firom the Hebrew ; for it is a contradiction in tcxms, to 
tipealL of three languages radically different, as derived 
firom a conunon source. Which, then, we may w^ ask, 
ia to be selected as the posterity of the Israelites: the 
IroqiKus, the Lenape, or the southern Indians P 

" Beudes, there b one striking peculiarity in &e con- 
atnictian of American languages, which has no countw- 
part in the Hebrew. Instead of the ordinary dtviuon of 
genders, they divide into the animate and inanimate. It 
ia impoflrible to conceive that any nation, in whatever 
circumstances they might be placed, could depart, in so 
remarkable a manner, frran the idioms of their native 
language.'" 

But if we cannot assign to the Indians a Hebrew 
origin, we shall probably find strong reason to believe 
that they are of Anatic extraction. 

In the first place, their appearance is in favour of this 
ojnnion.— " The features of Little Turtle,'' says Volney, 
** bore a strong resemUance to those of seme Chinese 
Tartars, who had been brought to Philadelphia by Van 
Braam, the Dutch Ambassador to Pekin. This likeness 
betweoi the Indians and Tartars has struck aS, who have 
seen them both; but, periiaps, stxne have too hastily 
inferred that the former are originally from Asia. ' I 
have said that the Indians resemble the Asiatic Tartars ; 
but some exceptions must be made, fat the Esquimaux 
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of the North, and the grey-eyed race, near Nootka 
Sound, arc each a distinct race, with do Tartarian fea- 
tures. The Tartar face only belongs to tliose who people 
the middle and southern rc^ons, and who form a vast 
majority. At Vincennes and Detroit, I met with faces 
that reminded me of Bedouins and Egyptian fellaJis. In 
the hue of their skin, ({iialily of hair, and many other 
circumstances, they were alike." 

Dr. Dwight ohsenes, in his Travels, recently pub- 
lished, " I'he figure, complexion, dress, manners, cus- 
toms, and canoes of the iiativeis on both Continents are 
the same. Mr. Smibert, a respectable European painter, 
who came lo New England with the celebrated fiisbup 
Berkeley, in the year 1733, saw acme Indians at New-port, 
and informed Dr. Stiles, afterwards President of Yale 
College, that their countenances, in all the features, wetc 
remarkably copies of some Tartars, whose faces he had 
taken at Naples for the King of the Two Sidiies. The 
ofxnioo of s resectable pahitn', on a subject cf Aia 
kind, will not, I auppose, be questioned. 

** l^e tribes of both Continents pull out their beards, 
march in a single file) bury thor dead in the same ibmi- 
ner," &c. Sec 

Dr. Mitchell, in a pt)>tt in the Medical Repository, 
ranariV) " His Excellenity M, Genet, late Minister 
Plaiipotentiary from France to the United 6tate% is well 
acquunted with the faces, hues, and figures of our 
Indians and of the Asixtic Tattan i wd is pattedy 
satisfied of thdr mutii^ rtsembkniM, MtHis. Cateaux, 
Consul of France to New- York, has drawn the same 
conclusion, from a canAil examination a( tlw native man 
of N<Htb Ameiica and Northern Asa. 
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^< Within a few months Iexamined,oirer and aver again, 
aeven or eight Chinese sailors, who had asosted in navi- 
gating a ship from Macao to New York. The thinness 
of their beards, the bay complexion, the black lank hair, 
the aspect of the eyes, the contour of the tace^ and, in 
short, the general external character, induced every per- 
son who observed them, to remark, how nearly they 
resembled the M ohegans and Oneidas of New York. 

'* Sidi Mellimelli, the Tunisian Envoy to the United 
States, in 1804, entertained the same opinion, on be- 
holding the Cherokees, Osages, and Miamees, assembled 
at the dty of Washington, during his residence there. 
Th&r Tartar physiognomy struck him in a moment.^ . 

Basil Hall, who had visited the Indian seas, observes 
of the people of Acapulco, in his very interesting account 
of the South-West Coast of America, *' The appearance of 
the country people at Acapulco differed fitxn that of the 
South Americans; their features and colour partake 
somewhat of the Malay character ; their foreheads are 
broad and square ; their eyes small and not deep-seated; 
their cheek-bones prominent: and their heads covered 
with black straight hair; their stature about the medium 
standard; their frame compact, and well made.^ 

Dr. Dwight remarks, that the traditions of all die 
American nations, so far as they are known, uniformly 
declare, that thdr ancestors came from the West ** Par- 
ticularly this b asserted by the Mohekaneews, the Iro- 
quois, and the Mexican nations. An Indian historian, 
of the Mohekaneews, delivers it as the tradition of their 
ancestors, that th^ came in the direction of west by 
ncNTth from another country ; that they passed oy&c the 
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great waters, whiire tliis country and that are iieurly con- 
nected ; and that they uriginally lived by thu side uf the 

. Ocean, whence they deri* ed their name, whtcli signifies 
great waters continually in motion, or continually ebbing 
and flowing." 

Mr. Hockewelder states, that the Lenapv have a tra- 
dition amongst them, of their ancestors having come fron 
the westward, and taking possession of the whole country 
from the Missouri to the Atlantic, after driving away or 
destroying the original inhabitants of tlie land, wbum 

IthiyiiiHiiil ifclli#i|i.^ <nJte.iiijfiliilii iljiiMiwt. 

ftpOMJMrtbadgr Jirie, and Sadfy mtOag mH-iam itaAM 
m£AK..^lMamoB, mad the^eMtXdwh fipM^ nktmt 
ufcAnniigr^lwXJeBip^ Im^ moteju pw wb % pnfWMt 
'<Mfy(U gnMer port of dw eoantrj'tipammAvetapid 
hf ^ Uuted States, but aim not detaelimwrti to tbe 
northward, as far aa the banks of the Kver Misasupp, 
and the shores of Hudson's Bay. The priocipal of their 
northern tribes are now known under the names of the 
SalteuTB or Chi[^ways, and Crees. * 

This tradition of the Lcn^>e corresponds, in a remark- 
^le measure, with the poation of the monuments of 
antiquity, already noticed, so rare in that part of the 
Continent, to which these tribes are sud to be drivra, and 
so numerous in those parts occupied by their conquerors. 

The religious opinions and customs of the North Ame- 
rican Indians, are nmilar to those which we might expect 

* See Fnnklm'a Nanuiv«. 
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in the descendants of Noah, cut ofF tram the rest o( the 
world ; and they exhibit traces of the revelatioiu com- 
municated to the Patriarchs, debased by many of those 
corruptions of polytheism and idoUtry, which oH naticms 
exhibited, in a greater or less d^ree, before the promul- 
gation of Christianity. 

The existence of a Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Preserrer of mankind, and the belief of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, are common to all the 
Indian tribes yet discovered. With respect to the 
first of these. Dr. Jarvis very strikingly observes, — 

" Thus, in the vast extent of country, from Hudson's 
Bay to the West Indies, including nations whose lan- 
guages are radically different ; nations unconnected with, 
and unknown to each other, the greatest uniformity of 
belief previuls, with regard to the Supreme Bong ; and 
the greatest hannony in tb^ system of polytheism. 
Aftra- this view, it is impossible not to remark, that there 
is a smaller departure from the original religion amrnig 
the Indians of America, than among the more milixed 
nations of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. The idea <^ the 
Divine Unity is much more perfectiy preserved; the 
subordinate divinities arc kept at a much more immea- 
surable distance from the Great Spirit ; and, above all, 
there has been no attempt among them, to degrade to 
the likeness of men, the invisible and iocoinprehenable 
Creator of the universe. In fact, thrirs is, exacUy, that 
milder form of idolatry, which ' prevailed every where 
from the days of Abraham, his ungle family excepted ; * 
and which, after the death of that patriarch and fA his 
son Isaac,' infected, from time to time, even the cboeen 
family itaelf." 




But the connection of the religion of the Indians with 
the patriarchal religion, is still more strikingly illustrated 
by the almost universal practice of saciiiices, and the 
institution of a piiesthood. The existence of both ii 
mentioned in the most explicit terms, by almost evaj 
traveller among the Indians. 

Charlevoix among the Hurons, Iroquois, and Algon- 
kins ; Mackenzie among the Knisteneaux ; Loskiel amraig 
the Lenape or Delawares ; Adair among the Creeks, 

"Hk-watJa^/mMm ^^.memm'Ar'^ inlAbiliai^Jiii 
I Hi jiii i^itr rKrtowrtmJ- fi Jiff, m:m'.m^ikviim 
■Mli» l UMl^te Urn iMunitghmm, mmj-pl*mw^' 
jlii il fck H i MU lwtrfitt i li i iM j^ ^ hiMj f'AM»W|^ 

:Jift'— ^.JbrtKoigw-w- 1 aniiiiliw with Urn 



'i rTfceJdggfaiB orCoiijaraa, dao, (aorawiaBli — Ift rfw 
Indians,) who profess, by the perfornisnce of minKles, to 
curediseaaes,iDffictpunishments,procure rain, and tofore- 
tel future events, seem to afi<ml arane trace of a traditiati- 
ary acqiuuotaace with the pn^etic office of Soipture, 

In the mismonory settlement of Bruna^ m the Che- 
rokee nadoD, I was told that the notion bad a sort of 
aty of refiige, into which the murderer m^t flee, and 
irfiere he mi^t ronain with impum^. As I bad no 
opportunity of verifying this infwmatitKt, by a dose 
examination into the nature of the refuge thus adverted 
to, or of confirming it by the tertimony of independent 
witnesses, it did not make much impreanon upon roe, 
until 1 met with the following passage in Bradbu^'t 
Traveb in the Missouri : — 
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'* I am not acquainted with any cu8t<»n8 peculiar to 
this nation, (the AricaraSi) save that of having a sacred 
lodge in the centre of the largest village. This is called 
the Medicine Lodge ; and in one particular, corresponds 
with the Sanctuary of the Jews, as no blood is on any 
account whatsoever to be spilled within it, not even that 
of an enemy ; nor is any one, having taken refuge there, 
to be forced from it. This lodge is also the general place 
of deposit, for such things as they devote to the Father 
of Life!^ 

It has been suggested to me, by a fiiend,* whose 
name confers great weight on any opinion which is 
sanctioned by his authority, that the Green Com 
Festival of the Indians, and our May Dance, are rem- 
nants of the Eastern worship of Baal, Bel, Adonis, or 
the Sun. He observes, ^* The peasantry in the remote 
parts of Scotland, still celebrate the Feast of Baal, by 
kindling fires on the eve of that day, which they call 
beltane^ without being aware of the heathen origin of the 
custom, which would certainly shock my pious country- 
men. I have seen the hills ih the Orkneys blazing with an 
hundred fires on such an occaaoOy which, if my memory 
serves right, is in May or June.*" 

The pole which I saw in the Indian town of Co-se-ta, 
round which the Green Com Dance was held, exactly 
resembled our M&y-pole ; and I could not read Pennant^s 
account of the celebration of Beltane, without being 

■ Dr. Traill, of Liverpool, to whom I am indel)ted for several Talua- 
bltf suggestions, Mpecially on subjerts of Natural Histor}', of whidi I 
have availed myself in the preceding pages. I am gratified by this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my sense of the deep obligations, which, in common 
with my townsmen, I feel to Dr. Traill ; for his generous, penerering, 
and effiinent efforts to improve the literary taste, and deTate the intel- 
lettual character of the oommunity in which he reiidea. 
VOL. II. 2 H 
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fombly reminded of the descripDon whicli I rtcriied 
of the Green Com Dance in the Creek Nation of the 
Indians. 

I cannot better conclude these remarks, which have 
I swelled to an extent which I little anticipated, than by 
I Another extract from the excellent Discourse of Dr. 
Jar vis. : — 

" AVc have seen, that, like all otiier nations unbletued 
with the light of Christianity, the Indians are idolaters; 
but tlieir idolatry i.s of the mildest character, and has 
I departed less than among any other people, from the 
form of primeval truth. Their belief in a future state 
is clear and distinct, debased only by those corpiireal 
RESociations which proceed from the congtitutional opera- 
tions of our nature, and from which even Christians, 
t therefore, are not totally exempt. They retain among 
f them, the great principle of expiation for sin, without 
which all religion would be unavailing. And they 
acknowleJgt;, in all the common occurrences of lilV, aud 
even in their very superstitions, the over-ruUng power of 
Divine Providence, to which they are accustomed to look 
up with an implicit confidence, which mi^t often put to 
shame the disciples of a purer futh.^ 

*' I have DOW finished the view which I proposed to 
take of the religion of the Indians. I am senable that it 
is very imperfect, but enough has been s^d, I hope, to 
fibow the analogy which it bears to the religion i^ the 
Patriarchal ages; and its wonderful uniformity, when 
considered as prevailing among nations so remote and 
unconnected.*' 

" It has already been observed, however, that their 
reh^on can afford no clue, by which to trace them to 
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any particular nation of the Old World. On a Bubject so 
obscure as the origin of nations, there is great danger of 
expatiating in conjectures. In fact, the view here taken, 
in some measure cuts off these conjectures, by tracing the 
Aborigines of America, to a higher source than has been 
usually assigned to them. If the opinion I have advanced, 
be true, it will, I think, appear rational to believe, that 
the Indians are a primitive people; that, like the Chinese, 
they must have been amongst the earliest emigrants of 
the descendants of Noah ; that, like that singular nation, 
they advanced so far beyond the circle of human society, 
as to become entirely separated from all other men ; and 
that, in this way, they preserved a more distinct and 
homogeneous character, than is to be found in any 
other portion of the globe. Whether they came imme- 
diately to the Western continent, or whether they arrived 
here by gradual progression, can never be ascertained ; 
and is, in fact, 'an mquiry of little moment. It is pro- 
bable, however, that, like the Northern hordes who 
descended upon Europe, and who constituted the basis of 
its present population, their numbers were great ; and 
that, from one vast reservoir, they flowed onward, in 
successive surges, wave impelling wave, till they had 
covered the whole extent of this vast continent. At 
least, this hypothesis may account for the uniform cha- 
racter of their religion ; and for the singular fact which 
has lately been illustrated, by a learned Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, that their languages form 
a separate class in human speech ; and that, in their 
plans of thought, the same system extends from the 
coasts of Labrador to the extremity of Cape Horn.'" 

THE END. 
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After many copies of the preceding Work were sent offy 
I received an American Newepapery which contained 
thefoUowing documente; and as they appear to throw 
much light on the views and feelings which are enter- 
tained in the United States on the subject of the 
Indians^ I have thought it desirable to insert them in 
those copies which were still unthin my reach. The 
latter document needs no comment 

So long as the British dominions contain such nume- 
rous tribes of the American Aborigines as are to be 
found in British ydmerica^ the public attention can- 
not be too frequently or too generally directed to this 
interesting subject. 



INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN GEORGIA. 



MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS. 

I TRANSMIT to Congress certain papers enumerated in 
a report from the Secretary of War, relating to the com- 
pact between the United States and the State of Georgia, 
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entered into in 1802, whereby the latter ceded to the 
former a portion of the territory then within its limits, 
on the conditions therein specified. By th? 4th article 
of that compact, it was stipulat«l that the United States 
should, at tlieir own expense, extinguish, for the use of 
Georgia, the Indian title to all the lands within the State, 
Bs goon as it might be done peaceablt/, and on reatimable 
conditions. These papers show the measures adopted 
by the Executive of the Unit< d States, in fulfilment of 
the several conditions of tlie compact, from it» date to 
the present time, and particularly the negociations and 
treaties with the Indian tribes for the extinguislunent of 
their title, witli an estuiiate of tlie number of acres 
purchased, and sums paid for the lands they acquired. 
They show, also, the state in which this interesting cod- 
cern now rests with the Cherokees, one of the tribes within 
the State, and the inabihty of the Executive to make 
any further movement with tiiis tribe, without the spe- 
cial sanction of Congress. 

I have full confidence that my predeceaacHV exerted 
their best endeavours to execute this compact in all its 
parts, of which, indeed, the sums paid, an^ the lands 
acquired during their respective terms, in fulfilment of 
its several stipulations, are a full proof. I have also been 
animated, nnce I came into this office, with the same zeal, 
from an anxious de^re to meet the wishes of the State, 
and in the hope that, by the establishment cf these tribes 
beyond the Misussippi, their improvement in civilization, 
their security, and happiness, woidd be promoted. By 
the paper bearing date on the 30th of January hut, 
which was communicated to the chiefs of the Cherokee 
nation in this city, who came to protest ag^st any fur> 
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ther appropriations of money tot holding treaties with 
them, the obligation imposed on the United States, by 
the compact with Georgia, to extinguish the Indian title 
to the right of soil within the State, and the incompati^ 
bility with our system, of their existence as a distinct 
community within any State, were pressed with the 
utmost earnestness. It was proposed to them, at the 
same time, to procure and convey to them territory be- 
yond the Mississippi, in exchange for that which they 
hold within the limits of Georgia, or to pay them for its 
value in money. To this proposal, their answer, which 
bears date 11th of February following, gives an unqua> 
lified refusal. By this, it is manifest that, at the present 
time, and in their present temper, they can be removed 
only by force, to which, should it be deemed proper, 
the power of the Executive is incompetent. 

I have no hesitation, however, to declare it as my 
o[nnion, that the Indian title was not affected in the 
slightest circumstance by the compact with Georgia, and 
that there is no obligation on the United States to remove 
the Indians by force. The express stipulation of the 
compact, that their title should be extinguished at the 
expense of the United States, when it may be done 
peaceably and on reasonable conditions, is a full proof 
that it was the clear and distinct understanding of both 
parties to it, that the Indians had a right to the territory, 
in the disposal of which they were to be regarded as 
free agents. An attempt to remove them by force would, 
in my opinion, be unjust. In the future measures to be 
adopted in r^ard to the Indians within our limits, and, 
in consequence, within the limits of any State^ the United 
States have duties to perform, and a character to sustain. 



to which they ought not to be indifferent, At an carlv 
period, their improvement in tlie arts of cinUzed Ufc was 
made an object nith the Government, and that has ranee 
been persevered in. This policy was dictated by motives 
of humanity to the aborigines of the country, and tinder 
di firm conviction that the right to adopt and pursue it 
was equally AppUcable to all the tribes witlun our limits. 
My impression is equally strong that it would pro- 
mote essentially the security and happiness of the tribes 
within our limits, if they could be prevailed on to retire 
west and north of our States and Territories, on landa to 
oft pRiuuicd tot thftn by tbe Uiutiea Statn, si tBoebKogt 
Sk'^aoKoaiftiAQKj'atrw'naAe. 8um»DdHdasAnr' 
^iaA preatad M they nin b^ aoerktfmil^ hylbt 
H^ population, it wiB Be d^ffio^ V nOt bapomSbkr 
tof them, with thor l3iid.of'gOTenuneiit, to wimBii croer' 
wnong them. Thar interior will be exposed to freqneat 
disturbances, to remedy which, the interporation t^ the 
United States will be indispensable, and thus their 
government will gradually lose its authority, until it is 
annihilated. In this process, the moral character of the 
tribes will also be lost, since the change will be too rapid 
to admit their improvement in civilization, to enable thein 
to institute and sustun a government founded on our 
, principles, if such a change were compatible either with 
the compact with Geor^a, or with our general system, 
or to become members of a State, should any State be 
wiUit^ to adopt them in such numbers, regarding the good 
order, peace, and tranquillity of such State. But all these 
evils may be avoided, if these tribes will consent to remove 
beyond the limits of our present States and Territories. 
Lands equally good, and perhaps more fertile, may be 
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procured for them in those quarters ; the relations between 
the United States and such Indians would still be the 
same. Considerations of humanity and benevolence^ 
which have now great weight, would operate, in that 
event, with an augmented force ; since we should feel 
sensibly the obligation imposed on us by the accommo- 
dation which they thereby afforded us. Placed at ease, 
as the United States would then be, the improvement of 
those tribes in civilization, and in all the arts and usages 
of civilized life, would become the part of a general sys- 
tem, wliicli might Ik? adopted on great consideration, and 
in which every portion of our Union would then take an 
equal interest. These views have steadily been pursued 
by the Executive, and the moneys which have been 
placed at its dis])osa], have been so applied, in the man- 
ner best calculated, according to its judgment, to produce 
this desirable result, as will appear by the documents 
which accompany the report of the Secretary of War. 

I submit this subject to the consideration of Congress, 
under a high sense of its importance, and of the propriety 
of an early deciuon on it. This conq)act gives a claim 
to the State, which ought to be executed, in all its con- 
ditions, with perfect gixxl faith. In doing this, how- 
ever, it is the duty of the United States to regard its 
strict import, and to make no sacrifice of their interest 
not called for by the compact, nor contemplated by 
. either of the parties, when it was entered into, nor to 
commit any breach of right or of humanity in regard 
to the Indians, repugnant to the judgment, and re- 
volting to the feelings, of the whole American people. 
I submit the subject to your consdderation, in full 
confidence that you will duly weigh the obligations of 
the compact with Grcorgia, its import in all its parts. 
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nnd the extent to which the United States are bound 
to go, under it. I submit it with equal eonlidence, 
that you will aJ»o weigh the uature of the Indian title 
to territory within the limits of any State, with the 
stipulations in the several treaties with this trilie, respect- 
ing territory held by it within the State of Georgia, 
and decide whether any ni"°""re,on the part of Congress, 
is lulled for at the preseni itmt, and wliat such measure 
shall be, if any is deemed expedient. 

JAMES MONROE. 
Washington, aOlh March, 1824. 



[Accompanying this Message, are the Report of the 
Secretary of War, and nearly a hundred pages of docu- 
mentary matter, from which the following is selected as 
presenting the view of the subject which is entertained 
by the Representatives of the State of Georgia.] 

To the Preaident of the United Statet. 

The Secretary of War has addressed to the gentlemen 
compodng the Geor^a delegation to Congress, copies of 
the extraordinary documents furnished by persons who 
are called the Cherokee Delegation. As this is believed 
to be the first instance in which a diplomatic corres- 
pondence has been held with Indian Chiefs, and in 
which they have been addressed by the Department of 
War in the same terms with those used to the Represen- 
tation of a State, it becomes a subject of inquiry in 
what hght the Cherokees are at present viewed by the 
Govemmrat of the United States. If as an indepra- 
drat nation, to be treated with by all the forms of 
diplomatic respect, the negociation with them should 
be transferred to the Department of State, and wtll, no 
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doubt, be preceded by a proper examination into their 
authority to speak for the Cherokee tribe, on matter^ 
affecting its prosperity and existence. If to be viewed 
as other Indians, as persons suffered to re«de within 
the territorial limits of the United States, and subject 
to every restnunt which the policy and power of the 
general Grovemment require to be imposed upon them, 
for the interest of the Union, the interest of a particular 
State, and their own preservation, it is necessary that 
these misguided men should be taught, by the general 
Grovemment, that there is no alternative between their 
removal beyond the limits of the State of Greorgia, and 
their extinction. The Government of the United States 
will deceive them grossly, if they are led to believe that, 
at this day, their consent is necessary to the fulfilment 
of its obligations to the State of Georgia. Their will 
must ykld to the paramount duties of the general Govern- 
ment to itself and to each member of the Confederacy. 
The Cherokees allege (if, indeed, the representation 
made is made with their authority) that they are resolved 
neither to leave nor sell the lands on which they resid^^ 
lands which belong to the State of Greorgia ; over which 
Creorgia did claim sovereignty until the adoption of the 
federal constitution, and over which she will exercise her 
powers whenever any administration of the general 
Government resolves to fix permanently upon them any 
persons who are naty and whom she will never suffer to 
becamej her citizen^ . The doctrines of the general Go- 
vernment, sanctioned by the highest tribunals, vindicate 
the claim of Greorgia to the ownership of the soil. The 
Indians are simply occupants — tenants at will — ^incapable 
of transferring even their naked possession, except through 
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■ instrumentality of tht UDitnl Suitos, to tlic State ciC 

irgin. Aware of the tenure by which llu-ir teinporary 

iscKsioii is held, their head men have sought, in many 

stances, to seciuv, from the United States, a title l» t,\>e 

itself. Stipulations have been entered into by ilw 

.•neral Government equally cuntradictury to tlie r^u 

Geor^a, and the obi-™*- -i -of the Unitod Slat»; 

)ulations, however, wnicn show that the general 

vernment have the acknowledged right to trajisfer the 

ssession of the Cherokee lands to the State of Georgia. 

ic jwwer which takes from the Cherokee iribe a ptirlioii 

soU to confer it on a Cherokee chief, under a dilftrent 

tenure, can rightfully take from the Cherdiee nation for 

the benefit of a State. 

It is with deep concern that the necessity is felt nf 
pressing upon the general Government, the considera- 
tions that are doe to ita cfaanBta, tor good fiuth in iu 
contracts with a memba* of the Uni«i. Since the year 
1802, implicit reliance has been placed in the general 
Government ; and the just expectation has been indulged, 
that, in the execution of ita high duties, the executive 
administration would carefully and steadily pursue the 
object for which the futh of the Union was pledged — 
the peaceable exHnguiahment, on reaaonable ternu, of 
the Indian title to all the lands within the territorial 
limits of Georg^ In 1817) ^^^ public declaration of 
the President to Congress, that an arrangement had 
been made, by which, in exthange for lands beyond the 
' Mississippi, a great part, if not the whole, of the lands 
possessed by the Cherokee tribe, eastward of that ri^-er, 
in the States of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, 
and in the territory of Alabama, would be soon acquired. 
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gave a just expectation that the national pledge given to 
Greorgia, would be redeemed. In the eight years which 
have succeeded, these anticipations of the President 
have been realized every where but in Georgia. The 
successive purchases made, since that period, have 
crowded the Cherokees out of Tennessee, North Cait>. 
Una, and Alabama, almost altogether into Georgia; and 
the terms upon which they have been made, have 
created all the difficulties now encountered in the peace- 
f\d acquiaition, ou retuonable termsy of the lands upon 
which the Cherokees are now permitted to remain ; dif- 
ficulties which are every hour increasing, from the policy 
pursued by the general Grovemmeht. 

It is, with all due respect, a subject of serious inquiry, 
what produced the extraordinary change in the wishes 
of the Cherokee tribe, as expressed in the treaty of 
I8I7? How it happened that the Cherokees of the 
upper towns, most of whom were without the limits of 
Georgia, and who desired to be permanently fixed on 
the lands upon which they then lived, were induced, in 
I8I99 to abandon their designs, and many of them to 
become inhabitants of the region beyond the Mississippi, 
while the Cherokees of the lower towns, (most of them 
within the State of Georgia,) anxiously desiring to 
remove in I8I79 were, in 1819, tempted to remain, and 
filled with the desire of a permanent establishment there? 
The same exertions which produced thisy can effect 
another change; can induce the remnant still in the 
limits of Greorgia, to follow their brethren to the west, 
to a territory which the general Government can right- 
fully bestow upon them, as a temporary or [x^rmanent 
property, without interfering with the right, t>r encroach- 
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Upon the sovereignty of any State. Argument a 
accessary to show, that a power which interposes 
tacles to the accoiuphshment of its own promises, 
late^ its faith ; and that> to plead the ira{xM«biIity 
perforin wi engagement, when that impossibility m 
xluced by those who engaged to perform it, would 
equally dishonourable ' 'lypocritical. The Pre- 
nt is probably not aware that tbe United States will 
iable to such accusations, if the present moment is 
■ed to pass, without a full compliance on their part, 
I the obligations of the treaty of cession of 1802. What 
1 created the strong desire of the Cherokee Indiansto 
■ vmain where they are? The pohcy of the general 
Government ; the pretended guarantees of their posses- 
sions ; the attempted changes in the nature of their titles 
to them ; the lessons received from llieir masters in tbe arts 
ttssri^xod lift ; the acquiutioii atjaaperty, aad tbe desre 
of extending and securing it ; a poUcy just and gennmu 
to the Indians, but solely at tbe espense of a member^ 
the Union ; at war, not less with the rights of that atem- 
ber of the Union, than with the solemn promises of the 
general Government. The United States have the same 
rij^t to colonize a tribe of Indians from the Columbia or 
Red River in Georgia, as they have to pursue a syst^n 
of policy whose aim or end shall be the pennanency of 
the Cherokees within that State. 

If the Cherokees are unwilling to remove, the cautet 
of that unwillingness are to be traced to the Unitet* 
States. If a peaceable purchase cannot be mode in the 
ordinary mode, nothing remiuns to be done, but to order 
their removal to a de^gnated territory beyond the limits 
of Georgia, and giving an ample equivalent fi>r the ter- 
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ritory left by them, and an ample support to the territory 
granted to them. An order of this kind will not be dis- 
regarded by the Cherokee tribe, whose interest will be 
essentially promoted by a compliance with it, (whatever 
may be the effect of it upon a few chief men^ who seem 
to condder th^r own interest as separate and distinct 
from that of their brethren,) as it must be obvious that 
a tranquil and undisturbed possession of a permanent 
property can alone enable them to acquire the arts of 
dvilized life, and to secure to them its benefits. 

Our duty is performed by remonstrating agiunst the 
policy heretofore pursued, by which the interests of 
Geor^ have been disregarded, to the accomplishment of 
other objects of general interest ; and a compliance with 
a solemn promise postponed, for the acquisition of terri- 
tory for the general Government ; and by insisting^ as 
we do, most eameatlyy upon an immediate fulfilment 
of the obligations of the articles of cession, concluded 
in 1802, as the only means by which justice can be 
done to the State we represent, and the character of 
the general Government be vindicated. 



J. ELLIOTT, 
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JOHN FORSYTH, 
WILEY THOMPSON, 
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Washington^ \Oth March, 1824. 
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